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The Pied Piper 


By Henry C. Rowland 
Author of ‘‘Monkey-Face,’’ ‘‘Job Wanted,’’ ‘‘Magic,’’ Ete. 


To an ancient mansion situated on the Connecticut shore, whose inhabitants 
are descended from a line of ancestors older than the place itself, comes a 
strange, unearthly young man with the strength of Hercules and the beauty 
of Apollo. He says that he comes from Mars, but his stories are so many 
and so astonishing that no one knows anything about him. He seems to be 
a sort of jinni, in that he can apparently make any wish come true; but 
his appearance carries with it certain drawbacks, for curious things begin 
happening around the old place—mysterious sounds and visitors in the attic, 
and other spine-chilling incidents, which, though harmless in themselves, give 
rise to vague, apprehensive speculations on the mission of the weird strauca ¢, 


CHAPTER I. 
THE INTERLOPERS’ TRAIL. 


N the sudden death of her aged 
eo father, a recluse who had lived 
alone on his big unkempt estate, 
tended only by a crabbed Scotch 
gardener, Mrs. Lionel Hardy, of New 
York and Paris, found herself heiress to 


the property and a very considerable fry- 
tune well invested. 

She had been, for three years past, a 
widow, her late husband a dilettant por- 
trait painter of recognized ability and 
lazy temperament which a large indepen- 
dent income enabled him to indulge. Her 
only son, Queston Close Hardy, had 
graduated from Yale two years previ- 
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ously, and had since occupied himself 
in the study of natural sciences, more re- 
cently in experimental work of the U. S. 
fish commission. He had just returned 
from a cruise in southern waters aboard 
one of the commission’s vessels, and ar- 
rived late in May to find his mother com- 
pleting the rehabilitation of her ancestral 
Close homestead, on the north shore of 
Long Island Sound. 

They had motored out the previous 
day to spend the night, to make a final 
inspection of the work done, preparatory 
to taking up their residence immediately 
on the property. Having spent a pot of 
money on the place, Mrs. Hardy was 
now bludgeoning her brain for a title 
more befitting its claim to elegance than 
the local one: “The Old Close Place.” 

With brows puckered and her mouth 
twisted, Mrs. Hardy was jotting down 
the usual string of banal titles. She was 
pretty as a peach tree in full fruit, which 
some prefer to the one in blossom, and 
having married at eighteen and been a 
mother at twenty, her parentage was 
often challenged by strangers seeing her 
with Queston. He was twenty-three, 
tall, dark, sinewy and lean, rather scanty 
of speech, but with flashes of ironic wit 
inherited from the Close side of his an- 
cestry. 

“Tt’?s not so easy as you might think to 
fit a bright new name to a property one 
hundred and fifty years old,” Mrs. 
Hardy complained. 

“T don’t think so, and I wouldn’t try, 
mother. Too much like giving the hulk 
of a sturdy old ship a coat of bright- 
green paint and rechristening her May 
Queen.” 

“This is no old hulk, Queston,” his 
mother protested. ‘The original farm- 
house built by my great-great-grandfa- 
ther was burned by drunken Hessians. 
His son, Andrew Queston Close, rebuilt 
in solid-fitted stone. He was the biggest 
farmer along this part of the shore, and 
my father after him, until he married 
mother, when he was forty. 

“Maybe you would like a Hardy in 
it. Here’s ‘Hardymere.’ ” 

“‘Mere Hardy’ might be more exact, 
so far as any of father’s side have had 
anything to do with it,” Queston ob- 


served. “Why not keep in mind the 
original founder of the family fortune 
and estate? Take the name burned into 
the old roadside letter box up in the 
attic.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“ “Queston Close.’ The ‘Close’ in the 
early Anglican sense, if you like. A pri- 
vate inclosure. A walled property, pre- 
cisely of this sort within the house 
grounds proper.” 

“Why, Queston, that’s an _ idea! 
‘Queston Close.’ It has a snug, tight, 
aristocratic English tang, hasn’t it? And 
as a family name, we’ve got a perfect 
right to it. And it és apt.” She wrote 
it down, glanced at it with her shapely 
head aslant, looked at her son and 
smiled. ‘Then that’s that. ITU order 
the stationery. And now that it’s dis- 
posed of, we’ve got a harder problem to 


tackle. What are we going to do about 
the rats?” 

“Ah, now we’ve said it! What are 
we?” 


“Mr. Mead, who’s had the property 
in charge, told me that about everything 
has been tried. He says that poison acts 
merely as a sort of tonic to stimulate 
them. He has had expert rat catchers 
with ferrets at work, and as soon as they 
clean out one army of occupation, a new 
one infiltrates from the shore.” 

Queston nodded. 

“They didn’t understand rat-proof 
construction in your father’s time. These 
wood frames over brick walls leave thor- 
oughfares with no speed limit. They 
seemed to be having field sports round 
and over my room last night, with an ob- 
stacle race as the feature of the show.” 

“Well, it sounded like a gymkhana to 
me. Equestrian rats. I’m ashamed to 
ask anybody here.” 

“That’s worth considering.” 

“You seem to inherit the wide Close 
hospitality, my son.” 

“The trouble is that these are prob- 
ably rough, seafaring rats, jumped ship 
and turned beach combers. I'll have 
them thoroughly cleaned out again, with 
masons standing by to plug the gang- 
ways with bricks and mortar as soon as 
the Pied Piper gives us a clean rat bill of 
health.” 
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“What we really need,” said Mrs. 
Hardy, “is a resident rat catcher. A sort 
of huntsman and master of the terriers 
and ferrets.” 

“Ves,” Queston agreed, “and to carry 
an offensive into enemy country along 
the shore. Jeroloman—and here we 
come to a worse pest—condescended to 
tell me that there were no rats in the old 
original stone house, which is self-evi- 
dent, because there is no wall space for 
them to inhabit.” 

“That’s fortunate, considering the 
loads of stuff that has been stored for 
years and years in the attic. There’s a 
labor of Hercules for us some rainy spell. 
Uncle Saltonstall brought back an awful 
lot of stuff from China, just after the 
Boxer Revolution, and then he was im- 
mediately assigned a diplomatic post in 
London, and afterward in Spain. I 
doubt if the bulk of his loot was ever 
unpacked.” 

“Loot, mother?” Queston raised his 
black eyebrows. “Captain Saltonstall, 
U. S. marine corps of the United States 
navy, bringing in loot?” 

“Well, everybody was doing it. 
There’s no telling what may be in those 
chests and boxes.” 

“Wonder that grandfather let him 
store them here,” Queston said. He re- 
membered dimly the craggy, silent old 
recluse with deep-lined face, and pent- 
house brows. 

“Uncle Salt could get round anybody. 
He not only blarneyed father into hous- 
ing the stuff, but got permission to bar 
the attic windows and to put in that big 
iron-bound oak door. There must be a 
list somewhere, though maybe not. Let’s 
take a look up there. I’ve half an hour 
yet before starting back for town. You 
take the keys?” 

Queston picked up the string lying on 
the heavy, mixed-period center table. A 
euphemistic auctioneer would have been 
driven crazy if required to sell off the 
furniture of that spacious hall. It was 
for the. most part heavy, elaborate, well 
made and of a certain antiquity, but 
scarcely a piece of it pure style or pleas- 
ing to the eye. 

But Rosemary Hardy, born in the old 
house and therefore acclimated from 


infancy through the happy if rather 
lonely girlhood of an only child, was as 
blind to its lacking beauty as might be 
a foundling to the drab and dreary fea- 
tures of an orphan asylum. The same 
held true of her viewpoint on the whole 
of what may be henceforth known as 
Queston Close. Her artist-husband had 
abhorred it, in part and whole, and, soon 
after their marriage, had taken his young 
bride to Paris. 

Queston and his mother went up to the 
ponderous attic door, which was secured 
by that despair of burglars namely, the 
huge old-fashioned lock, a little rusted, 
and since supplemented by a modern 
one. Nobody but old Abner Close had 
for years had access to the attic. It was 
a big loft, the whole of the space under 
the high mansard over the original stone 
house. 


HE afternoon was bright and the sun 

streamed through the small dormer 
windows on the west side. A vast array 
of old trunks, some of haircloth, sea 
chests, for two of the early Close broth- 
ers had been master mariners, sandal- 
wood chests with bell locks, and other 
boxes and crates were stowed back un- 
der the eaves. There were more mod- 
ern articles of luggage and many pieces 
of furniture weeded out to make space 
for comparatively recent purchases—the 
whole place, as Queston observed, an an- 
tique junk shop in distress. 

Mrs. Hardy looked round with a comic 
despair on her pretty face. 

“My word, Ques, where do we start?” 

“Better not, to-day.” He sneezed in 
anticipation. “Look at the dust.” 

“Your poor dear father said one day 
that he was afraid your mind was rather 
like this attic—full of an assortment of 
things of more or less value, but so far 
unlisted.” 

“Quite so,” Queston admitted, adding 
dryly: “I was with him at the time, and 
managed despite a disorderly mind to 
note one or two details that got past his 
well-balanced if artistic one.” 

“Such as——” 

“That the insulator of that lightning 
rod by the northwest window was broken, 
so that a bolt would be short-circuited 
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into this port of missing trunks. That 
the big limb of that elm on the southeast 
corner was split and open to where it 
sprang from the trunk and, unless imme- 
diately supported by shackles and a bar, 
was apt to come down in the next gale 
and smash in a good part of the roof. 
That many of these articles, to say noth- 
ing of what the chests might hold, must 
be of sufficient value to warrant the ex- 
pense of an iron-bound oak door. 

“When we went down, dad told grand- 
father what I had found. The old gen- 
tleman glared at me, then gave me a 
dollar and told me I was a bright lad. 
He is probably the only person ever to 
discover that, and he acted on all of my 
suggestions.” 

“Also remembered you in his will. I 
think I’ve done enough for to-day. This 
place seems to suffocate me.” 

“Better go down. It does smell like a 
Chinese receiving vault. Sandal and joss 
sticks and yellow hides and things. I 
want to rummage for a bit.” 

Left alone in the old attic, Queston 
seemed to lose his languor. Yet in his 
movements there was a suggestion of the 
cat in that strange attic. He quested in 
the feline fashion, crouched and peering 
closely. For, immediately on entering 
the place, he had discovered that this 
attic, presumably locked up since the 
death of old Abner Close six months be- 
fore, with the keys in the custody of his 
friend and attorney at law, Mr. Eliphalet 
Mead, had been visited by some person 
or persons within the past few days. 

Small footprints, scarcely visible, had 
perceptibly left their traces in the dust 
of the planked floor. These tracks came 
from the southeast window where the 
branch of the giant elm, now strongly re- 
enforced, stretched out over the corner of 
the mansard roof, which it cleared by 
about five feet. Queston knelt down and 
examined them closely. A little fine dust 
had settled on them, but they were vis- 
ible enough and looked like the prints of 
a child wearing moccasins. 

He was able to follow them as they 
wove about between the chests and boxes, 
where they seemed to have lingered. On 
the tops of some of these, the dust on 
the covers had been disturbed at the cor- 


ners, as if an effort had been made to 
open them. 

Examining the prints more closely, 
Queston decided that there had been two 
boys exploring the attic quite recently. 
They had risked their lives to do so, but 
that danger would serve as a stimulant. 
Having satisfied himself about the nature 
of the trespass, Queston rejoined his 
mother below. 

“Find any skeletons in closets?” she 
asked. 

“No, but I discovered that not many 
days ago two young monkeys swarmed 
up the big elm at the southeast corner 
and out on the limb that hangs over the 
roof, then slipped down to the eaves, and 
got into the attic by squeezing between 
the window bars.” 

“That’s very odd. Why should they 
want to get in there?” 

“Well, that long iron rod that spans 
the two main limbs looks inviting. Old 
Jeroloman and his blooming bride were 
probably taking a day off in the fliv 
Saturday afternoon, and this pair of kids 
scouting along the shore. The excit- 
ing features of the stunt were perfect. 
The attic of a rich old recluse, recently 
deceased—a dangerous climb, and house- 
breaking. Movie thriller.” 

“You are sure that they were boys?” 
Mrs. Hardy asked. 

“Yes, boys in heelless moccasins. The 
tracks were small and flat-footed. Boys 
who live half the year in the country are 
daring little devils. They get town ideas 
and outdoor abilities to put them into 
effect.” 

His mother nodded. 

“Several of our neighbors come up 
early and stay late. But I shall have 
to speak to Jeroloman about it.” 

“Better let me. I can tell you what 
will happen. He will give me some of 
his surly lip, and I shall fire him. That 
is to say, I shall go through the motions 
of firing him—say the piece, as it were, 
firmly but without conviction. Jerolo- 
man will listen with a sneer on his ugly 
mug and tell me that he has as much 
right here as we have. And the deuce of 
it is, he has got legal backing for it.” 

Mrs. Hardy frowned. 

“Something must be done about that. 
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I shall take it to our own lawyers. The 
will read something like this: ‘That my 
faithful gardener, Angus Jeroloman, be 
retained on the property at a proper 
wage for so long as he may be capable of 
serving, and thereafter he shall be al- 
lotted a dwelling on the premises for the 
rest of his life.’ That looks as if we 
might be saddled indefinitely with Jerolo- 
man.” 

“It’s not reasonable,” Queston said, 
“tnough there’s plenty of precedent for 
it, especially in European and English 
entailed estates. He’s a worse pest than 
the rats. The wrong sort of Scot. Just 
downright cussed, but a miracle man of a 
gardener.” : 

“Better not say anything to him just 
now,” Mrs. Hardy advised. ‘‘Let’s first 
determine where we stand. Very likely 
his gruffness is partly from the distaste 
that a rough old codger like that, who 
has just married a young and pretty wife, 
must feel for a new young master of the 
household about the place.” 

“Well, I’m sorry for that girl.” 

“J imagine her family forced her into 
it because father left Jeroloman a leg- 
acy of ten thousand.” 

“Too much for a gardener. It looks 
fishy to me. Especially as he didn’t 
leave it in his will. He settled it on him 
six months before he died.” 

“Well, you can never tell about such 
things. Poor father was suffering from 
undiagnosed cancer, and Jeroloman may 
have taken good care of him in his gruff 
way. What time is it? I’ve got this tea, 
and theater and a supper party to-night. 
Silly of me, when we are moving in bag 
and baggage to-morrow. But Higgin- 
botham is so capable. And I forgot to 
tell you that Cynthia Stackpole and the 
girls are stopping over with us to-mor- 
row night, motoring through from Bos- 
ton to New York.” 

“More and worser pests. Your dear 
schoolmate will knock everything as 
usual, and I suppose the nieces are 
fresher than all this new paint. We al- 
ways used to fight.” 

“Time changes boys and girls. Cyn- 
thia writes that Hermione and Daphne 
have developed beauty. Lucky for them. 
What time is it?” 


Queston glanced at his watch. 

“Two ten. You might as well be start- 
ing, if you are to keep your tea date. 
Ill go in by train, later. Want to snoop 
round a little more.” 

“Well, don’t fall foul of Jeroloman 
just yet.” She sprang up and went out, 
followed by her dutiful son, who put her 
in her car. 


CHAPTER II. 
A BARGAIN MADE. 


FTER his mother had gone, Queston 

turned his steps down toward the 
shore. He was keen about the water and 
wished to inspect the facilities for keep- 
ing a small yacht of some sort. 

On his way down the path leading to 
the somewhat dilapidated landing, Ques- 
ton’s mind was busy with his discovery 
in the attic. He was not entirely satis- 
fied with his theory of adventurous boys. 
Pausing now to study the big elm, he was 
impressed by the danger and difficulty of 
such a means of access to the southeast 
dormer window. Boys, even plucky and 
active climbers, would scarcely tackle it, 
Queston thought. 

Also, they would probably know and 
stand in some dread of the ferocious 
Jeroloman, whom Queston now saw 
working in the garden through which the 
path led. Jeroloman had not seen fit to 
take the trouble of awaiting any final or- 
ders from Mrs. Hardy, nor of respect- 
fully seeing her off. The grizzled fellow 
looked rather like a boar, grubbing about 
in the asparagus bed. Cutting a daily 
crop to sell most likely, Queston thought, 
in which he was correct. 

The idea annoyed him, that and the 
gardener’s surliness, so he decided to say 
a few words to the man. There was also 
another matter about which he wished to 
speak, that of the gardener’s cottage, its 
readiness for occupancy and when the 
Jerolomans intended to take up their 
habitation there. 

Queston approached the gardener, who, 
evidently aware of his near presence, 
turned his back. Queston, recently ac- 
customed to more deferential English 
servants, said sharply: 

“Jeroloman!” 

The man slowly raised his gaunt, but 
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big-boned, powerful frame and_ half 
turned. 

“And what will you be wantin’ now, 
mister?” Jeroloman growled. 

“A little respect, to start with. If you 
can’t manage that, I'll give my orders 
to your wife.” 

A dark-red flare crept up the man’s 
hairy, sunburned neck. But perhaps the 
curt crisp voice recalled earlier days of 
service, where servants were servants, 
for he said, less offensively: 

“Tl be takin’ what orders you may 
wish to give myself, Mr. Hardy.” 

“And what, may I ask, is your objec- 
tion to my giving them to your wife? 
Am I to consider Mrs. Jeroloman as a 
servant or a guest?” 

The small eyes glared at him fero- 
ciously. Queston, now thoroughly in- 
censed at the man’s manner, stared back 
stonily. 

“ >Twould be better, I’m thinkin’, were 
ye not to consider her at all, Mr. Hardy, 
sir.’ There was a biting irony to the 
last term of respect. 

“Then you had better take up your 
quarters in the gardener’s cottage, and 
the sooner the better. And if you don’t 
want to tell her so yourself, then I shall 
ask Mrs. Jeroloman to get my supper 
and breakfast.” 

The gardener looked as if he would 
like to strike down with the heavy trowel 
in his hairy paw this authoritative new 
young master of the house. But evi- 
dently he was still canny enough to wish 
further to reflect on the situation before 
taking overt measures, for he said sulk- 
ily: 

“Mrs. Jeroloman is not in service. 
And as for the cottage, it will be needin’ 
a sight of work done on it before it is 
fit to live in.” 

“T am going to sleep here to-night,” 
Queston said, “whether anybody serves 
me or not. I shall expect supper and 
breakfast, and I rather fancy those as- 
paragus tips that you are cutting. If 
you do not serve me properly, then I 
shall know a little better where we stand, 
and how to go about the remedy. As 
for the gardener’s cottage, work shall 
start on that to-morrow. That will be 
all, I think, Jeroloman.” 
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He turned on his heel, fairly fuming. 
Jeroloman stooped again to his work, no 
less fuming, Queston imagined with some 
slight satisfaction. At any rate, he had 
fired his first shot in this most disagree- 
able of all conflicts, whether or not he 
had any supporting artillery. One thing 
seemed evident, however, and that the in- 
tense jealousy of this sour, middle-aged 
Caledonian for his young and sonsy wife. 
She was really a very fresh and pretty 
girl of a wholesome, buxom type, and 
Queston was inclined to believe that she 
was neither very happy nor particularly 
intelligent. Her face, still fresh, wore a 
worried, puzzled look. 

No, there would not be many movies 
and dances for May Jeroloman, Queston 
opined. Her freshness absorbed by this 
surly old uncouth brute, she would 
quickly gravitate into a drudge, a sort 
of hopeless frightened slave. 


UESTON continued on his way, 
turning his mind to the pleasanter 
thought of what he might do about get- 
ting the right sort of a boat. During his 
college course, he had twice crossed to 
England to be with his parents, and spent 
vacations visiting classmates and cruis- 
ing with them on their small yachts. He 
had a good idea of about the sort of craft 
he needed, and now, as he came out of a 
grove of small white birches, he discov- 
ered, at anchor in the sheltered cove, 
precisely the sort of little cruiser that he 
needed for his study of marine life, some- 
thing between yacht and working boat. 
This was a forty-foot, ketch-rigged 
auxiliary of fairly recent type. She 
looked somewhat heavier and _ bulkier 
than the average cruiser of her size, as if 
designe’ with the idea of offshore voy- 
aging. Also, while evidently in commis- 
sion, she was in need of fresh paint and 
spar varnish and a general furbishing of 
hull and gear. Her general appearance 
and the fact of the season being late 
spring led Queston to believe that this 
little vessel had probably come up from 
the south quite recently. 

He was looking her over with ap- 
proval, partly screened in the copse of 
silver birches, when there fell upon his 
ears from no great distance certain 
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sounds which impressed Queston as dis- 
tictly foreign to the guarded premises 
of such an estate as Queston Close, and 
the proximity of so surly a watchdog as 
Jeroloman. These were a series of thin 
musical and reedy notes, slightly nasal in 
tone, but rendered with a charming and 
luring appeal. 

Queston stood listening. he strange 
elusive music was delicate and sweet, a 
sort of madrigal, but plaintive, appeal- 
ing, as if the player felt very much alone 
and desired to correct that solitary state. 
It now drew Queston in its direction, and 
as he passed round a low jutting shoul- 
der of the shore, he came directly on the 
player, and stood astonished at the strik- 
ing personality of this trespasser. 

A young man in the white-duck work- 
ing suit of a yacht or navy sailor was 
sitting on a flat stone, playing on an 
oboe. Beside him sat a_ three-gallon 
earthen jug. At first sight, he appeared 
to Queston to be a Scandinavian hand 
sent ashore from the ketch in quest of 
water, as a small and tarnished dory 
was beached at the water’s edge. Then, 
as he looked up, pocketing his instru- 
ment, Queston was struck by the merry 
expression of a face that had been waft- 
ing out such wistful strains. 

The landing visitor rose lightly to his 
feet and stepped back, the top of his 
bare, blond, curly head almost brushing 
a large and crudely painted end of plank 
that bore the inhospitable legend: ‘‘Pri- 
vate Property. No Trespass,” the “N” 
turned wrong way about. This would be 
Jeroloman’s handicraft, Question cor- 
rectly surmised. 

“Beg your pardon for landing in the 
face of a ‘No Trespass’ sign, sir, but I’m 
dry to warping. My water tank sprang 
a leak, and I hadn’t thought to fill the 
jolly old jug. Could I borrow the fill 
of it, if I promise to clear right away 
after? And what beautiful shores of the 
American continent are these, may I 
ask?” 

“Connecticut, and you needn’t hurry 
off.” 

Here evidently was not the Swede 
sailor for whom he had taken his visitor. 
Queston thought he had never seen so 
handsome a young fellow, nor one who 


looked to be of such tremendous physical 
strength that was yet combined with 
grace. The face was startling, like that 
of an archangel, or a St. Michael, thick 
wavy yellow hair with ruddy tints in it 
over a broad, smooth brow, eyes of a 
light but soft shade of gray, heavily 
fringed by dark curving lashes and eye- 
brows to match, sweeping up at their 
corners. The nose was short and 
straight, mouth wide, but firmly lipped, 
with double dimples that would have 
been cherubic unless supported by so 
strong and cleanly cut a chin and jaw. 


HE rest of him was equally remark- 

able in massive contours that gave no 
impression of heaviness. He was like a 
statue of young Hercules, or some other 
pagan god sculptured by a master hand. 
He wore white deck shoes, sneakers, and 
his spotless thin-duck trousers were 
rolled up to show the legs of an Atlas. 
One might almost have thought him to 
have dropped down from some other 
planet, where the perfection of the hu- 
man type had been achieved. And on 
scrutinizing him more closely, Queston 
was not so sure about his youth. This 
man might be nearer thirty-five than 
twenty-five, despite his boyish face. 

“Are you cruising all alone?” Ques- 
ton asked. 

“Sir, a thinker is never alone. Waking 
or sleeping, he cannot separate himself 
from thought folk. It depends on one- 
self if they are pleasant company.” 


“Where are you from?” Queston 
asked. 
“Ah, there you have me, sir! I don’t 


know. I doubt if anybody knows. One 
night some twenty years ago, a family of 
nesters in Oregon were wakened by a 
flaring light, followed by a heavy jar 
that shook their shack. In the morn- 
ing, they found on a hillside near by a 
heap of broken fragments of meteoric 
iron. It had not been there the day be- 
fore, and it explained the sudden glare 
and the crashing jar. While they were 
examining these fused pieces, many of 
which showed a sort of tubular curve, 
they heard a baby laughing. A fat in- 
fant, of about two years in the opinion 
of an expert who had borne ten, came 
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creeping out of the tall grass. That, sir, 
was myself. You can make your own 
inferences.” 

“T see,” Queston said dryly. ‘Made 
in Mars. What did they do with you?” 

“I was considered a mere foundling 
and brought up by these xindly folks 
until ten years of age. Then one day in 
a difference of opinion with my foster 
father, I carelessly broke his arm and 
ran away. Since then I have been roam- 
ing variously and about.” 

“Why not roam to Hollywood?” 

“I did, but they would have none of 
me, except as a comic, and my Martian 
dignity forbade that. It is said that the 
camera does not lie, and it is right. It 
seizes ruthlessly on dimensions, and 
grossly exaggerates them. I  photo- 
graphed as if I had grown up under a 
safe. As a Spartan gladiator, I had 
breadth and thickness, but no length. 
And my face looked as if made in a 
candy shop.” 

Queston could appreciate the truth of 
these statements. He had been startled 
at the astounding depth and breadth of 
this mysterious visitor, and now walking 
at his side discovered that in actual stat- 
ure he was himself obviously the taller, 
his height a scant five feet, ten inches. 

“Are you cruising merely for pleas- 
ure?” Queston asked. “And may I have 
a look aboard your boat? She is just 
the sort I want.” 

“No, merely cruising. I should be 
greatly honored to have you look her 
over, but beg you to postpone your call 
until I have tidied up. She is my work- 
shop.” 

“What sort of work?” Queston asked. 

“Naturally, I prefer mental oceupa- 
tion, as I feel the need of developing that 
part of me which would seem to have 
been sacrificed to the physical. I have a 
set of encyclopedia aboard, and every 
day I read seven pages. I have just fin- 
ished RAT. But I am open to any in- 
teresting offer of employment at the mo- 
ment.” 


“What’s that?” Queston stopped 
short, turning to face him. “Then you 
must understand rats?” 

“Understand them, sir? I have as- 


similated them.” 


“Do you know how to clean a house 
of them? And keep it clean?” 

“Can do, sir. That would come also 
under volumes PAR, poisons; FEM, fer- 
rets, and a number of other sections that 
I have mastered, such as PEP, perse- 
verance, and PAN, patience. Traps and 
vermin I have not yet tackled, but I 
doubt if they would help much.” 

“Then you may consider yourself en- 
aaged,” Queston said. “The pay is five 
dollars a day and all found. But I shall 
want you to live in the house, in the ser- 
vants’ annex, having your meals at the 
same table.” 

“May I ask your objection to my liv- 
ing aboard my boat, sir?” 

“Certainly. I should like to charter 
your boat for my own private use, and 
will pay anything you ask, in reason. 
Moreover, I am cursed just now with a 
nuisance worse than the rats, and to rid 
me of that you will have to be in the 
house a great deal, especially at meal- 
times and at night.” 

“At mealtime and at night,” the young 
man mused. “A human source of annoy- 
ance, perkaps?” 

“Precisely. In the form of a surly 
brute of a Scotch gardener whom I can’t 
fire, because he appears to be legally en- 
tailed on this estate which my mother 
inherited six months ago.” 

“T see. Then you wish him poisoned, 
sir, with the rats?” 

“No, and I do not want the rats poi- 
soned. I merely wish them both to quit 
the premises because they find them no 
longer tenable.” 

“Quite so, sir. But that is a contract 
of some magnitude.” 

“Tf you succeed in ridding me of the 
gardener,” Queston said impressively, “I 
will in good old medieval fashion grant 
you any boon in reason.” 

“A boon in reason is a paradox, sir.” 
The Martian shook his golden head. 
“Boons must ‘be blue-sky affairs, not 
kites in the blue sky, with strings on 
them.” 

“You are right. To promise such a 
boon would be more princely, but you 
see I inherit my full quota of shrewd 
and thrifty Close blood. This place is 
to be known as Queston Close, which was 
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the name of its founder, my ancestor. It 
fitted him like his hat band.” 

The light-gray eyes fixed on Ques- 
ton’s with an intensity that ought to have 
warned him. But at that moment, the 
raucous voice of Jeroloman shattered dis- 
cordantly the still peace that lay upon 
the charming place. 

“May, lassie,” Jeroloman bawled, “do 
ye bring me my beer!” 

Queston looked at his new recruit. 

“There,” he said, “is a sample of what 
you have to deal with.” 

“T see. Not only a scoffer at the law, 
but at the master of this fair demesne. 
To judge from his blatant and defiant 
orders, and the tone in which they are 
voiced, this may be no easy nut to crack. 
Especially with his vested legal rights.” 

“Are you getting cold feet?” Queston 
demanded. 

“No, sir. My circulation is always 
even. I am merely thinking about that 
bonus—or boon—you mentioned. What 
if we were to put it something like this: 
That if I rid you of this saucy little fel- 
low, [ may ask and receive of you any- 
thing that represents no legal money 
value here and which you do not require 
for yourself?” 

Queston turned this in his mind. He 
was unable to think of anything covered 
by such a blanket with which he would 
be unwilling to part. In fact, he found 
it difficult to think of any such quantity 
at all. 

“Very well,” he answered, albeit with 
a little hesitation. “I'll agree to that.” 

“Thank you, sir. Then, merely as a 
memorandum, I’ll make a note of our 
agreement, which you may be pleased to 
initial.” 

He whipped a little notebook with a 
pencil from the pocket of his jumper, 
scratched a few lines and handed the 
sheet to Queston. Written in a fine, 
square, vertical hand was the following: 


It is hereby agreed that I, Queston Close 
Hardy, shall relinquish any claim of mine in 
favor of Mars Oregon to any such holding 
in my possession, partial or in whole, that 
may have no money value in any legal trade 
or sale by me, and which I do not honestly 
require for myself, provided the said Mars 
Oregon removes permanently from the prem- 


ises of Queston’ Close an objectionable per- 
son unnamed, by making my premises un- 
tenable for the aforesaid person. 


“Does that fill it, 
young man. 

“Yes,” Queston said hesitantly, “it ap- 
pears to cover the contract. But my 
Close Yankee caution deters me from 
signing any such vague agreement as 
that. There might be some joker in it. 
Your Martian intelligence may be more 
acute than my earthly one.” 

“Well, then, will you give me your 
word and hand on it?” 

Once again, Jeroloman’s harsh strident 
voice shattered the tranquil quiet of that 
hushed afternoon. 

“Hurry, will ye, lass? I’m parched wi’ 
thirst. Ye needn’t be mindin’ the young 
galoot.” 

Queston stretched out his hand, to find 
it gripped in a sort of padded vise of 
which the resistless iron pressure stopped 
short of physical discomfort. 

“You’re on, Mars Oregon,” said Ques- 
ton Close Hardy. 


sir?” asked the 


CHAPTER III. 
MAN TO MAN. 


MASTER and man, they proceeded on 

their way to the house, via the gar- 
den where waited the thirsty Jeroloman, 
impatient for his lawless sop of home- 
brewed ale. At sight of them, the gar- 
dener threw them a keen but sullen look, 
then presented his broad and powerful if 
slightly hunched shoulders. 

At the same moment, his young wife 
appeared, coming from the rear of the 
house. She carried in one hand a 
straight-sided glass pitcher of contents 
about a quart and on which the late sun 
shone with a caressing touch, to reveal a 
deep shade of amber with a collar of 
snowy white. On catching sight of the 
two young men, May paused and seemed 
to falter. 

“Come on wi’ ye!” barked Jeroloman, 
his mounting and defiant anger now add- 
ing to his parched tongue. 

“Nice respectful upper servant, isn’t 
he?” Queston murmured. 

“A supreme egoist, I should say, Mr. 
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Hardy. His greedy thirst prevents him 
even from speaking politely to the pretty 
girl about to alleviate it. And here am 
I, whose throat has not been moistened 
by so much as a swallow of warm tank 
water since morning, yet keenly alive to 
the charming picture she presents, carry- 
ing that ambrosia to pour into the 
swine.” 

They came abreast of Jeroloman, May 
now approaching rather timidly. The 
gardener favored them with another low- 
ering look, rather like the boar brought 
to bay. His small, close-set eyes twin- 
kled with malicious curiosity at Mars. 
Jeroloman had been watering his lettuces 
with the hose, which he had now turned 
off at the tap on the nozzle, the rest of 
the rubber pipe distended and squirting 
at its attachment to the source of sup- 
ply a little distance off. Not good for 
the hose, Queston reflected. He had in- 
herited the Close thrift in the care of ag- 
ricultural and other gear. 

Mars paused and beamed at the glow- 
ering Jeroloman. 

“T give you good day, you pretty, 
saucy fellow,” he said, in the blithe fash- 
ion of Robin Hood. 

The gardener stared for another mo- 
ment in silence. Then, “Anither loony!” 
he muttered, and turned his back. 

May came tripping down the path. 
And, as if obeying some sudden imperi- 
ous impulse, Mars stepped quickly to 
meet her. : 

The comely young wife stopped short, 
stood staring at Mars with a sort of 
wide-eyed wonder. Yet mindful of her 
responsibility, she clutched the pitcher 
with both hands, holding it in front of 
her bosom, like a chalice. Her bewil- 
dered gaze never left Mars’ face as he 
walked lightly up to her, reached out 
and took the pitcher from her numb and 
nonresisting hands. 

“Thank you a thousandfold, ‘May- 
flower,” Mars said gallantly. “Such 
hospitality is worth sailing many leagues 
to find. However did you guess that I 
was dying of thirst, sweetheart?” 

“But it ain’t—it ain’t fer you!” May 
stammered. 

“Now, don’t tell me that,” Mars pro- 
tested. “I’m sure it is, even if you didn’t 
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know it. Your grandfather won’t mind 
waiting a bit, I’m positive.” Raising the 
pitcher, he turned to the petrified Jerolc- 
man. “With your kind permission, old 
dear. I’m so dry my seams are opening, 
and your granddaughter can quickly run 
and draw you another from the foun- 
tainhead. Here’s to your blue, starry 
eyes, ‘May-o’-mine,’ and to your grand- 
father’s true Highland hospitality! Ah!” 

He raised the pitcher to his smiling 
lips, tilted it, and the amber fluid coursed 
down to its appointed place. Queston, 
watching, felt like shaking hands with 
that place, offering congratulations. 
Mars did not appear to swallow. The 
generous draft, made with Scottish skill 
and patience, sluiced down without a 

gle. 

Glancing at the gardener, Queston 
thought that Jeroloman would burst. 
That hairy Pict appeared to be rooted 
there among his lettuces, and likewise 
coming toa head. But it was a crimson- 
ing head instead of a succulent green 
one. As the last drop disappeared, and 
Mars handed back the pitcher with a 
sigh to the palsied and frightened young 
wife, Jeroloman let out a sort of screech, 
the ancient war cry of his clan.. 

“Augh! The wastrel! The thievin’ 
cateran!” 

He surged at Mars, big arms brandish- 
ing and the hose nozzle still gripped in 
one hairy paw. It was the only weapon 
at hand that could be turned to lethal 
use, and an awkward one, attached as it 
was to a length of heavy and distended 
hose. 

Mars turned and beamed at him, then 
said solicitously: 

“Be calm, gran’ther. A man of your 
age must not forget his arteries. Steady, 
or you’re apt to have a stroke.” 

“T’ll_ stroke ye, ye blasted, blightin’, 
mop-headed——”__ Gripping the pliant 
hose below the nozzle, Jeroloman swung 
it aloft, and sprang at Mars with an 
agility that was uncanny in one of his 
big and awkward bony frame. 


UESTON was scarcely able to follow 
the action of the next few minutes. 
There was a flash of white, a smack as 
one of Mars’ hands flew out to clasp the 
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back of the big fist gripping on the hose, 
another smack as Mars’ right hand fas- 
tened on the other hairy wrist. Jerolo- 
man, a powerful man for his years, put 
out his considerable strength to no avail 
whatever. His young adversary held 
him as a man might hold a frantic little 
child. And as he held him, Mars talked, 
soothingly and with a sweet, mocking 
cadence. 

“There, there, gaffer, easy does it! 
Don’t struggle, please. Your poor old 
forehead is bursting. I know you'll have 
a stroke. Here, let’s see if this will 
help!” 

With a sudden twist that did not look 
violent, he spun Jeroloman round, 
wrenched both brawny arms behind his 
back and locked their elbows in one of 
his own. The effort, easy as it looked, 
burst the sleeve of Mars’ tunic over one 
huge shoulder so that the fine white skin 
gleamed through. Jeroloman, with a 
snort of rage and fury, let fall the hose. 
His big gnarled fingers gripped fruitlessly 
for some part of his adversary on which 
to fasten, but there was nothing within 
their reach. 

“There now,” Mars said regretfully, 
“when an old man gets so wrought up, 
there’s nothing like cold water on the 
head.” 

He reached down his free hand, picked 
up the nozzle, opened the tap and, hold- 
ing it over the matted grizzled thatch 
of the gardener, let the water well down 
upon it. Jeroloman struggled violently 
for a moment, then seemed to sag back 
against the enormous chest of this 
prodigy of might who held him. His vio- 
lent efforts ceased. 

But Queston, closely watching the 
man’s face, could detect no symptoms 
of collapse. The dangerous congestion 
faded, but not to a livid hue. Also, the 
ferocity of the harsh features relaxed, be- 
came passive and bewildered. One might 
almost have said that Mars was right, 
and that the cooling flow was doing good, 
as perhaps it was. 

May’s knees had buckled under her, 
letting her down gently on the turf, where 
she sat staring with mingled horror and 
amazement at this sluicing of her fear- 
some spouse. It was all too much for 


the girl’s limited understanding. This 
husband of hers, though in late middle 
age, fifty-five, perhaps, had yet repre- 
sented to her mind the acme of mascu- 
line might and prowess, indomitable, in- 
vincible, a sort of monarch stag and lord 
of the moors. 

And here now was this paragon of 
virile power, who defied even the young 
master of the manor, getting his head 
washed like a little boy, in the clasp of 
what looked to May like another and 
much overgrown little boy, with ruddy, 
golden hair and the face of a seraph. 
May could not understand it, nor did she 
try. She merely watched. 

“Feeling better, old dear?”’ Mars asked 
pleasantly. 

Jeroloman gave a gurgle. But it was 
not a menacing sound. Mars loosed his 
hold, pushing him gently away. 

“Now mind, my man,” he said, and 
there was a crisp tang to his voice. 
“Every time you start acting up, you 
are going to get a sousing. Savvy?” 

The gardener stretched his arms 
slowly, as if to test their joints. He 
turned and looked at Mars, more curi- 
ously than belligerently. 

“What sort o’ freak are ye, now?” he 
muttered. 

“That you may never know. Suffice 
that when it comes to a tussle, I’m your 
master. Just as Mr. Hardy is your mas- 
ter in the matter of giving orders.” 

The gardener looked at Queston. 

“He’s no canny, that lad. He’s no 
mortal. Where will ye be findin’ him?” 

“ <Sir!’ ” Queston said sharply. 

“Aweel! We shall see.” 

“It strikes me that we have seen,” 
Queston said. ‘This is Mars Oregon, 
employed by me to rid this place of rats 
—and other pests. He is going to sleep 
in the servants’ annex and have his meals 
in the servants’ dining room. If you 
don’t like that arrangement, you know 
what you can do, Jeroloman.” 

Queston nodded to Mars. 

“Come on. Let’s go up to the house. 
I want to talk to you a little.” 

Queston was beginning to wonder if 
perhaps this jinni so mysteriously de- 
tailed to his service might not yet be- 
come a bit oppressive. Such prodigious 
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physical might was, as Jeroloman had 
said, “no canny.” 

As the two young men started to walk 
away, May called quaveringly after 
Queston: 

“There’s a telegram for Mrs. Hardy 
on your desk, Mr. Hardy.” 

“Thank you, May. And hereafter if a 
telegram comes, please get it to me as 
quickly as possible.” 

SVies asin” 

“Tt looks as if you had got a good start 
toward winning that boon,” Queston 
said, as they walked along. 

Mars shook his head. 

“Not so good, sir. The man is stub- 
born and no fool. Having failed with 
brawn, he wili turn on his brain. Start 
a counteroffensive. And I’ve been think- 
ing, Mr. Hardy, that my name is a bit 
fanciful for a conventional household 
like your own.” 

“The same has occurred 
What’s your real name?” 

“Close to it, sir. Lars Arragon.” 

“That yarn of your being a foundling 
was all bunk, of course?” 

“Not entirely, sir. But I’d rather not 
go into details, if you don’t mind, at this 
time.” 

“As you like. I’m waiving details, be- 
cause I don’t think you would be very 
hard to find if you were to beat it with 
the safe on your shoulders. How did you 
get that way?” 

“That’s an odd story, too, sir. Selec- 
tive marriages carried on through four 
generations by the family patriarch, a 
Danish professor, who had the means 
and the authority to carry out his theo- 
ries in his posterity. Horrid idea, eh, 
what, sir?” 

“Y’m not so sure. 
to have worked. 
at?” 

“That splendid big elm. But doesn’t 
it endanger the roof a bit?” 

“Tt’s reénforced, as you see. Malle- 
able iron bands and that heavy iron 
rod.” 

“Still, the bark shows that it’s been 
there a long time, and the strain’s in- 
creasing, I should say.” 

Queston glanced up. Then, looking 
on beyond, it seemed to him that the 


to me. 


Anyhow, it seems 
What are you looking 


closed shutter of the southeast window 
moved a little. Glancing at Lars, thus 
henceforth called, he saw that the light- 
gray eyes were fixed on the same objec- 
tive. 

“Did those shutters look to you to 
move?” Queston asked. 

“No, sir. Just the shadow changing 
as we walk along.” 

Queston was satisfied with this. They 
entered the house, where on the writing 
desk he found the telegram mentioned 
by May. As his mother had told him 
to open any that might arrive for her and 
telephone the contents, Queston slit open 
the envelope and read: 


Coming a day earlier than planned. Hope 


to arrive seven thirty standard time. Trust 
you can park us for the night. Love. 
CYNTHIA. 


Queston glanced at the grandfather’s 
clock, which had been renovated and set 
going before the rest of the household 
machinery. It was four thirty. He 
gripped a handful of his thick, black 
hair. 

“Not bad news, I hope, sir,” Lars said. 

“The worst. Three women guests 
blowing in here at seven thirty to be fed 
and lodged, and my mother in New 
York. No servants, no grub, no noth- 
ing. They’ll be ravenous and road weary 
and I can’t send them on. One of them 
is my mother’s closest friend, Mrs. Stack- 
pole. I’ve been told she has a vicious 
habit of wiring her speedy descent on her 
friends from some point where she can’t 
be stalled. Likes to catch ’em with their 
hair in curl papers, and the butler’s eve- 
ning off.” 

“Leave it to me, sir. 
ter in a jam.” 

“You? But what the devil can you 
do? You're not a cook and maid and 
butler.” 

“I can cook and buttle, and there’s 
always May.” 

“That old brute of a husband wouldn’t 
let her serve as maid.” 

“T think I might persuade him. 
these ladies coming in a car?” 

“Ves. A schoolmate of my mother’s 
and her flapper nieces. I haven’t seen 
these girls since they were kids, gawky, 


I’m a pinch hit- 


Are 
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leggy kids who didn’t fit their faces. 
They visited us once in Paris.” 

“Old Father Time is a miracle man, 
sir. And occasionally he lays his scythe 
aside for the brush of the artist and the 
cunning tools of the beauty specialist.” 

“Let’s hope so, or rather let’s hope not. 
Pretty girls are the worst pests of all. 
Jeroloman and the rats are annoying, but 
not particularly dangerous.” 

Lars looked thoughtful, a sort of pen- 
sive archangel. 

“Sir,” said he earnestly, “I trust that 
you are right.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
A FRIENDLY JINNI. 


UESTON had once overheard Mrs. 

Stackpole, his mother’s schoolmate 
now roaring on her way to Queston Close 
with her tivo pestilential nieces, refer to 
him as a “solemn little boy who must 
have swallowed a dictionary,” and it had 
cut him to the quick. He had not paused 
to reflect that it took some doing for a 
small boy to accomplish such a feat, 
harder even than putting a whole peach 
into the mouth, as one of her turbulent 
nieces, Hermione Penfold had done. Her 
sister, Daphne, had held up her end on 
this occasion by placing a lighted match 
in her mouth in a dark closet, to glow 
horribly through her teeth. 

Queston properly interpreted the pas- 
sage “arrive about seven thirty” to mean 
nearer eight thirty, and, after a futile ef- 
fort to S O S his mother, turned the task 
of their accommodation over to his new 
and so-far-efficient pest eradicator, Lars. 

Lars did not bother with local sources 
of supply. He picked up the telephone 
and got the New Haven Central. 

“Hello, could you kindly put me in 
touch with the leading grub emporium 
of your fair city? Hurry order for an 
impromptu house warming. Tell the 
manager you’ve got him a new customer. 
The old Close Place going into commis- 
sion. Yes. Yes. s Et’s 
now to be known as ‘Queston Close. 
Yes. Good! Thanks 
awfully.” A pause, then such a rapid- 
fire requisition for comestibles to be 
rushed by special delivery as made Ques- 
ton’s head whirl. 


Followed then the firing up of the 
kitchen range. Queston went out to find 
Lars overhauling it, May sponging, and 
her husband brooding in a corner with 
an earthern pitcher at his elbow. 

The scene of Lars’ activities was then 
shifted to the guest rooms. He found 
the linen press as unerringly as a bur- 
glar locates a safe, and soon the air was 
filled with flying sheets and pillowcases. 
May was dispatched with scissors and a 
basket in quest of roses and lilacs and 
even conservatory floral treasures. 

“ve warned Jeroloman that if he tries 
to interfere, he will be the shock unit in 
a battle of flowers,” Lars told Queston. 
“He is fomenting trouble, but let him, for 
the nonce. I don’t think he is quite up 
to any more field sports for this day.” 

The next objective for attack was the 
dining-room table, a beautiful and solid 
piece of old rosewood and mahogany. 
Lars gave it a swift furbishing with an 
apron he had caught about him, then be- 
gan to lay a tablecloth. The glass and 
china cupboard was raided and its con- 
tents dry-cleaned. Then Queston, tod- 
dling nervously on the heels of his whirl- 
ing dervish jinni, discovered that the 
silver service was lacking. 

“That rooks it!” he said despairingly. 
“Kitchenware doesn’t jibe with Sévres 
and delf and Quimper china, and cut and 
Sandwich glass.” 

“Half a mo’, sir.” Lars spun to the 
door. “I must go off aboard my boat. 
You might be sticking the flowers round, 
in an arrangement emblematic of wel- 
come.” 

Never having made a study of this 
esthetic Japanese art, Queston fell back 
on the color sense inherited from his fa- 
ther. May helped him, to his amazement 
smilingly. 

“Wherever did 4e drop from, Mr. 
Hardy?” she asked. 

“From a big red star, I should say.” 

“Ts he going to work for you?” 


“That is the arrangement. He seems 
to have made a flying start.” 
“Well, I never saw his like. Some sort 


of furriner, ain’t he?” 

“All of that and more. As your hus- 
band says, he is not canny. I employed 
him to rid the house of rats. One thing 
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is certain. Whether as master or man, 
he has lived in good houses. He knew 
each piece of china without looking on 
the back.” 

“He’s terrible strong. He picked me 
up by both elbows when I was tryin’ to 
start the range and set me one side like 
I was a child of three. And I’m right 
solid.” 

Lars returned with a sea bag under one 
arm and a sole leather valise that clinked 
as he set it down. Unlocking this, he 
began to scoop out handfuls of gleaming 
silverware. 

“May will have ta do some quick 
washing between courses,” he said. “But 
it ought to get us by.” 

Queston picked up a broad fish knife 
and turned it to look at the engraving 
on the handle. He observed that it was 
not a coronet, but a crown. He weighed 
it in his hand. 

“Where did you get all this?” he 
asked. 

“In the Bahamas, sir. On bottom, in 
three fathoms water. I was drifting in a 
calm and looking down I saw some 
wreckage and a small chest. I went 
down and got a line to it and heaved it 
up. There was only this silverware. 
Spanish, I should say. The property of 
some old grandee related to royalty. Pi- 
rate loot, perhaps.” 

“What is in the sea bag?” 

“Some clean whites, for serving, sir. 
Tunic and trousers. Best I could do.” 

“Good enough, I should say.” 

Queston asked no more questions. He 
reserved his opinion as to the silver, for 
the time being. Other cares seemed more 
pressing. A smart delivery truck with 
the comestibles arrived. Lars tallied 
them, then brought the bill to Queston, 
who wrote a check for the amount. 
Queston wondered what his mother 
would say to all of this. 


CHAPTER V. 
STUFF WITH A KICK. 


ITH a “Dear me, so this is the old 
Close Place” look, Mrs. Stackpole 
descended from her large and costly car. 
What she really said was ““My dear Ques- 
ton, how do you do? What a tall, hand- 


some boy you’ve grown to be.” Then, 
glancing up the steps down which Lars 
was coming to take the luggage: ‘‘Pray, 
who is that? And where is your dear 
mother? Did she get my wire?” 

“Unfortunately not, Mrs. Stackpole,” 
Queston said. ‘She had left for New 
York just before it came, and I was 
unable to get her on the phone. But I 
hope to be able to make you comfort- 
able. That is my yacht keeper, Arra- 
gon.” 

“Really, you have a yacht? But I 
don’t quite understand. Do you open 
your mother’s telegrams? And is Rose- 
mary in the habit of flitting off overnight 
this way?” 

A stab of irritation went through Ques- 
ton. He answered with a tinge of irony: 

“Oh, yes! Mother has led such a 
blameless life that she doesn’t mind my 
opening her telegrams. Besides, you see, 
we haven’t yet put the place in commis- 
sion. The servants and luggage are to 
come out to-morrow. But I’ve a work- 
ing staff, so please come in.” 

“But are you sure it’s quite—that you 
are really prepared for us? This is most 
unexpected 2 

“Dinner will be spoiling in a few min- 
utes, ’m afraid. And you must be hun- 
gry.” 

“T am ravenous. Positively famishing. 
Come, girls! You remember Queston 
Hardy!” 

Lars had deftly whisked out the lug- 
gage without waiting for the upshot of 
the questionnaire, and as Queston now 
stepped to greet the “gawky, leggy kids 
who didn’t fit their faces,” he perceived 
that once again Lars was right, and that 
Old Father Time had done his beauty 
doctor’s job as effectually as he per- 
formed that of reaper. There got down 
from the spacious interior of the car a 
girl, soft and tender and willowy and 
graceful. He was conscious of a pair of 
keen, starry eyes that opened widely at 
sight of him, then a dulcet and caressing 
voice that murmured: 

“Ques Hardy! How beautifully you’ve 
changed. I feel like giving you a kiss.” 

“No, you don’t, Hermione,” said a 
more tonic voice, from the depths of the 
palanquin. ‘“He’s mine. I won two out 
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of three. Here, Ques, take this squirm- 
ing mutt.” A small, wriggling mass of 
soft, long fur was thrust into Queston’s 
hands. 

Daphne descended, not flowingly like 
her elder sister, but with a light spring 
that landed her at Queston’s side. 

“Hello, Ques, old egg! Don’t let Her- 
micne undercut me. We matched for 
you on the way down, and I won. Yes, 
I think you’re clean enough to kiss.” 
And she raised on tiptoes, seeming to 
drop a rose petal on Queston’s lean 
cheek. ‘Did I hear you say that din- 
ner was ready, or was it an angel that 
spoke?” 

“Speaking of angels,” Hermione mur- 
mured, “that spread-out yacht steward 
of yours has the face of a cock bird of 
the angel species, hasn’t he? In full 
plumage.” 

“Girls, girls!” Mrs. Stackpole re- 
proved. ‘You see they have changed 
quite a lot, Queston. For the worse.” 

“Impossible——” Queston began, in- 
tending gallantry, then on the shriek of 
laughter decided to let it pass for a joke. 
“Can you still put a whole peach in your 
mouth?” he asked Hermione. “Or have 
you given up such cannibal practice?” 


“Nifty,” Daphne observed. “Ring u 
y; p & 
one, Ques.” 

“The garage is right on round——” 


Queston said to the chauffeur, but Mrs. 
Stackpole interrupted: 

“The car has got to go on to New 
Haven for a slight repair, Queston. 
There’s a bearing that keeps heating. 
My other man scorched it, like an idiot. 
I had hoped to get here at six, but we 
had to drive slowly.” 


HE telegram, then, had been only 

a ruse to take them unprepared. 
That would be the woman’s pet trick, to 
butt into the house of a friend before 
the roulette outfit could be turned into a 
tea set, or the Sunday comics grabbed 
up and shoved under the sofa. 

In that case, she must be disappointed 
row. Queston ushered them in. Mrs. 
Stackpole raised her lorgnette. 

“My word, but what’s been going on 
here?” 

“Merely a little spring house clean- 
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ing,” Queston deprecated. “Just a dab 
of paint and varnish here and there.” 

“What a perfectly darling, hideous, 
precious, stately old horror of a royal 
Victorian room!” Daphne cried. “Every- 
thing but pie-faced ancestors.” 

“They are in the attic,” Queston said. 
“Some day I intend to have them re- 
crusted and freshly baked and _ stuck 
round. The estate is now rechristened, 
or rather christened, ‘Queston Close.’ ” 

Mrs. Stackpole raised her fine eye- 
brows. She was a large and regal lady. 
““Queston Close.’ H’m! Not so bad, 
even if a little trite.” 

“The ‘Close? may be taken in the 
crossword-puzzle sense, if one so 
chooses,” Queston said. 

The grandfather’s clock struck the full 
Westminster chimes, then began the 
hour. The dining-room portiéres were 
slid back with a musical tinkle that 
ended in a click. 

“Dinner is served, madame,” said a 
resonant voice respectfully. 

Queston did not miss either of the 
tricks: Dinner on the stroke of eight, 
and Lars placing Mrs. Stackpole in the 
complimentary light of hostess, like roy- 
alty. 

Mrs. Stackpole looked pleased, then 
turned to Queston. 

“We must brush up, my dear. 
to delay dinner.” 

“The maid is waiting at the head of 
the stairs, madame,” Lars said. 

Both girls turned to stare at him. 

“Arragon, did you say?” Daphne whis- 
pered to Queston. “Or was it paragon?” 

“Both,” Queston answered. “The 
maid is the young wife of the gardener. 
Her name is May Jeroloman.” 

“Really? Then Jeroloman may worry. 
Got any more exhibits, Ques?” 

“Only a few hundred rats, or maybe 
it’s thousands. But they can’t get into 
the rooms. If you hear weird noises in 
the night, don’t be afraid of burglars.” 

“Rats? Then why don’t you have 
them cleaned out?” Mrs. Stackpole de- 
manded. “My old Beacon Street house 
was rat-ridden when they started to tear 
down both sides. I had an expert come, 
and he made quick work of them.” 

“Arragon is going to undertake the 


Sorry 
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job, though I don’t know how well he 
understands rats. I’ve promised him a 
boon if he succeeds.” 

The girls looked intensely curious. 

“What sert of boon?” 

“Anything he chooses to ask of me 
that has ne intrinsic money value, and 
that I do not require for my own needs.” 

Hermione seemed to ponder this, then 
asked:, 

“Was that his suggestion?” 

“Tt was. It sounds like nothing, to 
me.” 

“Well, I'll say there’s a catch in it. 
Dangerous promise, Ques. Remember 
the Pied Piper!” 

“A’m!” mused Mrs. Stackpole. “The 
Pied Piper of Queston Close. Come on, 
girls. I smell roast duck. That’s one 
good thing about these old houses. You 
know when you're not going to starve.” 

The dinner was all that Queston had 
expected of it. Late in May in a coun- 
try house with an old garden and a gar- 
dener who is efficient, if in other ways a 
pest, and with a good city market near, 
food is not difficult if one has a kitchen 
chemist, or alchemist. Queston felt that 
again he had rubbed the iamp with suc- 
cess. 

Mrs. Stackpole was of course quick to 
note the silver service. 

“What’s this royal ware?” 

“Arragon supplied it,’ Queston said, 
while Lars was doing a lightning change 
from butler to chef. “He says he found 
it on bottom, in three fathoms water, 
down in the West Indies. But I think 
he inherited it from his royal ancestress 
Catherine, who was married for a while 
to Henry VIII.” 

“T see. That wouldn’t be surprising, 
nowadays. A Russian prince washes 
Toodles, twice a week. Don’t feed him 
any more, Hermione. I wish that storm 
would break and bang away and get it 
over with. Compliments on your chef, 
Queston. I wonder Rosemary sees fit to 
stay away from a single meal. Has she 
any beaux?” 

“No, merely suitors.” 

Mrs, Stackpole looked at him reflec- 
tively. 

“If you were my son, I’d put you in 
the diplomatic service.” 


“Yes, I think I should like that,” 
Daphne agreed. “We would be a little 
wasted here, living with Downing Street 
furniture and rats. Not many of my 
boy friends could throw such a top-hole 
dinner on an hour’s warning.” 

“We can thank Arragon for that,” 
Queston said. 

“Oh, well, everybody in diplomacy has 
to thank somebody for something. We 
could take him on for dragoman.” 

“Better get his kennel register first,” 
Hermione advised. “It must be a bit 
embarrassing to have your guests rise 
and remain standing when a servant en- 
ters the room.” 

Mrs. Stackpole nodded. 

“That happened to a friend of mine in 
Paris when her Austrian governess came 
in to take the children to bed. What’s 
struck that little tike?” 

Toodles had dashed suddenly out into 
the central hall, gargling his throat as 
he slipped and scurried over the polished 
parquet, then began to bark in the sharp 
asthmatic fashion peculiar to toy Peking- 
ese. This alarm did not seem directed 
to any especial quarter, the tiny dog 
spinning round head in air as he voiced 
his suspicions. At the same moment a 
distant growling of thunder was audible. 

“The storm, I fancy,” Daphne said. 
“Tt will probably break about the time 
we get to sleep, and then I’ll have to hunt 
up some good lightning conductor. 
Thunder makes me sick.” 

“Dap’s afraid of everything, except 
what she ought to be afraid of,” Her- 
mione observed. “Thunder and rats and 
mice and ghosts and flapping blinds and 
things. I’m afraid she wouldn’t fit in 
here, Ques. This big old curiosity shop 
of yours must be rich in all those things.” 

“Now, just stop trying to can my am- 
bitions as chatelaine of Queston Close, 
Hermione. It’s not sporting, when I 
won the toss.” 

“This afternoon,” Queston said, “I 
found some mysterious footprints in the 
attic. The door to the attic stairs is 
solid, iron-bound oak with an ancient and 
a modern lock. It hadn’t been opened, 
and the tracks did not lead to the stairs. 
They looked as if made by a small san- 
daled foot 2 
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“Stop it,’ Daphne cried, “uniess you 
want me to shriek in my sleep and give 
Queston Close a dark name!” 

“They'd think the rats had got the 
house cat,” Hermione said. 

“You are the cat, Hermione. Don’t 
you think she looks like one, Ques, with 
her yellow eyes and long mouth turned 
up at the corners? Well, she is. She 
likes to prowl at night, and she can see 
in the dark. And she has sharp claws!” 

“T no longer wonder,’ Queston said, 
“that the ancient Egyptians worshiped 
cats.” 

“Chalk up one for me, Dap.” Her- 
mione threw Queston a look that made 
him feel like a very grand seigneur. 

He had been unable to keep his eyes 
away from this girl. Daphne also was 
a beauty, but of the Dianesque type that 
did not appeal to him so strongly. The 
flippant talk of both girls had their ef- 
fect on Queston, who wondered that Mrs. 
Stackpole ignored it. Aside from an oc- 
casional “Girls, girls!” or a “Don’t be 
horried, dear!” that came from time to 
time like the perfunctory raps of the vice- 
president’s gavel in Congress and were 
about as much heeded, this august 
duenna let them rattle on. 

Yet as Queston watched Hermione, he 
could feel his misogyny slipping off him 
as a lobster must feel on shedding its 
protective crust, defenseless, vulnerable, 
yet with a certain thrill of disencum- 
brance. He wished, though, that Mrs. 
Stackpole had brought up her orphan 
nieces better. 


HEN, as the perfect little dinner so 
nicely cooked and served proceeded, 

Queston became aware that while he 
found it hard to keep from looking con- 
stantly at Hermione, so also did she ap- 
pear to be no less interested in himself. 
Their eyes met constantly, not only when 
they spoke directly to each other, but 
during Daphne’s chatter, or when Mrs. 
Stackpole was speaking in her dry and 
often witty way. 

There came presently another and 
louder rumble of thunder. 

“Have you any feather beds, with the 
other colonial junk, Ques, old dear?” 
Daphne asked. 


“A little goose like you ought to be 
able to supply plumage of her own,” 
Mrs. Stackpole said. 

Queston looked at Hermione. 

“Are you afraid of thunderstorms, 
too?” 

“Ym not afraid of anything,” she an- 
swered, not boastingly, but as one stating 
calmly a fact. 

“That’s not true,” Daphne contra- 
dicted. ‘fhe lives in constant fear of 
missing something, even if it’s not her 
own.” 

“Such as——” 

“Thrills. Adventure. She would walk 
a mile barefoot through the snow to in- 
spect the scene of a murder. Wouldn’t 
she, aunty?” 

“Eh—what? ’Pon my word, Queston, 
this delicious little dinner on top of an 
all-day ride has made me drowsy. I’m 
actually fighting sleep. I have been, for 
the last few minutes.” She glanced at a 
champagne glass half filled with a fluid 
of ruddy color. “Could it be this home- 
made currant wine? Because it’s quite 
delicious.” 

“Possibly, after your all-day ride,” 
Queston answered. “This was donated 
by the gardener’s wife, who made it her- 
self. It ought to be pure and harm- 
less.” 

“You’ve no more than tasted your 
own, have you?” 

“No, I don’t care for the absinth 
flavor.” 

“Tt grows on you, like this rummy old 
barrack with its mixed-pickle furniture,” 
Daphne said. Her voice seemed a little 
thick. Queston saw her slyly reach for 
Hermione’s glass, in which the shaved ice 
had melted. 

Mrs. Stackpole failed to see this fur- 
tive act, but straightened stiffly in her 
chair. 

“Daphne, you are rude! 
talk is not amusing.” 

Queston felt exceedingly «uncomfort- 
able, not at Daphne’s words, but at what 
he began to fear inspired them, and the 
altered tone of her voice. Mrs. Stack- 
pole, he could see, was really angry. Her 
face was slightly flushed, her eyes bright, 
though heavy-lidded. Queston wondered 
if perhaps Jeroloman might not have 


That sort of 
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added spirits of some sort—grain alcohol, 
perhaps—to that presumably harmless 
currant wine. If so, this would account 
for Mrs. Stackpole’s drowsiness and 
Daphne’s thick speech. He was sorry 
that he had permitted it to be served, 
but Lars had done so without consult- 
ing him. 

Queston had not touched his own glass 
after the first sip, and Hermione had not 
even tasted hers. As she now gave no 
symptom of her aunt’s drowsiness and 
her younger sister’s laxity of speech and 
general demeanor, vagueness of eyes and 
sagging attitude, it would seem that 
something stronger than fermented cur- 
rant juice was at its work. 

Daphne took the reproof with a laugh 
a little off the key of honest mirth, then 
said plaintively: 

“Queston doesn’t mind a little joke 
from his one-time little playmate, do you, 
Ques? I don’t really mean to knock 
your fine old Georgian-Victorian-Renais- 
sance-Hoboken things. But the twin 
four-poster in my room would look good 
to me right now. I’m all in from our 
long ride, and the excitement of seeing 
you, and I ought to be in bed at this 
moment.” 

Mrs. Stackpole snapped: 

“And that’s just where you and I had 
better go, immediately we’ve finished. I 
can scarcely keep my eyes open, while 
the effect on you, Daphne, seems to be 
infinitely worse.” 

“l’m awfully sorry,” Queston said. 
“Tt’s my fault, not Daphne’s, Mrs. Stack- 
pole. I shouldn’t have let the stuff be 
served.” 

“Don’t blame yourself, my dear boy. 
Currant wine is quite harmless in itself, 
but you never can tell about these home- 
made drinks nowadays.” 

They left the dining room. Lars, com- 
ing in presently to clear the table, 
glanced at the decanter on the sideboard, 
then at the empty wineglasses. It would 
appear to him that all had enjoyed the 
beverage Jeroloman had, after some per- 
suasion, gone to his mushroom cellar to 
fetch. Lars had twice filled Mrs. Stack- 
pole’s and Daphne’s glasses, Hermione’s 
and Queston’s but once. But all were 
now empty. Daphne, the incorrigible, 


had gone back to look for her handker- 
chief. 

Lars’ seraphic mouth wore a little 
smile as he went to the pantry with his 
first load. Returning to the dining room, 
he confronted Queston, who had excused 
himself to speak with him. 

“I’m sorry you served that currant 
wine, Lars. Jeroloman must have laced 
the stuff with spirits. It was strong as 
billy-o.” 

“Really, sir? I hadn’t thought of that. 
But I don’t think there’s any harm done, 
sir. It may keep the ladies from being 
disturbed by the rats.” 

“Well, perhaps you’re right. 
gotten about the rats.” 

“They are pretty bad. May told me 
that when she went up to lay back the 
beds, they were raising a terrific row. No 
doubt the unaccustomed smell of so 
much feod cooking has excited them. 
And the storm will soon be breaking, sir. 
Better that they should sleep through 
that, also.” 

“Perhaps you're right,” Queston re- 
peated. Lars was really wonderful. He 
thought of everything. 


I'd for- 


CHAPTER VI. 
UNEXPECTED BLACKNESS, 


UESTON went back into the big hall 
to find Mrs. Stackpole sitting bolt 
upright in a stiff and uncomfortable near- 
Jacobean chair, her hands gripping its 
arms as if she had either started to rise, 
then distrusted her lower extremities, or 
else dared not relax lest she succumb to 
the drowsiness she was valiantly fighting. 
Daphne, unresistant, had sunk back 
into a less pretentious and far more com- 
fortable piece, heavily upholstered and 
of no particular style or period, though 
suggesting early Hamburg-American line. 
Possibly a fancied rocking of the house 
may have drawn her to it instinctively. 
She was asleep. 

Hermione had seated herself on the 
ebony bench of the old-fashioned grand 
piano that had been put in perfect tune, 
and was playing lightly and with sure 
touch a selection from “Manon.” She 
glanced at Queston as he entered and 
raised her eyebrows a little. 
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Mrs. Stackpole, with thoroughbred 
frankness, made no bones of her sub- 
merged sensibilities. “I declare, Ques- 
ton, I haven’t felt so squiffy since I 
stopped racketing and started to get in 
training for a long and losing fight for 
youth and beauty. As for Daphne, I’m 
afraid I’ve been too severe. Her symp- 
toms and behavior are those of a patient 
going under ether. She will be snoring 
in a moment.” 

Daphne roused herself, 
Queston and muttered: 

“Nossing of the short. I never shnore 
—and it isn’t fair to try to dishqualify 
me as chatelaine of Q-Queston Closh.” 

Hermione rose. 

“Let’s get to bed, Aunt Cynthia. 
Don’t ring for the maid, Ques. Just give 
her your arm. She never touches any- 
thing alcoholic, so it’s torped her, poor 
dear.” 

Queston was touched at this rallying 
to the support of a sister who had been 
rapping sharply at her elder one. He 
said nothing. 

Mrs. Stackpole rose, established her 
equilibrium, then motioned Queston to 
precede her with Daphne. The girl 
struggled up, sank back, tried gamely 
again and, assisted by Queston, moved 
toward the big stairway. They made the 
ascent with no great difficulty. At the 
head of the stairs, Hermione, who had 
immediately followed them, relieved him 
of his unsteady burden. Behind them, 
Mrs. Stackpole was plodding valiantly 
upward. 

With her arms around her sister’s 
waist, Hermione swayed toward him, her 
lips brushing his ear. 

“Go back downstairs. If the maid or 
butler or anybody else comes in, pretend 
to be half asleep. Then come stumbling 
up, go to your room and lock the door 
on the outside and slip into my room. 
I’ve got to talk to you. There’s some- 
thing back of all this.” She pushed him 
gently toward the stairs and said aloud: 
“Thanks, I can manage now.” 

Queston nodded, and turned to go 
down, meeting Mrs. Stackpole nearly at 
the top. This lady’s face was set fixedly 


to the front. 
“All right, Good night. 


blinked at 


Queston. 


Don’t worry, it’s not your fault. That 
beauty of a new steward let us down.” 
And she proceeded on her determined 
way. 

Puzzled, excited, and with a vague sus- 
picion now beginning to crystallize, Ques- 
ton obeyed Hermione’s orders. He went 
down into the hall and sank into the big 
chair quitted by Daphne. Leaning back, 
he closed his eyes and set himself to 
think. It was natural, he reflected, for 
he himself to suspect the currant wine of 
being heavily dosed with alcohol, or 
something even more potent. But why 
should such an idea have occurred to 
Hermione? She knew nothing about the 
trouble with Jeroloman, his subjugation, 
jealousy and thirst for vengeance by 
whatever means his bestial and _half- 
drunken brain might find expedient. 

Queston’s opinion was that the gar- 
dener, on Lars’ demand to supply the 
table with some of his private stock of 
self-made wine, had merely dosed it heav- 
ily with pure alcohol, trusting to the 
sugar content and shaved ice to disguise 
its potency, as no doubt it had. The 
sickly absinth-tasting herb would 
greatly help in masking any rawness to 
tongue and palate. Jeroloman had seer 
and acted on a chance to disgrace Ques- 
ton, intoxicate both him and his guests, 
breaking up in disorder the first little en- 
tertainment under his new proprietorship. 
And Queston was bound to admit that he 
had scored at least fifty per cent in such 
an effort. 

But apparently Hermione, though fur- 
nished with none of these facts, suspected 
more in it than that. Queston could not 
imagine what that might be. As Daphne, 
before being overcome, had stated that 
her sister was a thrill hunter craving ad- 
venture and mystery, it looked rather as 
if Hermione’s sensational imaginings had 
built up some sort of an impromptu bogy. 


HOWEVER, Queston had fallen under 

the power of Hermione’s rare allure, 
and was willing to obey her whispered 
instructions. It was indiscreet to the 
point of folly for him as host to enter 
the rooms of young-girl guests at night, 
even though they communicated through 
the newly constructed bathroom with 
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Mrs. Stackpole’s, but the situation 
seemed to Queston to warrant such an 
act, at least for a few brief moments. He 
would, however, wait until certain that 
Lars and the Jerolomans had gone to 
bed. 

Once launched on this risky course, 
Queston decided to carry out Hermione’s 
directions to the letter. He went a little 
farther, by getting up from the big chair 
and stretching himself out on a chester- 
field, as if overcome by sleepiness. The 
thunder still rumbled away, louder and 
nearer but not yet violently punctuated, 
indicating that breeze was lacking to 
bring up the storm rapidly. Half an 
hour passed. Evidently the dish washing 
was over, as Queston heard Lars straight- 
ening up the dining room. Once or twice, 
he seemed to pause, as if looking through 
into the hall where Queston was plainly 
visible on the chesterfield. A few mo- 
ments later, he went out, and directly 
there came the sound of a side door clos- 
ing gently and a light scuffling on the 
gravel outside. Lars going down to see 
that all was snug aboard his boat, per- 
haps, or to swing a riding light or some- 
thing. 

Queston rose, slipped quietly through 
the dining room and looked into the pan- 
try. It was darkened, as also was the 
kitchen beyond. May must have gone 
to bed. Jeroloman probably snoring off 
his home-brew by this time. 

A good chance now to learn what Her- 
mione had to say, if she had not grown 
tired of waiting. He went softly up the 
stairs. The rats were by this time hold- 
ing their stormy congress, but with less 
racing through the walls than gnawing at 
them here and there, as if no longer con- 
tent to occupy the intermural space. 
They wanted caviar and succulent roast 
duck. 

Perhaps it was just as well that Mrs. 
Stackpole and Daphne had been well 
dosed with hypnotic, Queston reflected. 
Almost anybody might be frightened by 
such a scuffling and scraping as was now 
going on at all sides and overhead. 
Mostly overhead, he thought. It sounded 
almost as if they were in the attic, drag- 
ging trunks from under the eaves. 

Queston paused at the door of the big 


room occupied by the two girls and beat 
a soft tattoo. Almost instantly it was 
opened. 

“Have you locked your own door?” 
Hermione whispered. 

“No. May’s gone to bed, and Lars 
just went down to the boat.” 

“Well, go lock it anyhow. We might 
still be talking when he comes back. Or 
perhaps he hasn’t gone after all. Merely 
a feint.” 

“But what——” 

“Go lock your door, then come in here. 
Somebody may want to see if you are in 
bed. If it’s locked and you don’t an- 
swer, they’re apt to carry on.” 

“Who? Carry on what?” 

“That’s what I want to talk to you 
about. Please do as I say.” 

Queston turned without further argu- 
ment to obey the order. Having carried 
out Hermione’s directions, he returned 
and slipped into the room. 


HE room was lighted dimly. On one 
of the twin beds lay Daphne, like a 

sleeping nymph. A very soundly sleep- 
ing nymph, for while she had evidently 
told the truth about not snoring, her deep 
regular breath was not wholly soundless. 
Stertorous, a physician would have called 
it. The bathroom doors were open, both 
of them, Queston opined, as from the 
next room en suite came sounds that only 
their maker could have protested were 
not snores. 

Hermione glanced at Queston with 
those same inquiring, lifted brows. 

“Pretty well doped, eh, what, Ques?” 
She led the way to the chintz-covered 
window seat. 

“Doped?” Queston seated himself be- 
side her. “Did you say ‘doped?’ ” 

“Yes, that’s the way it’s spelled. A 
little liquor never did this. Daphne got 
a double dose. She sneaked mine at ta- 
ble, before I tasted it, and I let her, as I 
never touch anything but water. Then 
I think she tilted down two in a hurry 
when she went back to get her handker- 
chief—yours, and wine, that had been 
refilled.” 

“Why did you let her?” 

“T was looking through the music, and 
didn’t see. Besides, I was doing some 
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long-distance thinking. I tasted the stuff 
when I saw what was happening to Aunt 
Cynthia and Daphne, and I recognized 
that dopey taste. I had a bad ear last 
summer, diving into Bar Harbor water 
without a cap, and the doctor fed me 
that stuff to ease the pain.” 

“Currant wine?” 

“Currant dope, before the Harrison 
Law. Paregoric.” 

“Pare But that’s opium!” 

“Yes. The camphorated tincture. It 
tastes just like absinth.” 

“Rut 

“But who would want to dope us all, 
and why?” Hermione supplied. “That’s 
what I am asking you.” 

They were talking not in whispers, 
which are penetrating, but very low 
modulated voices, such as trained nurses 
use. The rats were holding high carnival 
overhead. 

““Then it must be that beast of a Je- 
roloman,” Queston growled. “He’s a 
surly brute of a gardener we are saddled 
with, and he is all snarled up in this 
estate with so much legal tape that we 
don’t know how to get rid of him. At 
least, I couldn’t see, until to-day.” 

“How, then?” Hermione asked. 

“By antidoting him with a yellow 
peril of his own. Taking on Lars.” 

“Aunt Cynthia was right. You are a 
born diplomat. A Machiavelli. But 
there’s such a thing as getting more than 
the required dose of antidote. How was 
Lars to go about it?” 

“That wasn’t definitely stated. Lars 
started in by drinking the pig’s swill, 
then giving him a much-needed bath 
when he resented it.” Queston briefly 
described that episode. 

“Naturally Jeroloman would want to 
get even,’ Hermione mused. ‘And his 
method of doing so wouldn’t leave you 
much to make a noise about.” 

“Tt would if I could prove that he had 
tried to poison us with paregoric. On 
two counts. Having an opiate drug in 
his possession, then his administering it 
with malicious intent.” 

“T guess you are right,’ Hermione 
agreed. “Enough at least to break that 
part of the entail that’s stuck him here 
on your property.” 


“Yes, and to stick him into another 
old-fashioned stone house with iron bars 
on all the windows, instead of only the 
attic ones.” 

“What’s that? Are there iron bars on 
your attic windows?” 

“Yes, but not set so closely but that a 
kid might squeeze through between 
them.” 

“Why was that done? And when?” 

“When Captain Saltonstall came back 
from China after the Boxer Revolution, 
and persuaded Grandfather Close to let 
him store a lot of his junk up there.” 

“Loot?” 

“T don’t know. Very likely. Every- 
body was doing it. There’s a good deal 
that’s never been unpacked. Uncle Salt 
himself had the bars put on, but they 
didn’t make a very burglar-proof job of 
it.” 

“Then what you said at dinner about 
finding small footprints up there in the 
attic was not all bunk?” 

“Tt wasn’t any of it bunk. There they 
were, and there they still are, as I was 
careful not to disturb them. And they 
came from the window, as I said, and I 
could not find any going to or from the 
Stairs.” 

A louder and nearer burst of thunder 
rolled across the sky, this time with a 
vivid flare of lightning not long after it. 
Hermione threw a glance at Daphne, who 
did not stir. Queston also glanced at 
the sleeping girl. 

“T say, Hermione, if you are sure 
about that being paregoric, don’t you 
think we ought to do something? Calla 
doctor? There might be some danger.” 

“J don’t think so. MHer heart action 
and breathing are strong and regular. 
I’ve been watching her closely for the 
past hour. Aunt Cynthia,” her long 
smile curved up the corners of her mouth, 
“doesn’t seem to need any watching.” 

“Mightn’t it be that other stuff?” 

“No. It’s an opiate. Didn’t you no- 
tice their eyes?” 

“Only that they were a bit vague and 
blinky.”” Queston opened his own a lit- 
tle wider. “I see. Now you speak of 
it, I notice that they looked a shade paler 
than when we sat down to dinner. Pupils 
contracted———” 
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“To pin points. And Daphne’s are 
naturally big when she gets a little ex- 
cited. Mine were contracted that way 
when I was taking that stuff, before the 
doctor pierced my eardrum. They 
looked like a yellow cat’s, in the sun.” 

“T think I’d better telephone 2 

He was interrupted by a shattering 
detonation. With it came so brilliant a 
glare of lightning as to pierce the inter- 
stices of the old-fashioned shutters that 
were slanted downward. Then, as their 
eyes recovered from the blinding flash, 
they found themselves in total darkness. 


CHAPTER VII. 
CLEWS GALORE. 


IGHTS gone glimmering,” Queston 
whispered. ‘Pole or tree struck and 

the safety fuse burned out.” 

“Sure it wasn’t the house?” Hermione 
asked. 

“Don’t think so. It’s weathered hun- 
dreds of ’em. Hope you are not scared.” 

“T told you at dinner that I was not 
afraid of anything, and it’s a fact. I’m 
not. Danger merely interests me.” 

The drowsy voice of Mrs. Stackpole 
. came from the room beyond. 

“Girls, girls! Hermione, dear!” 

“Yes, aunty!” Hermione slipped into 
the bathroom, though how she managed 
without colliding against something 
Queston could not imagine. Perhaps 
Daphne was right about her sister hav- 
ing certain feline faculties. 

“What a fearful thunderbolt. And 
here comes the rain. Is Daphne awake?” 

To Queston’s relief, as well as to his 


discomfiture, Daphne answered with 
drowsy petulance: 

“Yes, I am. That beastly thunder 
woke me. Where’s Hermione?” 

“Here. I’m coming back, Dap. Go 
to sleep again.” 

“Can do. Turn on the light, will you? 


My throat’s all glued together. Darn 
it,” there came a rustling about, “the 
bally glim is doused. That’s the trouble 
with these detached medieval villas. If 
you stamp your foot, the lights walk out 
on you. Never mind. I’ve found the 
water pitcher. Wow! There’s another 
one——” 


Again a crash and a cross-hatched 
glare. Queston reached for the chintz 
window curtain and drew it over him. 
He felt that he was badly placed as a 
punctilious and chivalrous host, and he 
prayed that the lights might not go on 
again. Sometimes, in the suburbs, they 
switched off from the power house. But 
in that case, they would stay switched 
off while the storm lasted. At any rate, 
it was comforting to know that neither 
of his guests required the services of a 
physician. 

Thirsty gurglings came from Daphne, 
then a sleepy: “Let her bang. It’s not 
my house. What’s more, it never will be. 
Queston is all right, but a little slow on 
the uptake for a modern maid like me. 
Get that _allit-lilit-’ra-ray And 
Daphne lapsed into the arms of Mor- 
pheus again. 

A brief silence ensued. ‘Then, like a 
good ship that has struck the steady 
draft of the northeast trades, Mrs. Stack- 
pole snored away again on the sea of 
sleep. Hermione stole back to the win- 
dow seat. 

“They’re all right,’ she murmured. 
“A bit embarrassing if Aunt Cynthia had 
got up and come in here with her torch. 
However, she didn’t, so that’s all right. 
Now tell me again what was that you 
said about your contract with Arragon? 
That if he rid the house of Jeroloman, 
he was to have what sort of boon?” 

“The contract was to the effect that 
I was to withdraw any claim of mine to 
what he chose to ask me for, provided 
that thing had no legal value——”’ 

“Vou said ‘intrinsic value’ at dinner,” 
Hermione interrupted. 

“Did I? Yes, I believe you are right. 
But the word was ‘legal.’ And limited, 
as I remember, to ‘any legal value from 
any trade or sale that I might make, 
and that I did not require for my own 
use.’ That sounds like nothing to me.” 

“Oh, does it? Well, then, it sounds 
like a lot to me.” 

“You have a mind like a sleuth.” 

“Sorry I can’t say as much for you, 
Ques. With all this you’ve got to go on. 
Clews from attic to cellar—where the 
currant wine came from, slamming down 
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on your head. You don’t need a mind 
like a sleuth, but please don’t have one 
like a sloth. Listen!” 

There came from overhead what 
sounded like a cavalry charge, then 
squealings, scamperings and a dull thud. 

“Merely rats,” Queston said. 

“They sound more like cats and dogs, 
and it’s raining those things outside. 
How long is this apt to last?” 

“A couple of hours, perhaps. There’s 
no wind with it. That may come later, 
though, and full bore.” 

“Queston, I want to go up attic,” said 
Hermione. 

“What? In all this——” 

“Now is just the time. Before it’s too 
late. Have you an electric torch, and a 
gun?” 

“Neither. Didn’t expect to need any 
burglar sporting gear overnight.” 

“Any lamps, then?” 

“Plent:. But I doubt if they’ve been 
filled. And I don’t know where to find 
the oil. Poor chance in the dark to put 
my hands on it.” 

“Then can’t you get at least a candle 
and a poker?” 

“Both accessories here in the room. 
On your night table and by the fireplace. 
Why not borrow your aunt’s torch, if 
you must go bogy hunting?” 

“She sleeps with it under her pillow. 
The candle will do. Wait.” 


AGAIN Hermione slipped like a wraith 

through the gloom. Another crash of 
thunder with its incandescent flash 
helped her a little. Daphne slept now 
more quietly, her parched throat re- 
lieved. Then, as Queston waited in si- 
lence for Hermione to find a candle and 
poker in the dark, there came the sound 
of a light step passing outside the door. 
It was not a stealthy step, but firm and 
assured, making no effort at inaudibility. 
It passed the door and halted farther 
down the hall. 

In another glimmer of light from 
through the shutters, Queston had an in- 
stantaneous glimpse of Hermione stand- 
ing by the door, her ear against the 
crack. He wondered how she had man- 
aged to slip there so swiftly and so si- 
lently. Several seconds passed. Then 


he felt her crowding down beside him, 
her lips against his ear. 

“That’s Lars,” she whispered. ‘He 
stopped at your door and listened, but 
did not knock. He has gone on down 
the back stairs.” 

“What about it?” Queston asked. 

“He wants to make sure that we are 
all asleep. He was inviting a call when 
he passed here.” 

“Perhaps he wanted to warn you 
about the lights being out. To keep you 
from being frightened. That fellow 
thinks of everything.” 

“Ves. I believe he does—and then 
some.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That’s what I want to find out. 
Have you the keys to the attic door?” 

“They are in my room. I have a 
magpie habit of hiding such things in 
odd places.” 

“And not finding them again?” 

“T always find them, when I do that. 
It’s when I put them carefully away that 
they disappear. I dropped the keys be- 
hind a silhouette cutting of grandfather, 
when he was young and handsome.” 

“That’s lucky.” 

“Why? Who would be apt to take 
them?” 

“Lars, when you were at dinner.” 

“But what could Lars want of them? 
Hold on. I know what you are going to 
say. ‘That’s what I want to find out.’ 
Am I right?” 

“Ves. You’re improving, my little 
Watson. Lars must be sore.” 

“But look here, surely you don’t sus- 
pect Lars of having anything to do with 
all this mysterious business of footprints 
in the attic and paregoric and lights out 
and——” 

“Better and better! You are begin- 
ning to associate ideas. I certainly do. 
Jeroloman may have dosed the currant 
wine with alcohol, probably did, for his 
own tartan inside. But I don’t believe 
he put in the paregoric.” 

“Why not?” 

“Where would he get it? Why should 
he have it? Peet Rick, whisky, rum, any 
sort of potent liquor is good enough for 
him. He doesn’t want dope. You can’t 
get paregoric without a prescription. My 
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doctor told me so, though he might have 
spared me the warning. I preferred the 
pain to feeling my brain scrambled by 
that awful stuff.” 

“Then where could Lars have got it? 
I see your trend of thought.” 

“In the West Indies. Havana. You 
say he claimed to have found that silver- 
ware in the West Indies.” 

“T don’t believe he’s been in the West 
Indies. And if he had, why should he 
buy paregoric there to give to us who 
were not yet over his horizon? Now if 
you say——” 

“No fear. Let’s go and see if the keys 
to the attic are still where you put them. 
I’m half afraid they’re not.” 

“Come on, then.” 

Queston rose. Hermione, carrying the 
candle and the small ornamental! brass 
poker, slipped ahead of him, led the way 
to the door to the hall and softly opened 
it. She stood for a moment listening. 
The rain was crashing down in torrents 
and the thunder still heavily reverberat- 
ing, though less violently. 

“Light up,” Queston said. 

“Not yet. Wait until we get in the 
attic.” 

“Your fault if I spoil my looks. 
we go!” 


Here 


BY the aid of the shafts of lightning 
from the window, a leaded one, at 
the end of the hall they passed on to the 
door of Queston’s room. He unlocked 
it and, groping his way inside, managed 
to find the silhouette which he lifted from 
the wall, holding his hand beneath it. 
The keys dropped into his hand. He 
made his way back to the threshold, 
where the girl was waiting. 

“All right.” 

“Yes, I heard them jingle. 
door.” 

Queston did so. They turned, and he 
opened the door to a big closet, inside 
which was the heavy door to the attic 
stairs. Closing the door of the closet, 
Hermione lighted the candle. Queston 
unlocked the big door, drew it open, then 
passed in. Hermione followed, closing 
the door behind her before Queston could 
prevent. He gave a suppressed cry of 
alarm. 


Lock your 


“There! Now you have done it!” 

“Queston! Don’t tell me you can’t un- 
lock it from the inside.” 

“All the same, you can’t. The old lock 
works both ways. But the new modern 
one doesn’t. We are prisoners.” 

“Why didn’t you warn me? 
no other way to get out?” 

“Oh, yes. At a pinch, I could make 
a rope of trunk straps and portiére cords 
and slide down from the window, then 
come up and let you out. But it’s not 
much of a sport a night like this.” 

“But how about the bars?” 

“I can pry them apart enough to 
squeeze through. They are not very 
heavy, and I noticed some pieces of tim- 
ber under the eaves. Four-by-four joists 
left over when they reénforced the roof- 
tree. We will manage, somehow.” 

“Are you a pretty good gymnast?” 

“Good enough to slide down a rope, 
or the lightuing rod. But that mightn’t 
be so good just now. Line busy, per- 
haps. Well, let’s light up.” 

Hermione struck a match and held it 
to the candle in its painted porcelain 
holder. The flicker of light seemed to 
reassure her. They went up the stairs, 
Queston leading. There were no rats in 
the attic, the walls of that part of the old 
house being of solid stone, a local gran- 
ite. But at the head of the stairs, Ques- 
ton paused. It seemed to him that, 
above the roaring of the rain on the slate 
roof, he had caught a scraping, rustling 
sound. Hermione also heard it. 

“What’s that?” 

Queston did not answer. He took the 
candle from the girl’s hand and held it 
to the floor. 

“What are you looking for?” she whis- 
pered tremulously. ‘What a dreadful 
smell! Like an old Chinese tomb.” 

“Just what I told mother. Wonderful 
how this junk holds the scent.” 

“Queston! Look, look!” 

She caught him by the arm. Her own 
was outstretched, one trembling finger 
pointing downward at a strange and evil- 
looking print, a fresh trace in the light 
film of impalpable dust on the attic floor. 

Queston had already seen. Looking 
for what he had taken to be the prints 
of moccasin-shod adventurous boys, his 


Is there 
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eyes had fastened with horror on some- 
thing else—something more sinister, and 
fresher. 

It looked to be the new track of a 
naked foot, a spatulate foot, with toes 
curiously spread, almost like the thick, 
stubby distended fingers of a hand. In 
fact, on his first glance of horror, Ques- 
ton could not have told whether this new 
print had been made by man or beast. 

There came a deafening peal of thun- 
der. White lightning glared and shim- 
mered through the windows. And in the 
comparative hush that followed, some- 
thing slid scrapingly under the eaves at 
the far end of the attic. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A FURTIVE ENEMY. 


“THE attic was really more of a loft at 
the top of the old stone house, and 
comprising all of the space under the 
mansard. It was used solely as a place 
for storage. 

Thus, like all such storerooms where 
things go in but never out, through many 
decades it had been partially filled with 
all sorts and sizes of articles both big and 
small, ponderous and light, objects that 
were many of them scarcely worth the 
keeping, yet too good to throw away. 

The bulk of this stuff was stowed in 
some sort of rough order along the slop- 
ing sides of the mansard, which was shin- 
gled in slate, the roof being of tin that 
was painted every autumn. But at the 
far end from the stairs, the space had 
filled in time with the more bulky pieces, 
big wardrobes, desks and dressers, and 
formidable stacks of well-made packing 
boxes that had been saved against the 
possible shipment of things to some other 
place. Little alleys had been left be- 
tween separate or groups of miscellany 
for access to them. Most of the better 
trunks and chests had been set apart, or 
in lines of easy access along the sides. 

The central area of this sixty-by- 
thirty-foot inclosure was free. But a 
slight sagging of the roof had led to the 
placing of struts or joists under its 
beams, pieces of four-by-four-inch stuff 
set in a double row about twenty feet 
apart, and a stack of these timbers of 


about ten-foot length had been piled up 
beside the aperture for the stairway, 
which was wide. 

There was a sepulchral atmosphere 
about this tomb of family effects. So it 
would not have needed the knowledge 
that they were locked in to strike terror 
through even a fairly courageous couple 
of mystery investigators. 

On top of that was the discovery of 
this horrid track, whether of man or of 
some weird, nameless beast. And there 
was that scraping and scuffling some- 
where in the recesses of the impedimenta 
at the other end. 

Queston was conscious of a bristling 
that started on the crown of his head and 
extended down between his shoulders, a 
primitive reaction not entirely of fear. 
Perhaps it is a heritage of the cave man, 
who may have been furnished with a pro- 
tective mane. 

Hermione had no doubt been truthful 
when she said at dinner that she was not 
afraid of anything, but she might have 
been willing to amend that statement 
now. Still, she held herself in good con- 
trol. 

“Did you hear something that slid and 
scuffled down there in that dark cor- 
ner?” she whispered. 

“You might hear anything in a place 
like this.” 

There was another salvo of heaven’s 
heavy artillery, followed by one of those 
protracted but intense shimmerings of 
lightning. It caused the black, distorted 
shadows to dance in a grotesque and hor- 
rid way. But that was not all. Both 
pairs of staring eyes caught unmistak- 
ably the form of something more pal- 
pable, that seemed to scuttle in crouching 
fashion round the corner of a looming 
wardrobe and dive or squirm into the 
narrow crevice between it and an old 
buffet with a cracked mirror, beyond. 

Hermione choked back a cry of terror. 

“Queston! That’s it. That beast. 
The thing that made the track!” 

“Then it’s trying to hide, whatever it 
may be. You go down the stairs and 
bang on the door with the poker. Some- 
body might hear.” 

“There’s nobody in this part of the 
house but aunty and Daphne, and they 
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are half drugged. And if we make an 
alarm, that beast might attack, and come 
tumbling down on top of me in that 
black hole. What can it be?” 

“J don’t know, but there can’t be any 
such beast.” 

Queston reached for the candle he had 
set down and held it again close to the 
forbidding print. It was unquestionably 
recent, as shown by the mark left when 
he drew his finger along the floor. Be- 
sides, had it been there that afternoon, 
he must have noticed it when examining 
the others, and the floor about the head 
ef the stairs. But he now discovered 
that it was slightly scuffled, to give a 
broader impression than the dimensions 
ef the member by which it had been 
made. There were also some wide 
streaks, as if the creature to leave it had 
scuffled away. 

“That’s not the print of a foot or a 
paw,” he whispered. “It was made by a 
man’s thick hand with the fingers spread, 
but folded in. It looks as if whoever 
made it had dragged himself along on 
the floor. See those wide marks where 
the dust is swept away?” 


HE girl seemed to pull herself to- 
gether. She stooped to peer at the 
print dimly revealed in the candlelight. 

“You're right,” she whispered. I’m 
beginning to understand. He must have 
heard us unlocking the door and doused 
his light, then crept up on hands and 
knees to look down. He meant to hide 
behind that lumber and slip down and 
out after we had gone past. But we were 
too quick, so he scuttled off to the other 
end.” 

“That’s it. He probably thought I’d 
be armed. But who could it be?” 

“Lars, she whispered. ‘He has short, 
wide muscular hands. I noticed them 
when he was serving dinner.” 

“Then how did he get up here?” 

“The way the others did. Those boys 
you spoke about.” 

“But they must have climbed to the 
fork of the elm, then out along the big 
branch over the corner of the roof and 
swung down onto it. Then they could 
have slid down in the angle of the man- 
sard and a window onto the eaves.” 


“Well, why couldn’t Lars have done 
that? He is so strong and active.” 

Their conversation was in low mutters 
that could not have been heard three feet 
away. 

“But Lars couldn’t have had time,” 
Queston objected. “Besides, he was in 
white clothes, and that thing that scut- 
tled in there was black.” 

“Ts there a long ladder on the place? 
One that would reach to the eaves?” 

“Not that I know of, and I’ve looked 
through all the buildings.” 

“Then he must have found some other 
quick way to get in here.” 

Queston thought a moment. 

“He might have got onto the roof 
through the tower window, then slipped 
down the gutter in the angle of a dormer 
one to the eaves.” 

“That’s it. Could you climb up the 
same way and let me out?” 

“Yes, I think so. The eaves are wide 
enough.” 

“Then that’s what you will have to do. 
But the trouble is that if you start to 
climb out the window, he might attack 
you. He would know that we suspected 
something.” 

“Then you think Lars is a dangerous 
crook?” Queston asked. 

“T do, and that he is after something 
of great value in this attic. Others are 
after it, too.” 

“Those boys?” 

“Perhaps they weren’t boys. Can you 
find their tracks?” 

“Ves, but they can wait. All I want 
now is to get you out of here.” 

“Well, you can’t, without going 
through the window. That might start 
something. For all we know, Lars may 
be an angel-faced killer. So far, he 
doesn’t know that we are locked in here 
and can’t slip down the stairs and out 
the door. And he doesn’t know for cer- 
tain that we suspect anything.” 

“Then what would he think we were 
doing up here?” 

“ “Mind of a sloth’ is right, Ques. He 
thinks of course that we’ve come up to 
see if the house has been struck. That 
big thunderbolt sounded like it. So if we 
go down, now that the worst of the storm 
is over, he will probably clear out. He 
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can’t be sure but what we may have 
heard or seen something, and he will de- 
cide to wait.” 

“What if he comes to the head of the 
stairs and throws his light down——” 

“Listen!” 

Above the droning hum of the rain, 
there came from the far corner of the 
attic a faint musical tinkle, a fine, clear 
crystalline sound. Queston knew in- 
stantly what it was. He had that after- 
noon noticed a big French prismatic lus- 
ter hanging from a beam over in the cor- 
ner of the mansard. Years before, it 
had overdecorated the formal parlor, but 
was long ago discarded and relegated to 
the attic. Queston remembered how, as 
a little boy visiting his grandfather, he 
had once climbed up on the table to set 
the prisms swinging and tinkling. 

Some moving body had _ brushed 
against it now, and the fact was signifi- 
cant. It meant that whoever the prowler 
might be, he was working closer to them 
behind the truck along the side of the 
attic. Also, that the marauder must now 
be certain that his presence there was 
known to the pair crouched at the top of 
the stairs. Those clear tinkles must obvi- 
ously be audible in any part of the place. 

The two waited breathlessly, ears in- 
tent, eyes straining to pierce the shad- 
ows. The feeble glimmer of the candle 
was absorbed before reaching twenty feet 
into the murk. And the flashes of light- 
ning were now less frequent. Hermione 
gripped Queston’s arm. 

“What shall we do? He’s sneaking up 


on us. And I don’t think it’s Lars.” 
“Why not?” 
“He wouldn’t act like that.” She 
leaned closer. “Hear that? He’s creep- 


ing nearer all the time. It’s not Lars. 
He wouldn’t bother to creep up on us. 
Whoever it is, if he comes for us, give 
him the poker for all you’re worth.” 

Her cool courage steadied Queston. 
The bristling along his head and spine 
was now constant, but the clammy dread 
had left him. He was ready to fight. 
And this readiness brought with it a 
craft in combat. 

He picked up the candle and handed 
it to Hermione. “Hold it high. I'll get 
him now.” 


But the girl seemed frozen. One arm 
was straight out, pointing at the wall 
abreast of them. Her eyes were wide 
with horror. 

“Look! O-o-o-oh, look!” she shrieked. 

Queston looked, and for a moment was 
petrified with sheer inarticulate terror. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THAT FRIGHTENING FACE. 


EERING out at them from behind a 

big black haircloth trunk not twenty 
feet away was such a visage as only a de- 
lirium can produce, the terrifying fea- 
tures of a malignant demon. The yellow, 
fluttering flame of the candle appeared to 
twist and contort into frightful grimaces 
the face of a creature such as might creep 
up from the uttermost pit of hell. 

Over the whole of this diabolic visage 
was a sort of lurid, red, metallic sheen. 
The top of the dome-shaped head was 
covered by an upright scrub of bristly 
reddish hair, the eye cavities long and 
narrow ovals, with coarse jutting eye- 
brows under which there seemed to dance 
and glitter with fiendish malice the 
quickly shifting eyes. The nose was 
hooked and flattened, mouth agape with 
horrid bulging lips, from the upper of 
which projected a stiff set of bristles akin 
to those of hair and eyebrows. And 
these dreadful details were not the worst. 

A clawlike hand, fingers taloned, was 
gripping the corner of a trunk just be- 
neath the pointed chin, as this demon 
glared out at them. That was all of it 
visible, and it was enough to rock the 
pair with horror to their very roots. 

Queston’s reaction was an irresistible 
impulse to fly at that horror and rend 
it into fragments, or die in the attempt. 
The instant’s immobilizing of all his mo- 
tor senses gave suddenly way to a tre- 
mendous discharge from them. But it 
was not entirely a maddened impulse, as 
he realized that in the dark he could hope 
to accomplish nothing. He set the can- 
dle on the flat top of the rail that pro- 
tected the shaft of the stairs. 

Then, as he whirled up the brass fire 
poker, the ambushed creature suddenly 
snatched the offensive from him. They 
saw its body lunge forward as two long, 
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skinny arms reached out, to snatch up a 
sort of casseck on short legs capsized on 
a trunk, and as Question charged forward 
with a shout, this heavy object was flung 
violently against him. The padded part, 
fortunately, struck him full in the face 
and with such force as to spin him round 
with balance lost. He lurched back 
against Hermione, who was knocked 
against the rail at the head of the attic 
stairs. There was a crash, a smashing 
of porcelain, and they were plunged in 
inky blackness. 

- Struggling and groping, afraid to strike 
out with the poker for fear of hitting 
the girl, Queston struggled up, expecting 
to feel gripping fingers at his throat. 
Hermione screamed again. 

“There! At the window! Look!” 

A flare of lightning, coming doubly as 
it often does, lit up the place enough for 
Queston to see a squirming figure strug- 
gle out between the bars of the south- 
east window. Another flash and it was 
through, and out. 
diately after made it impossible for him 
to run that way without danger of crash- 
ing into one of the supporting joists. 

“Tt’s gone,” Hermione moaned. 
what was it! What 
thing? Listen!” 

The rain was now thrumming less vio- 
lently, and they heard a scrambling and 
scuffling against the mansard beside the 
window. There followed the hollow, 
buckling noise of the tin sheets of roof- 
ing when trod upon. A sudden shower 
seemed to crash down on the far corner 
of the roof. 

Queston had pocketed the box of 
matches, and he now quickly struck a 
light. Looking round, he saw Hermione 
huddled where she had sunk down, and 
a few feet away the broken china can- 
dlestick with the candle still jammed into 
it. Queston quickly lighted it. 

“Are you hurt?” he asked, leaning 
over Hermione. 

““No—I don’t think so. But what was 
that dreadful thing? What was it, Ques? 
A devil or an ape or what? I’m nearly 
dead from fright. There are no such 
creatures, Queston. You saw it, too. 
What sort of awful thing could it have 
been?” 


“Oh, 
was that awful 


The darkness imme-" 
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“Y think I know. 
frightened, Hermione.” 


Wait. Don’t be 


“Frightened? I’m nearly dead! Tell 
me, what could look like that?” 
“Wait a minute. It’s gone. And I 


don’t think it was anything so terrible.” 

“What are you talking about?” Shd 
sat up suddenly. “You saw it, didn’t 
you?” 

“Yes, and it got my goat for a second. 
But perhaps that’s just as well. Id 
be sorry to brain a kid with this poker.” 

“A kid? What do you mean, a kid?” 
Indignation was rapidly pulling the 
brave girl together. “It was some sort 
of bounding demon. That face—and the 
way it squirmed through the window and 
up onto the roof. Where did it go? Is 
it up there now?” 

“No. The little devil swung up onto 
the limb of the old elm that hangs over 
the corner of the roof, then slid down 
to the iron rod that braces it, and from 
that to another that slants down to the 
first fork. All the same, it took some 
doing.” 

“What are you talking about? 
kid ever had a face like that.” 

“No, but when he found one nice and 
handy, he was bright enough to use it to 
help his get-away. Just wait a minute. 
I think I see the face.” 


No 


“What? What—where?” Hermione 
looked round wildly. 
“Over there on the floor. It’s an Ori- 


ental war mask that belongs to a suit of 
armor with that trash. I ought to have 
thought. But I hadn’t seen it since I 
was a little kid.” He pointed halfway to 
the window. “That’s it, I think. There 
are the gauntlets, too. What’s that?” 


“[ HERE came from outside and below, 
somewhere on the ground, a sudden 
squealing sound, like a pig caught by the 
leg. This was immediately followed by 
a sort of hoarse bellow, that seemed to 
carry a note of pain. There was a noise 
of stamping about, a muffled cry, then 
the sound of scampering footsteps on the 
gravel path, and after them a heavier 
running tread. 
“Now, what the devil’s that?” Ques- 
ton hurried to the window, shielding the 
candle with his hand. Shoving his head 
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through the bars, he waited for a glare 
of lightning, in hope of seeing what was 
afoot. The footsteps, still on the path, 
were dying rapidly away in the direction 
of the landing, and when finally the 
scene was lighted for an instant, both 
runners had disappeared. 

“Now, what do you make of that?” 
Queston cried. “Somebody was waiting 
to collar the little imp, but he broke 
away and beat it. Who could that have 
been?” 

“J don’t know. I’ve got to think. 
Can’t we get out of here?” 

“You bet we can! If a small boy can 
climb up onto the roof and skin down 
that limb to the ground, then I can get 
as far as the roof, at least. But I’ll have 
to spread the bars, first. Here’s what 
scared us both nearly stiff.” He stooped 
and picked up the war mask, of thin, 
beaten metal glazed over with dull-red 
lacquer. 

Hermione glanced at it, then laughed 
hysterically. 

“I don’t think I’ll ever get entirely 
over this. But I’ve got to think.” 

“You still want to go on with the 
case?” 

“More than ever. It’s tough on the 
nerves, but it gets more interesting every 
minute. That was no boy, Queston. 
That was a man.” 

“It must have been. A man couldn’t 
squeeze through those bars.” 

“A wizened little devil of a man might 
manage it. What would a boy be doing 
up here at night in a thunderstorm, all 
alone? He’d never dare. Nor would he 
have dared rush at us that way. And 
who could that have been, waiting to 
catch him, down there?” 

Queston was unable to give a reason- 
able answer to these queries. Hermione 
did not wait for one. 

“All of this has got to be fitted to- 
gether, somehow,” she went on. ‘Lars, 
this man of mystery, coming here just 
when he has, that curious agreement he 
made with you about ridding the house 
of pests, the tracks you found in your 
attic, the paregoric in the currant wine, 
and now, if this was a boy, how about 
that track we found on coming up here? 
That was no boy’s hand.” Her voice 


sank lower. ‘“Queston, there may be 
somebody up here still!” 

“T’ve thought of that.” He lowered 
his own voice. “And the sooner I get 
you out of here the better.” 

“But I can’t climb up onto the roof 
and along that wet, greasy limb. And 
if you leave me, I’ll just pass away!” 
She slanted her head. “Listen! Did 
you hear that?” 

“The wind is coming up. We can’t 
stay here all night. Besides, if we do 
and there’s anybody else hiding here— 
the brute that made that track—he’s apt 
to get desperate and start something. It 
shouldn’t take me over five minutes to 
get out and around and unlock the door. 
Really, it’s the best bet.” 


“All right. Go on then. But you are 
apt to find me a corpse.” 

“Then there will be some other 
corpses.” 


“A lot of good it will do me. But I 
guess youre right. Go ahead—hurry— 
and mind you don’t break your neck!” 


UESTON went immediately about it. 

With difficulty, he took one of the 
ten-foot joists from the stack and man- 
aged to insert the end through the bars, 
when with the enormous leverage ob- 
tained, he enlarged the aperture enough 
to squeeze through. The eaves were 
wide, like most old-fashioned ones, and 
he had no great difficulty in climbing 
up the gutter to the roof. 

But on making his way to the back 
window of the tower, invisible from any 
point outside the house except the roof 
itself, to which it furnished access, Ques- 
ton found that it was barred also, like 
those of the attic. Uncle Saltonstall had 
evidently been thorough in safeguarding 
his effects from ordinary prying, in case 
the house had been left for a while un- 
tenanted, which it never had, entirely. 
As access to the roof for tinners or paint- 
ers, the tower window had no great im- 
portance, as it was small and awkwardly 
placed for passage. Ladders would be 
much easier. 

This barred window, Queston re- 
flected, would seem to quash Hermione’s 
theory that Lars, or anybody else, had 
got into the attic through the house. 
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Also it now presented to Queston the 
unpleasant feat of getting down as had 
the fugitive, over the branch of the elm. 
But there seemed no help for it, so he 
slipped off his coat and flung it to the 
ground, then tackled the risky descent. 

The big branch cleared the corner of 
the mansard by about the height of his 
head, se that he had no trouble in swing- 
ing up onto it. But although a good 
enough gymnast, it took all of his nerve 
to swarm out along it, then slide down 
to the iron bar. No ordinary boy would 
tackle such a climb in the darkness and 
storm with the bark wet and slippery, 
Queston decided. 

Once to the bar, the rest was easy 
enough. He slipped down to the ground, 
then found himself faced with the prob- 
lem of getting into the house. Not wish- 
ing to awaken Lars or Jeroloman, he de- 
cided first to try the service door, and 
if that could not be forced, to smash a 
window and open the latch. But to his 
surprise, he found the back door un- 
locked, and this fact offered further field 
of research. 

Hurrying up to the attic door, he 
quickly freed Hermione, who lurched out 
and into his arms. He held her for a 
moment, when she seemed to get herself 
in hand. 

“Oh, Ques, I thought you were never 
coming! Couldn’t you get in through 
the tower?” 

“No. That window was barred, closer 
than the others. I had to climb down by 
the tree. That lets Lars out.” 

“Not necessarily, There might be 
some other way.” 

“Well, Vl go and see if he is in his 
room.” 

“Yes, do. And Jeroloman, too. Say 
you thought you smelled smoke, and 
want them to look round with you. Then 
search the attic with them—if they are 
in the house.” 

“All right. You had better go to bed.” 

“ll go back to my room and wait. 
Tap on my door when you’ve finished. 
I’ve just got to know if you find any- 
thing.” 

“All right.” 

Queston locked the attic door. Tuey 
made their way back into the other part 


of the house. Hermione paused at the 
door of her room. 

“You’ve been splendid, Ques. So 
strong and brave. I’d never have be- 
lieved it.” 

“Am I supposed to say thanks to that, 
too? But you are the real thing your- 
self, Hermione. Most girls would be 
having hysterics about this time.” 

“Well, I nearly died while you were 
gone. Hurry along now, Ques, and see if 
Lars and Jeroloman are where they ought 
to be. If they are, then I miss my 
guess.” 

“Where do you think they are?” 

“Vil tell you when you come back.” 

He had located the Jeroloman quar- 
ters when making an inspection of 
the premises with his mother, also that 
afternoon he had assigned a room to 
Lars. He went now first to the Jerolo- 
mans’ door, their rooms in the kitchen 
wing, a servants’ annex. He knocked 
sharply, but received no answer. But 
there was a glimmer of light through the 
keyhole. Then, as Queston stood listen- 
ing, he heard from within the same 
sound of  stertorous breathing that 
Daphne had made. 

He tried the door. It opened and 
Queston looked inside. By the light of 
a small glass oil lamp on the dresser, he 
saw May in bed, sound asleep. She was 
breathing heavily. Queston understood. 
There had been left about a quarter of 
the decanter of currant wine, and May 
no doubt had found the beverage to her 
taste. 

Queston closed the door softly and 
went on to Lars’ room. Here he knocked 
sharply as before, then tried the knob. 
This door also was on the latch. Lars 
was not in the room, nor had his bed 
been slept in. The bulky sea bag was 
in a corner, as yet unpacked. Queston 
closed the door. 

So Hermione was right, whatever her 
theory. Queston hurried back into the 
other part of the house and coming to 
her door saw it open softly. 

“Well?” Hermione asked. 

“You were right. Nobody home but 
May, and she seems even more thor- 
oughly doped than Daphne.” 

“T thought so. Now go to bed, Ques. 


oP thigh. 
3B = Queston had not locked his door, rea- 
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There'll be nothing more doing in the 
house to-night. Out of it, perhaps.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T’ll tell you in the morning. Jerolo- 
man will be laid up with something, I im- 
agine. Rheumatism or the like. I doubt 
if he will be in evidence. Please don’t 
say a word about all this to Lars or to 
Jeroloman until we talk it over to-mor- 
row.” 

“Now, look here, Hermione——” 

“Good night, Ques, dear. You are a 
real man after all.” 

The door closed between them and 
Queston went to his own room. 


CHAPTER X. 
A SHIFTY RASCAL. 


At eight thirty the next morning, Ques- 

ton awoke and became immediately 
conscious of his responsibilities. As the 
host of three charming ladies, he had no 
business to be drowsing there. Queston 
was reminded instantly that two of them 
had unwittingly partaken of very potent 
wine and that it behooved him to dis- 
cover how they had fared. 

He sprang out of bed and ducked into 
a cold shower, then dressed with haste. 
He was nearly dressed when he heard a 
heavy and a limping step coming down 
the hall. It halted at his door and there 
came a sharp click on the ornate brass 
knocker. 

Queston knew that it must be Jerolo- 
man outside, and Hermione’s words re- 
curred to him. “Jeroloman will be laid 
up with something, I imagine. Rheuma- 
tism or the like.” He remembered also 
her caution to say nothing of the night’s 
events to the gardener, or to Lars. Be- 
fore going to sleep, Queston had guessed 
the basis of her prophecy about Jerolo- 
man, the hoarse cry of rage and pain at 
about the moment when the attic marau- 
der must have slipped from the elm to 
the ground, and the sounds of pursuit 
along the path when the heavier foot- 
steps had been spaced unevenly, as if an 
injury to one limb had been sustained. 
Hermione’s deduction was that the gar- 
dener had got a knife thrust in leg or 


soning that his guests should have imme- 
diate access to him in case of another 
alarm. 

“Come in!” he called. 

Jeroloman appeared on the threshold. 
The man looked his habitual surly self. 

“Here is a telegram for you, Mis-ter 
Hardy,” said Jeroloman, without budg- 
ing. 

Queston, busy with his tie at the mir- 
ror of the dresser, turned to the glass 
again. Then, as Jeroloman did not offer 
to move: 

“Well, bring it here.” 

The gardener hesitated. 

“My boots are a bit muddied to be 
walkin’ on rugs freshly cleaned,” he mut- 
tered. 

Queston perceived instantly that he 
wished to hide his limp. He turned and 
gave Jeroloman a cold stare, observing 
that the man had told the truth about 
his boots. 

“Then why come in the house at all? 
The floors are freshly cleaned, too. 
Couldn’t May or Lars bring up that tele- 
gram?” 

“My wife is not feelin’ well the mor’rn- 
ing, and I will be havin’ no word with 
that dime-museum freak y’have seen fit 
to bring into the hoose at your risk. 
Mis-ter Hardy. He is a drifter and vaga- 
bone and belike a crook, for all his fine 
worrds and grin of a yellow cat. I 
wouldna wonder if he stole that boat.” 

Queston picked up his hair brushes. 

“If you are going to give me that tele- 
gram, then bring it here, rugs or no rugs. 
And if you are not, then get out of here 
and leave it on the table in the big hall.” 

Jeroloman seemed to waver, then en- 
tered the room, approaching, with an ef- 
fort to suppress his limp. It looked as if 
Hermione were right. Had Jeroloman 
been suffering from an attack of rheuma- 
tism, he would scarcely have bothered to 
disguise the fact. Queston wheeled 
sharply. 

“What’s the matter with you? 
you lame, or in pain?” 

“A touch o’ rheumatics in the knee,” 
Jeroloman answered sourly. “I was out 
i’ the stor’rm last night to see that the 
shutters were secured and that naught 
was strook be lightnin’, I was drenched 


Are 
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to the skin, and did not change directly 
as I shud.” 

“Well, you seem to be a better watch- 
dog than anything else,” Queston ob- 
served, and took the yellow envelope 
from the man’s hand. “It’s unfortunate 
you should have got a bad start with Ar- 
ragon, because he is here to stay.” 

Jeroloman scowled. 

“Tf you think I will be quittin’ the 
premises on his account, then y’have got 
me wrong, yoong gentleman. Rough I 
may be, when ordered here and yon like 
the lackey I am not, and my wife the 
same like the maidservant she has no 
need to be. But y’have said it, Mis-ter 
Hardy, when ye call me watchdog. For 
ten years past I have guarded this prop- 
erty as such, and I will quit guardin’ it 
when I get ready.” 

Queston ignored this. 
the dispatch and read: 


He ripped open 


Dismayed at your telephone message about 
Cynthia and girls. Trust you managed some- 
how despite impossible service and conditions. 
Try your utmost to keep them over week’s 
end. Expect me middle of forenoon with 
servants and luggage. Love. MorTH_Er. 


“Ts the telephone working again?” 
Queston asked. 

“It should be by now. There was a 
branch tore loose the wire, but the line- 
men have mended it.” 

“Do you happen to know the number 
of Mr. Mead, the lawyer who drew my 
grandfather’s last will and testament?” 

Jeroloman gave it in a sullen, growl- 
ing voice. Queston jotted it down. 

“What you have just said has given 
me an idea, Jeroloman. I understand 
that, according to the terms of my grand- 
father’s will, you are to be retained on 
this property at a proper wage for so 
long as you may be capable of serving, 
and thereafter allotted a dwelling on the 
premises for the rest of your life. But 
I do not think that the nature of your 
service was specified, and certainly Mr. 
Close did not leave you the garden as a 
legacy.” He reached for the telephone. 
“That is a point on which I shall get ex- 
act information from Mr. Mead. You 
might as well wait and hear what he has 
to say.” 


“What’s that y’are drivin’ at, now?” 
Jeroloman demanded wrathfully. 

“T hope to prove to you that you have 
overplayed your hand. You think that 
your position as a fixture of a paid em- 
ployee here leaves nothing for Mrs. 
Hardy and me to do about it, and per- 
haps, so far as that goes, you may be 
right. But you are entirely wrong in 
assuming that we are obliged to keep you 
on as gardener. 

“This telegram is from my mother to 
say that she expects to arrive with the 
servants and luggage about the middle of 
the forenoon. We shall then have a 
household to tax the garden to its limits, 
possibly beyond them. 

“Now I do not intend to start in our 
housekeeping here with a row between 
the garden and the kitchen, especially as 
the chef is a Frenchman and, like most 
good cooks, inclined to be hot-tempered. 
He is also a veteran of the war, when he 
cooked for the general staff, and if you 
were to be as disagreeable to him as you 
have been to Mrs. Hardy and myself, he 
might very possibly go for you with a 
meat knife and leave you more crippled 
than your rheumatism.” 

Jeroloman’s small swinish eyes glit- 
tered like those of a boar at bay. 

“Then it is this same frog eater you 
should worry over, and no mysel’. I was 
not five years a sea cook of a square- 
rigger out o’ the Clyde for naething.” 

“YT don’t intend to worry about either 
one of vou,” Queston snapped. “Your 
service here need not bring you into con- 
tact with the chef at all. You are here- 
with relieved entirely from all duties in 
the garden. If, as I feel quite sure, the 
garden is included with the rest of the 
property inherited by my mother, then 
all you have got to do is to keep out of 
ite2? 

Jeroloman stared, angry. incredulous, 
his slow if canny mind unable to grapple 
immediately with the full gist of what 
Queston had said. 

“Keep out of it, d’ye say? 
o’ my garden? Are ye daft?” 

“Not yet, though I might get that way 
if I had much to do with you. Fortu- 
nately—for us both, perhaps—my con- 
tact with you shall be limited to the 


Keep out 
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writing of your monthly check. The gar- 
den is not yours, as you seem to think, 
but Mrs. Hardy’s, and your orders are 
to keep entirely out of it, and out of the 
house. You have no more legal right 
in one than in the other, I am sure. We 
shall see what Mr. Mead says about it. 
If that is what I think, then I shall ask 
him to send me a gardener here to sup- 
plant you immediately, and at any cost.” 


HE Scot’s stare became a glare not 

only of rage but of horror. To be 
ousted from the beautiful garden that he 
had so carefully prepared and planted 
and tended, and which was now in its 
fullest and richest promise! The mere 
idea was outrageous, ruthless, cruel, a 
sacrilege. Dour by nature the man was, 
but he loved his garden—that was, as his 
canny mind immediately perceived, not 
his in any legal right. 

Jeroloman’s whole sentient being de- 
manded and required that fair garden. 
Queston felt almost sorry for him, and 
stopped wondering why this inspiration 
had not occurred to him a few hours ear- 
lier, before his making of that enigmatic 
compact with Lars that was now begin- 
ning to disturb his peace of mind. He 
reached again for the telephone. 

“One minute Mr. Hardy!” This time 
the gardener did not linger sardonically 
on the title. ‘All this may be as you 
say. But y’w’ll soon be findin’ the gar- 
den cannot do without me.” 

“We shall see. Even if that is so, 
which I doubt, my mother and I could do 
much better without the garden and 
without you than with you both. We 
may see fit to turn it into a tennis court 
and buy our vegetables.” 

“A tennis court! Augh’h’h! Did ye 
say a tennis court?” Jeroloman’s gruff 
tones were a sort of agonized croaking. 
“My wonderfu’ garden a tennis court!” 

“Look here, Jeroloman, the sooner you 
disabuse your mind of its being your gar- 
den the better. it’s included in the rest 
of the property inherited by Mrs. Hardy. 
She will be here presently to countersign 
my orders to you that you keep out of it. 
The trouble with you is that, from work- 
ing here so long on your own and selling 
so many vegetables, you think you’ve got 


a sort of squatter’s sovereignty. But we 
shall soon find out.” 

Jeroloman stared at him gloomily, the 
impudent anger crushed out of him in 
the face of this calamity. 

“Then if I am no longer gardener, 
what will ye be wishin’ me to do?” he 
demanded sullenly, but without heat. 

“You named that job yourself, just 
now. You said that I had got you right 
in calling you a good watchdog, and you 
saw fit to go on and tell me that for the 
past ten years you had guarded this 
property as such and would quit guard- 
ing it when you got ready. Well, then, 
go to it—if your rheumatism permits. 
Henceforth, that’s your job. 

“And if you are not up to it, then I 
should say that you fall within the final 
clause in your behalf, which is that you 
be allotted a dwelling on the property, 
but does not provide for any wage or 
pension. Henceforth, you keep out of 
the garden, and as soon as I can get the 
gardener’s cottage made properly habit- 
able, you keep out of the house. That’s 
all.”” 

Queston reached for the telephone 
again. But once more Jeroloman inter- 
rupted. 

“Mr. Hardy—sir u 

“Well, that’s a little better.” 

“Aboot this braw smirkin’ bogle of a 
Lars x 

“Well, what about him? If you can 
tell me anything against him, then I 
should say that falls within your new 
duties of guardian.” 

Jeroloman blinked a little at this 
thrust, but his small close-set eyes twin- 
kled with a sort of malevolent intelli- 
gence. 

‘He is no’ what he seems, Mr. Hardy.” 

‘“‘And what is that?” 

“A young gentleman cruisin’ for his 
pleasure, student or the like, and seein’ . 
fit to amuse himsel’ for the moment by 
takin’ service here for a lark.” 

“What makes you think so?” Queston 
asked. 

“For one thing, he has been loiterin’ 
hereaboots for the last week. Not in 
the cove, but higher up the bay. He had 
been at anchor but half an hour when 
you ran onto him, and ’tis my belief he 
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was blowin’ on his pipe to coax you there 
from curiosity.” 

The same idea had occurred to Ques- 
ton, but he merely asked: 

“Well, what if he did?” 

“There must ha’ been a reason for his 
shiftin’ into the cove when learning that 
the family was movin’ in. ’Tis plain 
enough he is no common bum or floater. 
And he is no so young as one might 
think. He might be foolin’ you or me, 
but a man canna fool a girl about his 
age. May tells me he will never be seein’ 
thirty-five again, and that he is a swell. 
A swell crook, belike. Now a man 0’ 
that age, or more, does not go masque- 
radin’ as cook and butler and rat catcher 
and the like fulishness for a prank.” 

“Anything else?”? Queston asked, sur- 
prised at the man’s shrewdness. 

“Did ye not notice anything quare 
aboot the currant wine, the nicht?” 

“Ves, It struck me as being strongly 
dosed with alcohol.” 

“That or worse. May tuk a wee sip 
and was doon an’ oot. I couldna waken 
her when I cam’ in. And where was this 
same Lars in all the stor’rm?” 

“Well, where?” Queston said impa- 
tiently. “Get on with it. Dm in a 
hurry. Where was he?” 

“T dinna ken. From the start, I dis- 
trusted the rapscallion and was watchin’ 
the hoose.” 

“Was there anything suspicious?” 

“No so far as I c’u’d see. But when 
the stor’rm had mostly passed, I went 
down to the landin’ and there was a 
light in the cabin o’ the ketch, and some- 
body movin’ aboot, as I could tell be the 
shadows across the poortholes. The auld 
skiff was full o’ watter or I would ha’ 
rowed off to have a look.” 

“Was the dory alongside?” 

“Tt was tailin’ oot astern. And when 
I cam’ back up the path and passed 
round the northwest corner of the hoose, 
I ran into Lars startin’ down the drive- 
way in oilies. I asked where he was off 
to, and he tells me to look for the break 
i? the lightnin’ wire.” 

“Did he find it?” 

“He did, sir, for a little later the lights 
flashed on. But who was that off aboord 
his boat?” 


“Yl ask him. Now you can go, Je- 
toloman.” 

“Mr. Hardy, sir——” 

“Well?” 

“Will this be your final wor’rd aboot 
the garden?” 

“Perhaps not, if you show a change 
of heart—or at least of manner.” 

“Then I am to wor’rk on as before? 
There will be a sight o’ weedin’ needed 
after the war’rm rain.” 

“All right. Go to it, then. I shall 
take no action for the next day or two.” 

Jeroloman made an awkward apology 
for a salute, then limped out, his infirm- 
ity now accounted for by rheumatism. 

Queston looked after him thoughtfully. 
Jeroloman, he reflected, was by no means 
the rough-haired Scottish die-hard he ap- 
peared, but a surly-natured bluff. And 
again Queston bitterly named himself a 
fool for not having thought of this simple 
and efficient expedient before making 
that vague, perplexing but definitely 
worded compact with Lars. 

Jeroloman was no doubt a shifty ras- 
cal who for reasons of his own had held 
back his knowledge that there had been 
a prowler in the attic. But he had craft- 
ily thrown out a provisional alibi in di- 
recting Queston’s suspicions toward Lars. 
And it looked now to the young master 
of Queston Close as if this latter man of 
mystery might be a very shiftly rascal 
also. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE LISTENER. 


UESTON went down to find Her- 
mione starting the day properly, if 
alone, in the pretty breakfast room. She 
looked as fresh and delicately colorful 
as the cluster of roses on the table. 

“Good morning, judge. Why so sol- 
emn on such a lovely day?” 

“Good morning! Let’s hope it may 
prove as cheerful as you look. How are 
your aunt and Daphne?” 

“In health and beauty, thanks, but a 
little cross. Coffee, fruit and a shower 
will put them back where they belong. 
Lars has taken up the first part of the 
cure. Too good to be true, Lars.” 

“Entirely,” Queston agreed. “On the 
whole, I think I prefer Jeroloman. We 
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have just gone to the mat, Jeroloman be- 
neath for this fall.” He described briefly 
his checkmate of the gardener. 

Hermione nodded. 

“Those surly brutes are apt to be 
bullies. They whimper when faced 
down. But I should say that he was 
holding out quite a lot on you.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter, since I know his 
hand.” 

“Do you?” 

“Enough to go on. What’s more im- 
portant for the moment is that he has 
shed his you-be-damned crust and will 
probably conduct himself in a manner 
more becoming a lobster thus exposed to 
attack.” 

Hermione nodded. 

“An apt U. S. fish commission simile. 
Ain’t we got fun? This thing gets curi- 
ouser and interestinger. When does 
Madame la Chatelaine arrive?” 

“Some time this morning. Her wire 
includes orders that I am to detain you 
three on the reservation over the week- 
end at least.” 

“That's not going to be so hard. Jen- 
nings, aunty’s chauffeur, telephoned to 
say that the car can’t be got ready until 
late this afternoon, if then. It must be 
fun studying the big and little denizens 
of the deep.” 

“As an alibi for drifting pleasantly 
about, it has bond selling beaten to a 
frazzle,” Queston admitted. ‘This mys- 
tery of the old attic is a disgusting inter- 
ruption to some research work I want to 
do on the more important problem of oil 
on the water surface.” 

“Supposed to stop the trouble, isn’t 
it?” 

“Yes, and likewise the hatching of 
spawn.” 

“Well, all you need to do is to ask 
Lars how to fix it. He knows. I’ve been 
talking to him a little, and so far as I 
can discover he knows it all. You must 
be starving. Sit down and dig in. Don’t 
stand there espionaging Jeroloman. His 
mind is out of mischief, on the soil. He 
looks like a big black ant spraddled out 
there in the garden hunting slugs.” 

“Go to the slug, thou ant,” Queston 
mused. “You were right about his rheu- 
matism. Do you think that little devil 


stuck him?’’ He started on coffee and 
eggs. 

“No. I think he tripped over the lawn 
mower that he had left carelessly at the 
foot of the elm. I noticed it in a glare 
of lightning as I was looking out the 
attic window while you were sliding 
down the tree.” 

Queston glanced at her admiringly. 

“Not much gets past you, does it, Her- 
mione?” 

“Well, I must say this isn’t all such 
Attic Greek to me as you might expect. 
What is Lars up to, all this time? Wash- 
ing their hair, or giving Daphne a Sat- 
urday bob?” 

“Here comes our deus ex machina,” 
Queston cautioned. He had caught the 
sound of a light though not stealthy step 
in the pantry. 

Lars entered, glancing at Queston with 
his heavenly smile. 

“Good morning, sir! 
you waiting, sir.” 

“Good morning, Lars. You haven’t. 
Time, tide, and my appetite wait for 
no man. Mrs. Hardy wires me that she 
should arrive some time this forenoon. 
The household personnel and impedi- 
menta may be sighted to the west’ard at 
almost any moment now, so we had bet- 
ter clear ship for action. Besides those 
of us here and Mrs. Hardy there should 
be Higginbotham, butler; Colombier, 
chef; Celeste Colombier, the chef’s heav- 
enly dove of a daughter, aide de cuisine; 
Jarvis, second man; Hortense, Mrs. 
Hardy’s maid; and a housemaid whose 
name escapes me for the moment. As 
this is Saturday, you had better order 
a wagonload of food.” : 

“Everything is ordered, sir.” 

“But how did you know Ke 

“Mrs. Hardy’s wire was telephoned 
from Western Union, and I instructed 
them to send a copy by messenger. I 
then counted on the number of servants 
that would seem to be required in a house 
of this size, and the roster corresponds 
with the one you give me, sir. But per- 
haps you have overlooked the chauffeur, 
or chauffeurs?” 

“Right. A bad lapse that could easily 
prove a fatal oversight on my part, if 
the estimate of rations was close. There 


Sorry to keep 
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are two, one to drive and the other to 
repair. I say, Lars, how would you go 
about abating the menace to coastwise 
fisheries arising from the oil film left by 
vessels? Just offhand, now?” 

“By legislation suppressing refuse-oil 
mud valves and water exhausts and en- 
forcing the passing of waste products of 
combustion through a high, superim- 
posed atomizing stack, sir. Such a de- 
vice, if properly constructed, might also 
be made to condense and conserve vola- 
tile matter of value in the arts, sir.” 

“Holy cats!” breathed Hermione, her 
fork poised in mid-air. 

Lars’ face brightened, if such added 
radiance were possible. 

“Speaking of cats, Mr. Hardy, now 
that I may expect to be relieved of major- 
domo duties, have I your instructions to 
get about ridding the premises of rats?” 

“Vou have, and the sooner the better. 
With all this food coming into the house, 
they may succeed in tearing down the 
walls. They seemed to be making a good 
start last night. With diamond drills.” 

“They were extremely vigorous, sir. 
Speaking of the walls, I shall need to 
make a few apertures in different parts 
of the house to install my tono-chromo- 
rodentifuge invention.” 

Queston leaned back, with a dazed ex- 
pression of his eyes. 

“Vour—eh, what?” 

“An electric apparatus for making the 
confined intermural spaces untenable for 
small mammals and possibly insect ver- 
min, sir. It might be called, if not so 
much abbreviated as the descriptive 
name I have just given 

“Hold on! Am I to understand that 
the one just given is an abbreviation?” 

“Tt is at least not entirely complete, 
sir.” 

“All right!” Queston took a swallow 
or two of coffee. ‘‘Now, carry on.” 

“More exactly, sir, it might be called 
a spectro-tono-chromatic vibratory intra- 
mural verminifuge.” 

“Help!” gasped Hermione. 

“Let me get you some hot kipper and 
eggs, and another pot of coffee, sir—also 
toast? Or do you prefer the scones, sir?” 

“Some calor - electro - cereo - gluten, 
slightly carbonized on the superficial sur- 


face, if you please,” Queston murmured 
feebly. 

Lars slipped out into the pantry. Her- 
mione looked at Queston with a frown. 

“Isn’t that edging over a bit for kid- 
ding us?” 

“Give him rope. I don’t think he is 
for very long, now that I’ve got plenty 
of edge on the worst pest, which was 
Jeroloman. But Lars’ swipe at the sup- 
pression of the oil-on-the-waters problem 
wasn’t so bad, for a wise crack hot off 
the bat. He told me that he was a pinch 
hitter. Let’s see what he’s got to back 
this bet.” 

“What he says about wanting to pierce 
the walls sounds phony, Ques.” 

“Ves, I don’t care much for that. But 
Tl tell him that the old stone building 
and its attic are rat free. That may 
abate his interest.” 

“Don’t tell your mother about all 
this.” 

“No, not yet. Let her get nicely set- 
tled and rested up a bit before we start 
dragging out the priceless loot. Wonder 
what it isP Temple stuff, perhaps. We 
might not know its value when we see 
it. One thing is a safe bet, that Uncle 
Salt never guessed it.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Because I’ve heard mother say that 
he was chronically hard up. Nothing 
but his pay, except when he won a jack 
pot now and then.” 

She glanced through the window. 
“You did a finished job with Jeroloman. 
He’s been after asparagus, not slugs.” 

Lars returned with some hot dishes 
from the kitchen. He had hooked back 
the pantry door and left it so, whether 
purposely or by oversight, the screen 
likewise shoved aside so that as they 
talked they could look through and see 
him moving about. Queston had made a 
mental note of this omission, or strata- 
gem. He did not believe Lars overlooked 
bets, or did anything for nothing. 

“You understand kippers, Lars.” 

“Thank you, sir. Kitchen chemistry 
is a most subtle combination of art and 
science, and I have made a considerable 
study of both. Also of music, which is 
also a most subtle combination of science 
and art, physics and the effect on the 
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brain of coarser sound vibrations, trans- 
mitted as musical tones through the pe- 
ripheral expansion of the auditory nerve.” 

“Quite so, but what has that to do 
with herring, Lars?” 

“Not much, sir. But it has to do with 
rats. It is an important factor of my 
new——” 

“Call it rat killer,” HiSenIOn inter- 
posed, “‘to save time.” 

“Ah, but that would be inexact, Miss 
Penfold. The object is not to kill the 
rat, but to put him in flight.” 

“Precisely,” Queston observed. 
name indicates its purpose. 
gare, fugavi, fugatuin. 
rat chaser.” 

“Then,” said Hermione, “your object 
is to introduce between the walls a sort 
of rat jazz that will scramble their brains 
until they beat it in disgust?” 


“The 
Fugo, fu- 
Rodentifuge, or 


[ARS looked at her with his seraphic 
smile and unbounded admiration in 
his intensely blue eyes. 

“You have caught the idea admirably, 
Miss Penfold. All lower animals are ex- 
tremely susceptible to musical vibrations, 
and react to them. Some tones attract, 
while others violently repel. Witness 
snake charming and dogs howling at the 
harmonica and canary birds bursting 
into song to drown a sewing machine or 
typewriter, and numerous other  in- 
stances. I hope to be able to produce a 
fine tonic vibration that the rats will be 
unable to support.” 

Queston stared at him. 

“Have you ever tried it?” 

“To some extent, sir. But that is not 
all. There will be combined with the 
atonic vibration a colored light ray 
equally distressing to the animals, one 
that the optical machinery of nocturnal 
creatures cannot support.” 

‘How long will it take you to rig this 
gear?” 

“Only a few days I hope, sir, if I 
could have the use of one of the rooms 
over the garage. I shall also need a spe- 
cial electric transformer and some wiring 
and other accessories that I can get in 
New York. Also some chemical labora- 
tory utensils.” 

Queston looked baffled. 


“Any danger of the house 
afire?” 

“Not the slightest, sir. The current 
required would be far too low of ten- 
sion. Neither will the sounds be objec- 
tionable, as only their overtone harmon- 
ics can be audible to the human ear, 
when amplified.” 

“All right. Go to it then as soon as 
you are relieved. But there is one thing 
I should like to have you do first, if you 
can manage. Yesterday, as we were 
walking up to the house, you called my 
attention to the branch of that big elm 
overhanging the corner of the mansard. 
Last night during the storm, I got wor- 
rying about it. You said that the bands 
were apt to burst from the growth of the 
limb, and let it down to smash the roof. 
As you are a very strong and active man, 
and a sailor, don’t you think you could 
get up and saw it off?” 

“Rasily, sir. I should go higher, and 
remove it in sections.”’ 

“Then please get after it, before we 
have a blow.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

Lars went out. 
low laugh. 

“That was good, Ques.” 

“You got the idea?” 

“Of course. ‘The bleating of the kid 
attracts the tiger.’ But if there are 
leopards and hyenas, they might spoil 


setting 


Hermione gave her 


the sport. Lopping off the limb bars 
them out.” 
“Exactly. I’ve got a hunch that Lars 


is running this show, and I want to get 
him with the goods.” 

Hermione nodded. 

“On two counts. First, to get him; 
second, to find out what the goods really 
are.” 

“Right. Otherwise in my ignorance I 
might pass them by—or get stung by 
some other person in the know. It might 
be a precious gem in a lump of resin or 
a treasure chart in Chinese cryptograms 
hidden in a scroll or idol or something. 
I want to use this beautiful Lars as the 
pig to root out the truffle.” 

“Mightn’t that be chancy?” 

“T don’t think he is dangerous.” 

“No more do I. What I meant was 
that he is apt to beat you to it.” 
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“That must be my lookout.” 

“Our lookout. Please, Ques, ask your 
mother to invite me to stay on. Ill 
promise not to be a nuisance or try to 
run your show. This thing is so fright- 
fully interesting it would nearly kill me 
to miss out on it.” She laid her hand 
on his arm. “Do please be a sport, 


Ques!” 

“Can do. You needn’t get down on 
your knees. But how about little sis- 
ter?” 


“Dap won’t mind. She wouldn’t miss 
the chance of a week’s shopping with 
aunty. That’s the annual event that 
keeps us in rags.” 

“But you will miss out.” 

“Queston Close Hardy, I would rather 
miss out on the next ten years shop cadg- 
ing with my rich and generous Aunt Cyn- 
thia, than miss out on a single trick that 
may be turned here. Lopping off that 
branch puts the business up to Lars. 
Jeroloman is a rank outsider. Of course 
he suspects that there is something in 
that attic he could do with, jewels or 
money, probably, and his game was to 
let that wizened ape go up and tear off 
the coconut, then grab him and it when 
he came down. But with the branch off 
and Jeroloman doing sentry go as watch- 
dog, it will have to be inside work. Only 
you must head off your mother from un- 
packing the stuff for a while.” 

“Mother hates that sort of thing. But 
if that roof climber was Lars’ trained 
monkey, would Lars have spoken about 
the branch?” 

“Of course. That way would be closed 
with a house full of people. Good 
enough with only Jeroloman and _ his 
bride. Besides, I’m not so sure it was 
Lars’ trained monkey.” 

“Do you think Jeroloman lied about 
there being somebody aboard the boat 
when Lars was ashore?” 

“Perhaps not. But I think he lied 
about the currant wine. I think Jerolo- 
man doped that, hoping to catch Lars 
napping. I believe Jeroloman knew all 
the while that there was somebody up in 
the attic, and that he would try to skin 
out after dark. He meant to watch for 
him and didn’t want to risk being inter- 
rupted.” 


“T don’t think myself that Jeroloman 
is such a conscientious caretaker as to go 
out after the storm broke to shut any 
blinds or to watch the lightning at play,” 
Queston said. “Then you think this at- 
tic prowler was an independent worker?” 

“Tt’s hard to say, just yet, Ques. But 
if Lars could get a line on something of 
great value in the attic, then so might 
somebody else. There have been quite 
a lot of articles in the town and country 
publications about your inheriting the 
property and doing it over for residence.” 

Queston nodded. 

“There was a long write-up by a jour- 
nalist friend of the family, syndicated 
in the Sunday society and drama supple- 
ment. That mentioned the attic being 
full of Oriental curios.” 

Hermione looked thoughtful. 

“That might have located the missing 
treasure. There were all sorts of won- 
derful, priceless things looted from the 
Imperial Palace in Peking. We know a 
doctor who was out there at the time, 
studying bubonic plague. He bought a 
set of wonderful jade tablets engraved 
with gold cryptograms and they turned 
out to be the sacred history of the Ming 
Dynasty with religious mysteries nobody 
but the high priests were supposed to 
know. He bought them for one hundred 
yen from a drunken Russian soldier. The 
scholar who tried to translate them ad- 
vised him to put them in a sack and 
drop them off a ferryboat.” 

“Well, it might be something like that. 
Lars seems to know everything, and he 
may be commissioned to lift this loot, 
whatever it is, quietly and without a fuss. 
Jeroloman knows merely that somebody 
is after something in the attic, and wants 
to be in on it whatever it may be. That’s 
how I dope it out.” 


“Same here,” said Hermione, “but 
with a few added frills.” 

“Such as——” 

“T shan’t tell you just yet. But it’s 


now up to Lars to get into the attic 
through the house. With that limb 
sawed off and the bar to the window 
straightened back in place, there’s not 
much danger of entry from outside.” 
Queston nodded. 
“T'll go up and straighten the bar right 
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now, while Lars is busy and before the 
crowd gets here. Lars mustn’t suspect 
that we know anything.” 

“No. That’s our long suit. His rati- 
fuge method is all bunk, cf course. Just 
a blind to do some expert burglarizing.” 

“Yes, under pretext of tapping the 
walls to introduce his rodento-chromo- 
tono-apparat. I wonder what he takes 
me for, anyhow?” 

“T don’t know. He’s slick as a big 
yellow mountain lion. And it’s going to 
take some doing to keep tabs on him 
without his getting wise.” 

“Bone-headed curiosity and interest in 
his method should be my smoke screen.” 

“Can’t you rig some sort of secret bur- 
glar alarm on the attic door, Ques? So 
that it will sound a buzzer beside your 
bed if it’s opened in the night?” 

“Easily. I was thinking of that. 
That lock would look like a kid’s toy 
savings bank to an expert such as Lars. 
I can fix a contact on the inside and lead 
a couple of fine wires through an attic 
window and down along the eaves out- 
side of mine. Then every night I can 
connect to a buzzer on my night table, 
beside my ear.” 

“That’s it. Get busy the first time 
Lars goes to town, and the others out of 


the way. I'll be lookout. What’s all 
that row?” 
Hermione tilted her pretty head. 


There came from outside the front of 
the house the whine of brakes, scuffling 
of bluestone gravel, a diapason of voices 
and the excited yapping of small dogs. 
Queston rose. 

“Mother and her gang have arrived, 
by train and station taxis, I should say. 
Your Toodles is daring our Chihuahua 
hounds to enter.” 

Hermione sprang up. 

“Don’t forget that I’m to be asked 
to stop on.” 

Queston gave her a deep look. 

“The trouble is, I can’t seem to fix 
my mind on anything but that. And 
speaking for myself, the invitation is a 
sky-blue one.” 

“Oh, Ques! How sweet of you.” 

“A girl who prefers research mystery 
in an old-fashioned country house, to 
esoteric mysteries of dress in the new- 


est fashions of the city, is the girl my 
heart has long been waiting for,” Ques- 
ton said impressively. ‘“ ‘We are of one 
strain, thou and I, Hermione.’ Or, at 
least, we ought to be.” 

Said a cool, fresh voice from the door- 
way into the big formal dining room be- 
yond: 

“After easing your mind of that, you 
had better hurry on and help Lars wel- 
come the chatelaine of Queston Close— 
while she still is that thing.” 

They turned with a guilty start to see 
Daphne regarding them with lofty scorn. 


CHAPTER XII. 
MORE OF A MYSTERY. 


| GNORING the mocking reproach in 

the expression of his young visitor, 
Queston hurried through the house to the 
front door. 

As indicated by the sounds to reach 
him, Mrs, Hardy and her service suite 
had very much arrived. Three station 
taxis and two trucks stacked high with 
personal baggage made up the proces- 
sion. 

Queston was less impressed by the im- 
posing hegira at its journey’s end than 
by the look of astonishment on the fresh 
and pretty face of his mother, who had 
stepped down from her costly imported 
magic carpet of a car and was staring 
at Lars, standing respectfully before her 
in his capacity of ranking servant to 
assist in the debarkation. 

Before Queston had emerged visibly 
from an interior unduly darkened by the 
big shed of a porte-cochére, he was a 
little shocked to hear his mother sud- 
denly exclaim: 

“My word! 
drop from?” 

It was unlike Mrs. Hardy so to address 
any servant, let alone, from his dress, a 
new and obviously upper one. 

Then, before Queston had become ap- 
parent, Lars answered respectfully: 

“T am Arragon, the butler pro tem- 
pore, madame.” He stooped to disen- 
tangle Toodles from the rightful diminu- 
tive canine members of the household. 

Queston saw his mother stare again, 
start to say something, then check her- 


What planet did you 
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self with a twitching of the lips. After 
all, Lars was a bit startling at first sight. 

Queston hurried down. 

“Well, mother, welcome to Queston 
Close!” 

Mrs. Hardy embraced her son with 
fervor, as if they had been separated a 
vear instead of less than a day. Her 
color, always freshly but delicately 
tinted, was heightened. She glanced 
again at Lars, who had a squirming 
Pekingese under one arm and Mrs. 
Hardy’s heavy-fitted bag under the 
other, with a bulky black hatbox swing- 
ing from his free hand. As he went 
lightly into the house, Mrs. Hardy asked 
dryly: 

“How and where did you find that 
man, Queston?” 

“Tt’s quite a story, mother. 
you all unloaded, first.” 

“Higginbotham can attend to that. 
Where are Cynthia Stackpole and the 
girls?” 

“Here are two of the bad jokes, Aunt 
Rosemary!” Daphne said, coming out to 
be kissed. The “Aunt Rosemary” was 
a courtesy title, from childhood, one to 
receive Christmas and birthday presents 
by. ‘We had no idea that you weren’t 
all set for invasion.” 

Hermione drifted out in the flowing, 
creamy way that had first enmeshed 
Queston, an unguarded fly caught in the 
spill of a honey pot. Mrs. Hardy kissed 
her affectionately if a little absently, her 
eyes fixed with anxious inquiry on her 
son. 

“Was everything all right? Dinner 
and rooms—and who served you?” 

“Paragon—I mean, Arrogant—Arra- 
gon, descendant of Mrs. Henry Eighth,” 
Daphne said. “And he did it to the 
queen mother’s taste. Wine and every- 
thing!” She gave Queston a look of 
smiling malice. 

“Did you have a frightful storm? And 
what about this—this butler—Arragon? 
How did he happen to come here? What 
do you know about him?” 

Lars had gone up the stairs to Mrs. 
Hardy’s room with the bags. 

“Well, he’s cruising on a small yacht, 
mother,” Queston replied. He landed 
for water, and we got talking. Of course 


Let’s get 


he is not actually a butler. Some sort 
of scientist, I should say. Then while 
we were talking, Mrs. Stackpole’s wire 
came, and when I told him the jam I was 
in—I mean, that is 2 

“¢Jam’ is perfectly right,” Daphne in- 
terrupted. “Pray go on. We don’t 
mind. Even if you did feed us de 

“Shut, Dap!” Hermione said tersely. 

Mrs. Hardy stared from one to the 
other. 

“What’s all this about? Don’t cut in, 
girls. I feel too terribly——” 

“Well, you needn’t, mother. Every- 
thing has gone all right. Arragon offered 
to help out, and he’s made good. He is a 
chemist, of sorts, and understood cook- 


ing.” 
“A chemist! Did you say he is a 
chemist?”’? Again the startled look ap- 


peared in Mrs. Hardy’s violet eyes. “Go 
on. What then?” 

“He, Lars—Arragon persuaded May 
to stand by.” 
“May?” 
startled look. 

“Oh, sulking. 


Incredulity replaced the 
“Where was Jeroloman?” 
Jeroloman locked horns 


with him just after he came ashore, but 


Lars turned the hose on him——— That 
is ” 
“The hose? Oh, mercy! What kas 


been going on here?” 

“You forgot to tell us about that, 
Ques,” Daphne observed. 

“It’s all right, really,” Queston pro- 
tested desperately. ‘Everything’s been 
going strong. The dinner was good, and 
while the currant wine Lars got from 
Jeroloman turned out to be a bit too 
stiff, homemade stuff, you know, it was 
just as well perhaps as it counteracted 
the thunderstorm.” 

“Some counter actor, Ill say, Aunt 
Rosemary,” Daphne threw in. “It had 
that piffling thunder and lightning faded. 
Miles over the horizon! I'd forgot until 
this moment that there had been any 
storm. Was there, really?” 

Queston turned on her. 

“Well, if you would shoplift Her- 
mione’s, then slip back into the dining 
room and tilt down what was left in the 
glasses iB 

“Stop! 
wailed. 


Stop! I'll be good!” Daphne 
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“Then bite your tongue and keep on 
biting, silly,” Hermione said wrathfully. 
“Really, Aunt Rosemary, there’s been 
nothing wrong at all. Aunt Cynthia will 
tell you so. Dap’s a born trouble 
hunter.” 

“Well, what next?” Mrs. Hardy asked 
impatiently. “This man cooked and 
served, you say. It all sounds quite 
mad, to me, but you seem to have sur- 
vived it. So now the sooner you send 
him about his business the better—if he 
has any business to send about.” 

“T can’t quite do that, mother. You 
see, I’ve signed him on indefinitely.” 

“Signed hime? Engaged him, you 
mean? Are you quite crazy, Ques? En- 
gaged him to do what?” 

“To rid us of the rats.” 

“To—wh-wh-what?” 

“He understands rats. Knows all 
about ’em. Told me he had assimilated 
them completely.” 

“Ate!” Mrs. Hardy gave a little 
shriek. “Eaten them, you mean?” 

“Oh, come, no. At least, I didn’t take 
it that way.” Queston began to flounder. 
“Assimilated ’em mentally, their habits 
and customs, their family life, you might 
say. And the sort of music they can’t 
stand——_” 

“My poor, dear child!” Mrs, Hardy’s 
blue eyes showed how shocked she was. 
“Do lie down. Tell me, did you drink 
some of that stuffi—— What was it, 
dandelion wine? Because I’ve heard 
that——” 

“Not a drop!” Queston’s voice made 
his mother jump. “If only you will lis- 
ten calmly and not get so excited. Here 
he comes now. Lars!” 

“Ves, Mr. Hardy?” 

“Will you please come down here and 
try to convince Mrs. Hardy that ’m not 
off my chump?” 


[ABS tripped down the stairs, looked 
at Mrs. Hardy with a beatific, re- 
spectful smile and said deferentially: 
“So far as I am able to ascertain, 
madame, Mr. Hardy is and has been 
quite in possession of his faculties.” 
“That says what?” Daphne demanded. 
Hermione must have pinched her, for she 
gave a sharp “Ow!” 


Mrs. Hardy stared at Lars with a face 
unaccustomed to be coldly set, yet striv- 
ing for that effect. 

“What is this nonsense about rats?” 

“T can drive them out of this house, 
Mrs. Hardy.” The statement while posi- 
tive was quietly voiced. 

“Where did you learn about rats?” 

“In San Francisco, ma’am. China- 
town.” 

“That ought to be a good school. Did 
you study there to practice profession- 
ally?” 

“No, Mrs. Hardy. I practiced there 
professionally now and then, as necessity 
seemed to demand.” 

“Your own necessity, or that of the 
Chinamen?” 

“Both, ma’am. “But the idea was 
rather different out there. For one thing, 
it was piecework, my fee being per one 
piecy rat, or lat, to be exact. The ro- 
dents were considered a bounty rather 
than a pest, and the infested building a 
game preserve. The rats, instead of go- 
ing from their haunts to the rubbish 
heap, went to the fattening cages, where 
for a couple of weeks they were fed boiled 
rice.” 

“Ugh!” Mrs. Hardy wrinkled her 
cool and pretty nose, that was refresh- 
ingly tip-tilted. 

“Ever sample them, Lars?” Daphne 
asked. 

Lars turned his Gulf Stream eyes on 
her. 

“Many times, Miss Daphne. The 
meat is excellent when rendered clean 


and tender by a rice diet. Like squir- 
rel, but more delicate.” 

Daphne nodded. 

“So ‘assimilate’ was right! You ought 


to understand ’em. What was poor Ques- 
ton trying to say about music? The sort 
tats can’t sit under——” She turned 
her limpid eyes on Mrs. Hardy. 

Lars volunteered: 

“My method of driving them out is by 
means of a very fine musical tone, inau- 
dible to the human ear, but distressing 
to the small-mammal one. I tried it first 
on caged rats, and it drove them frantic. 
But I now combine this vibration with a 
light ray insupportable to the eyes of 
nocturnes.” 
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Rosemary Hardy puckered her lips. 

“Then you really believe you can drive 
them out of the house, and keep them 
out?” 

“As my Chinese clients say: ‘Can do,’ 
Mrs. Hardy. To keep them out you 
have only to turn on the current when 
you hear one in the walls. But I shall 
have to cut a few holes in various parts 
of the house, from attic to cellar.” 

Hermione and Queston exchanged a 
surreptitious glance. Mrs. Hardy looked 
interested, almost convinced. 

“You appear to be a scientist, Arra- 
gon.” 

“J have worked hard at physics and 
chemistry, Mrs. Hardy. First, theoreti- 
cally, and, of recent years, practically. 
My latest research has been in color pho- 
tography. I have reason to believe that 
I have discovered a process that will 
throw all others in the discard.” 

“Fave you any samples you can show 
us?” Queston asked. 

“Yes, sir. Out aboard my boat. Some 
very beautiful specimens of marine pho- 
tography and also of figures, natives and 
the like. Any time that you would care 
to see them ” His sparkling blue 
eyes swept the group, then rested for a 
moment on Hermione’s misty-gray ones, 
with a sort of challenge. 

“Suppose we go out now?” she mur- 
mured. “This moment.” 

Lars’ gaze seemed to flicker. 

“J have still some household duties. 
Miss Penfold.” 

“No,” said Queston curtly. “You are 
herewith relieved. We can’t have a bril- 
liant savant doing K. P. work, or major- 
domo’s, for that matter. Higginbotham 
has the deck. ‘Trust him to find the 
ropes, and heave on the right one at the 
right time. Let’s go.” 

“Really, sir, my little ship is scarcely 
presentable ” Lars began. 

“Oh, we will make all due allowances 
for the busy time you’ve had since you 
landed on these troubled shores.” Ques- 
ton cut in. “The point is this, Lars. 
We’re in a frightful hurry to drive out 
the rats before the rats drive out us, or 
our guests. Last night they were tired— 
the guests, I mean—and didn’t notice. 
But to-night there may be a riot. Rats 


running round and round and guests run- 
ning out. So the quicker you get to work 
the better. When the rats find there’s a 
houseful of people and grub, they may 
call in the reserve army, and then there’s 
no telling what might happen.” 

Mrs. Hardy looked puzzled. 

“What’s that to do with color pho- 
tographs, Queston?”’ 

“Just this, mother. I’m a born skep- 
tic about some things, ard one of them 
is ratology. Before we tell Arragon to 
go ahead and knock holes in the nice, 
newly plastered and papered walls, from 
attic to cellar, I should like to see the 
specimens he just said we might inspect 
at any time. Because if he really has 
discovered something in that line, then 
we may assume that his claims about the 
rat line are likewise sound.” 

“That sounds reasonable,” Mrs. Hardy 
observed, and looked questioningly at 
Lars. 

For the first time, it seemed to Ques- 
ton, his jinni showed symptoms of dis- 
tress. 

“Tf you will kindly wait until to-night, 
after dinner, sir, I can bring ashore a 
reel and a projector and show you some- 
thing that Mrs. Hardy and her guests 
may find quite out of the ordinary, and 
interesting, too.” 

“Movies?” Daphne asked. At Lars’ 
affirmative gesture, she exclaimed: ‘Oh, 
fine! Let’s wait, Ques.” 

Queston glanced at Hermione, who 
slightly raised her eyebrows, her back to 
Lars. Both were convinced that there 
was some deeper reason than a natural 
untidiness, or the desire to show his pic- 
tures to best advantage, that kept Lars 
from complying with Queston’s imme- 
diate demand. 

“Well, to-night, then,” Mrs. Hardy 
said, with a more approving look at the 
mysterious stranger within her gates. 
“That will be time enough, and very nice. 
Amuse the girls, Queston. Tl run up 
and say hello to Cynthia, then start un- 
packing.” 

She ran lightly up the big stairway. 
Very lightly, for a well-rounded matron 
of forty-two, Queston thought, as his 
eyes followed her affectionately. He dis- 
covered then, to his extreme annoyance, 
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that Lars’ eyes also were following her, 
if not affectionately, then at least admir- 
ingly. This demigod appeared to have 
fallen for the moment into an unguarded 
state. Lars appeared to have forgotten 
his position as butler, chef, valet, and 
official rat chaser of Queston Close. 

“Well, Lars,” Queston said curtly, 
“since we can’t see the photographs now, 
you might as well get after the limb of 
that elm.” 

Lars turned a face that looked a lit- 
tle dazed. But only for an instant. It 
cleared with the habitual sunny smile. 

“Very good, sir. Id much rather show 
the pictures properly to-night. Like 
most inventors, I want my results to show 
to best advantage. I'll go off aboard 
and get a tackle and a saw.” 

He turned to the door. Queston looked 
after him, wondering whether it was his 
imagination, or if there was a shade of 
difference in Lars’ tone. Previously, since 
his service in the house, it had been the 
respectful one of a house servant. But 
there seemed a subtle change. It was 
respectful still, but the servility was 
gone. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A PLOTTER’S PLANS. 


APHNE’S teasing voice roused Ques- 

ton from his contemplative state. 

“JT must say you held out quite a lot 
on us, Ques. I knew he was a person- 
ality of course, but I never thought of 
his being a Pied Piper.” 

“Well, that remains to be seen.” 

Hermione had gone out through one of 
the long French windows and was watch- 
ing Lars as he trotted to the landing. 

‘“‘Where were you and Hermione while 
the lights were out?’ Daphne asked. 
“That was most of the night.” 

“Out and round watching over you 
while you slept. The lightning was strik- 
ing all over the shop. No telling what 
minute I might have to carry you out 
of a blazing house.” 

“That sounds like a good premeditated 
alibi. Yes,” she went on meditatively, 
“Hermione is a cat. Not a domestic 
tabby, but a wild one. I'll bet she was 
stalking Lars.” 

“Why Lars?” 


“Because I think he’s a crook. And 
T'll bet Hermione thought so first. What’s 
your opinion, Ques? Driving out rats by 
music. Apple sauce! I can see them 
doing their daily dozen and getting up 
an appetite. What is he after, anyhow?” 

“T don’t know. Do you?” 

“[’ve got a radio that says it’s your 
mother.” 

“Wh-what?” 

“They’ve met before, somewhere. In 
California, perhaps. He hasn’t come 
here to charm any darned rats.” 

‘You are still woozy.” 

“T’m keen as a whip! This fraud of 
a Lars isn’t the bonny laddie that he 
looks. He cut his first milk tooth about 
forty years ago. Notice the backs of 
his hands! And the beard he’d have if 
he didn’t shave three times a day before 
meals.” 

“Perhaps you are right about that.” 

“T’m right about the rest. He came 
here to set a trap for something, but it 
wasn’t a rat. Aunt Rosemary is per- 
fectly lovely, and nobody thinks so more 
than Lars. Well, it may be all right at 
that. He wasn’t born in any steerage, 
nor log cabin nor dobe hut. I'll say that 
he is class.” 

“Mostly why?” Queston asked, trying 
to hide this fresh worry. 

“Anybody who could serve like that 
has got to be one of two things. A per- 
fectly trained servant, or one who has 
been served many years of his life by 
perfectly trained servants. Since of 
course we can throw out the first, then 
he must be the second.” 

“Not necessarily. Maybe he’s an 
actor who has never risen above butler 
roles, or a pretender to a European 
throne. It’s all the same to me, so long 
as he cleans out the rats.” 

“He is more apt to clean out the safe 
or other family war chest.” 

“Howe” 

“By a flank attack on the chatelaine. 
Don’t forget that your mother is a 
beauty, rich, and a widow. Did you no- 
tice how she ran up the stairs?” 

“Well, why shouldn’t she? They are 
her stairs.’ He frowned. “Are you 
hinting that she ran up to show her. 
sprightliness?” : 
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“T never hint. I say it out. When 
dealing with dumb-bells, I am apt to 
spell it out. She didn’t run up that way 
because she was in a hurry to greet 
aunty. Nor to get away from Lars. She 
was excited. Why should a buttling, rat- 
catching, rat-eating chemist excite her?” 

“He seems to have excited you, 
Daphne, dear.” 

Hermione, walking slowly back, caught 
the last expression. 

“What’s that? Love or war?” 

“Daphne is trying to start something,” 
Queston replied. “She says that my 
mother and Lars have met before.” 

Hermione looked coldly at her sister. 

“Well, any fool could have seen that.” 

“Tt got past me.” 

“Hermione said ‘any fool,’ Daphne 
reminded him. “She didn’t say an un- 
common fool.” 

“Then on what was your own idea 
based, Hermione?” Queston snapped. 

Hermione raised her eyebrows with a 
pained look. 

“T was back in the wings when Lars 
stepped down to take your mother’s 
things, and at sight of him, she had a 
perfect ‘Oh, heavens, ’tis he!’ look. Her 
knife was out in a flash.” 

Queston stared from one to the other 
of the sisters with an expression which 
he tried to infuse with disgust. 

“You girls have been going to too 
many movies. What woman wouldn’t 
look surprised at sight of a Wagnerian 
opera type like Lars swarming out of her 
house to grab her bags? Even your aunt 
was petrified—but maybe he’s had a 
whirl with her somewhere, too.” 

Daphne shook her head. 

“No, aunty’s was surprise. Aunt Rose- 
mary’s was shock.” 

“Then she’s apt to get another if she 
looks out the window and sees Lars grin- 
ning at her like a Cheshire cat from the 
limb of that elm,” Queston said, and, 
turning on his heel, went out. 


‘THE two girls followed. They had not 

long to wait for the gymnastic turn 
which was the next on Lars’ full pro- 
gram. He came up the path in his white- 
duck working clothes and sneakers, a coil 
of new fifteen-thread manila over one big 


shoulder and a gleaming saw in his hand. 
Flashing a smile at the group of three, 
Lars threw down the saw and coil, caught 
a bowline in an end of the line, slung it 
postman fashion, then started up the tree 
with wonderful ease and agility, as if 
steps had been cut in it. 

He ran out on the limb like a blond 
Mowgli, the line tailing down straightly, 
then, at the rim of the mansard roof, he 
unrove the bowline and caught a clove 
hitch round the branch, carrying the line 
back a little distance toward the tree, 
to catch a slip hitch round the same 
branch. 

Queston was sailor enough to perceive 
that the technique was sound. The over- 
hanging branch, when cut nearly through, 
should sag slowly down onto the roof, 
but not forcibly enough to injure it. 
When severed entirely, it should then be 
cleared easily by a little hauling, the 
outer extremity brushing down to dangle 
from the stump of the limb. 

This now was quickly affected. But 
as the smaller twigs and foliage swept 
down with a swish, there came from the 
window of Mrs. Stackpole’s room a sup- 
pressed little scream. Looking up, Ques- 
ton saw his mother staring out at Lars. 

“Tt’s all right, mother!” he called. 
“That limb endangered the roof. If 
there had been wind with the storm last 
night, it might have come down.” 

“But—but, Queston! He may fall.” 

“Tt’s not so high. Only fifty or sixty 
feet. And he’s a sailor,” Queston called 
back ironically. After what his girl 
guests had told him, he felt that he would 
not wear mourning if Lars were to break 
his neck. 

Mrs. Hardy was not reassured. 


“Get down out of that tree imme- 
diately,” she called to Lars. 
“The job is only half done, Mrs. 


Hardy. The growth of the tree since 
the supports were rigged has thrown too 
much strain on them, and if they were to 
let go, the tree must split in half and 
smash down against the house. The rest 
will not be dangerous.” 

Mrs. Hardy turned abruptly away, as 
if in anger. At a sign from Queston to 
carry on, Lars expeditiously began the 
work in hand. 
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Daphne soon tired of watching, and 
ambled off. Hermione had seated her- 
self in a bed of clover some distance from 
the foot of the tree and in the shade of 
the house. As Lars was completing his 
task, Queston joined her, stretching out 
on the cool green sward. 

“Just now,” she said, “I am working 
on the problem of why Lars really sug- 
gested cutting off that limb.” 

Queston looked surprised. 

“To bar the way for rank outsiders, we 
decided.” 

“Yes, but now I’m not so sure it was a 
rank outsider. Why should he have 
looked scared when you insisted on going 
aboard his boat? That’s the second 
time.” 

“Then you think he may have a 
trained monkey, after all?” 

“Well, it looks as if there might be 
something out aboard that he wanted to 
get rid of, or to have a chance to hide.” 

Queston nodded. 

“Jeroloman may have been telling the 
truth. What if I send him on some er- 
rand, then go off to the boat and have a 
look-see?”’ 

Hermione shook her head. 

“No, our best bet now is to keep him 
from guessing that we suspect anything. 
I’m waiting to see what he does with that 
It’s twice as long as it needs to 
be.’ 

“A sailor doesn’t cut a rope unless he 
has to.” 

Hermione did not answer. Queston 
could see that her analytical mind was 
off on some oblique trail. Her long, dark 
lashes showed only a narrow sector of 
misty gray between their curved fringes. 

Lars finished trimming the edges of the 
limb stump, slid down, made up his line 
into a coil and flung it carelessly in a low 
fork of the elm, then stood for a moment 
looking speculatively up at the result of 
his labor. 

“A good job, well and quickly done, 
Lars,” Queston called. 

“Tt needed doing, and doesn’t hurt the 
symmetry of the elm, sir. I love fine 
trees. Do you happen to have a radio 
set, Mr. Hardy? Or care for such toys?” 

“Yes, there’s a good one with my gear 
that came just now.” 


“Then while I’m at it, what if I were 
to rig an aérial from the top of the tower 
to that southeast stone chimney, sir?” 

“A good idea. But you will need a 
long ladder to get onto the roof. All the 
windows, including the tower one, are 
barred. There’s supposed to be some 
junk of value in the attic, though it’s 
never been unpacked.” 

Jeroloman was passing at this moment, 
on his way from the garden to the back 
door with a bushel basket of fresh vege- 
tables. He had paused to survey the lop- 
ping of the limb, on which he did not 
venture to comment. Glancing at him 
now, Queston saw that his small, close- 
set granite eyes were glinting at Lars. 
Hermione dropped her hand and let it 
fall as if casually on Queston’s, then drew 
it away. 

Lars looked up at the eaves. 

“Tt will need a good long ladder, sir. 
Is there such a thing on the place?” 

Jeroloman spoke up. 

“Ve will be findin’ a ladder to reach 
the distance shoved over against the wall 
in the greenhouse,” he said to Lars. 
Then, reaching in his pocket: “Here is 
the key. Ye may leave it in the door.” 

Queston rose. 

“Yll_ go unpack the aérial,” he said. 
“Tt is just about right for that span, 
I should say.” 


He started for the house. Hermione 
joined him. 
“Things are going along together 


nicely, Ques,” she said, as they reached 
the French window. ‘The rope is left in 
the fork of the tree, and unless I am a 
bad guesser, Lars will neglect to take 
it back aboard his boat until to-morrow 
—or possibly to-night. Also, I think 
that the ladder will be left against the 
eaves. Something is going to interrupt 
his work on the aérial, and prevent his 
getting it rigged to-day.” 

Queston nodded. 

“He will have to get things ready for 
his movie show to-night. He has over- 
looked that for the moment—I don’t 
think.” 

“Lars is wonderfully forehanded. His 
timing of events is pure art. Thought- 
ful of others, too. If it should not occur 
to your mother that things are apt to 
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be a little dull for city servants in the 
country, Lars will not forget them.” 

“IT get you, Miss Hermione Holmes. 
He will probably suggest that they might 
find pleasure and profit in seeing some 
color motion-picture travelogues, made 
by a secret process that is destined to 
revolutionize screencraft.” 

“Your deduction is improving, my 
dear Watson!” 

“Hermineee! Her-mione!” came in 
Mrs. Stackpole’s peacock voice, with a 
hint of impatience or anger or both. 

“Coming, aunty!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A CLEVER IDEA. 


ITH one end of the aérial deftly 

rigged from the weather-vane rod 
on the ornate tower with its four, dished- 
in sides, Lars came down to report to 
Queston that the chimney end was not 
so good. 

“Tt looks to be high enough from the 
ground, sir, but when you get up there, 
you'll find that the top of the chimney 
is too low in relation to the treetops sur- 
rounding the house. What’s really 
needed for a perfect aérial is a hollow 
iron aérial mast against the chimney and 
to reach to the same height as the other 
end. That would look more shipshape, 
too.” 

Queston wished that Hermione could 
have been present to hear this vindica- 
tion of her acumen. But he agreed with 
Lars who, other considerations aside, 
Queston perceived to be entirely right. 

“Where and how soon can we get 
that?” he asked. 

“Almost anywhere, sir. In Stamford 
or South Norwalk, I should think. But 
I’m afraid I'll have to wait until to-mor- 
row morning, if I’m to show you all those 
pictures to-night. That takes a bit of 
getting ready.” 

“All right. 
hurry.” 

“Shall I put back the ladder, sir?” 

“That’s hardly worth while. It’s 
heavy to handle, and you've got it lashed 
to the window bars, so it can’t blow 
down.” 

“Very good, sir. 


There’s no desperate 


Then I'll be getting 


off aboard and overhaul my movie 
gear.” 

To Hermione, who came out a little 
later looking very pensive, Queston said 
briefly: 

“You win again. He says we’ve got 
to have a pole for the chimney end, and 
that what with getting it and staging 
his show to-night, it will have to wait 
until to-morrow. So he is leaving the 
ladder as is.” 

Hermione glanced up. 

“Nicely fastened to the bars of the 
southeast window. The very ones you 
pried apart. I ask you, Ques, could any- 
thing be slicker?” 

“He’s got the eel’s whiskers faded. 
What was annoying your aunt?” 

“Daphne. Aunt Rosemary told Aunty 
Cyn what Daphne had said about the 
hell brew her guests were served. Aunt 
Cyn flew higher in the air than Lars in 
that tree, and was for yanking us away 
from Queston Close by the bobbed hair 
of our heads.” 

“Did you prove your alibi?” Queston 
asked eagerly. 

“T did. I’m to stick on, and Daphne 
gets snatched away bald-headed on Mon- 
day.” 

“Fine—I mean, of course, that you are 
not to give up the ship in this moment 
of stress.” 

“Oh, thank you so much, kind sir.” 

“Or after, if I can hang onto you,” 
Queston pursued hurriedly. ‘“There’s a 
lot I want to tell you—ah—to show 
you-——” 

“T know. You promised to show me 
your collection of poor little fish pickled 
in alcohol. I love poor fish. However, 
there’s something more pressing to con- 
sider. How are we going to manage to 
slip out undetected during his show? 
There’s apt to be a more interesting one 
put on up and down that ladder. And 
there’s Jeroloman. It wouldn’t do to let 
him crab the act.” 

“T’ve thought of both those things. 
Lars must be onto Jeroloman, and will 
manage to sidetrack him somehow. Now 
the obvious place to hang the screen is 
at the deep end of the hall, opposite the 
stairs, with the first landing for Lars’ 
projector. That will enable him to shoot 
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over the heads of the spectators, and it 
will also keep him with his flanks un- 
guarded. I will claim to be one of those 
farsighted fans who sit in the last row, 
and take up a strategic position under 
the break of the stairway, at the side 
where Lars can’t keep tabs on me. That 
puts me on the threshold of the cold- 
storage, or reception, room, where the 
glims will be doused, and I can retire un- 
observed through one of the long win- 
dows.” 

“Why not say ‘we 
demanded. 

“Because your place is not in the field, 
but in the home. You have got to keep 
Lars covered. He might sense something 
and make a pretext to slip out. If only 
to see if his monkey is on the job. You 
must stick close to him, detain him some- 
how if he tries to make a break, and if 
you aren’t big enough for that, then tag 
after him noisily. Laugh, or have hys- 
terics or something.” 

“Look here, guy,” said Hermione 
angrily, “if you thi nk you're going to hog 
all the limelight 

“T’m not going to to anything. All 
I want is to watch what happens, and I 
don’t want to risk its happening.” 

“Do you mean you intend to sit tight 
in your lair and watch that ape get away 
with it?” 

“No. I think he will drop his coconut 
and beat it when I show myself, for I 
think his package will be bulky.” 

“Q-o-h! I get you. Not so bad, for 
a beginning.” Hermione nodded her 
lovely head. ‘That rope——” 

“Precisely. If the rope is still there 
to-night, then the swag needs lowering. 
Lars never forgets anything.” 

“Well, perhaps you are right. All the 
same, you had better pack some tear 
gas.” 

“Yl pack nothing. I’ve got a better 
plan. Catch ’em alive!” 

“Come with me.” 


” can?” Hermione 


HE started at a leisurely pace for the 

shore, on the side of the landing 
from the cove where the bank was 
steeper, more abrupt and with a grove 
“of oaks and maples. It was here that 
the early Closes had built their potato 


cellars, like small casemates for guns. 
These had been used as storehouses for 
outdoor gear of no especial value, old 
sails, tarpaulins, oars and the like. Lead- 
ing the way to the first of these, Queston 
motioned to an old gill net hanging from 
wooden pegs driven into the cellar’s side. 
It was of fine flax thread, a dull brown- 
ish green, the mesh of a size suitable for 
frost fish, snappers, which are young 
bluefish, and the like. 

Hermione peeped inside the spidery 
old place. Queston entered and raised a 
fold of the net. 

“What price this thing to catch a 
spider crab? At night it will be abso- 
lutely invisible. Well, as soon as I see 
him go up the ladder and through the 
window, Ill set this quickly from the 
corner gutter pipe, round the elm and 
next tree to the pillar at the end of the 
porch. Then, when he comes down, I'll 
let out a whoop. He’s bound to bolt into 
the net and get balled up like any other 
crab. Then I can help the process a 
whole lot. We need him alive, to show 
up Lars.” 

Hermione looked doubtful. 

“Tt sounds all right, when you say it 
quick. But what if he plugs you?” 

“No fear. Lars wouldn’t let him go 
in armed. That’s no part of Lars’ crook- 
dom. He’s not a killer, but merely a 
mighty keen thinker. He depends on his 
head, not weapons or that tremendous 
physique.” 

“Tt is glorious, after all, isn’t it?” Her- 
mione murmured pensively. 

“What?” 

“Well, you can’t help but admire him 


as a magnificent specimen. Body and 
mind both, I should say.” Hermione’s 
misty-gray eyes looked abstracted. 


“When all’s said and done, you’ve got 
to hand it to Lars as a prize entry for 
the human race.” 

“Yes—if you happen to be a woman, 
I suppose,” Queston said glumly. “Per- 
haps you’d rather let him get away with 
it. Pity to lock up such a beauty.” 

“T’ve just been thinking that maybe 
Daphne was right, after all, about your 
mother.” 

“That settles it!” Queston said sav- 
agely. “I'll just pack a gat, and when 
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Lars comes boiling out at sound of the 
fuss, he gets it.” 

“Queston!” 

“I’ve been trying to tell myself all 
that stuff was silly rot. But perhaps you 
and Daphne are right. I'll fill that big 
yellow tree cat full of lead. He would 
be hard to miss,” 

Hermione looked scared. Here was a 
harsh Close outcrop on which she had 
not counted in this mild-mannered, scien- 
tific-minded young man. But she laid 
her hand on Queston’s arms and, fixing 
her eyes intently on his angry ones, said 
firmly: 

“Queston Hardy, unless you promise 
on your word of honor to leave Lars out 
of it until we prove him guilty, I'll go 
straight to your mother and tell her 
everything. All that we suspect.” 

“Oh, yes, naturally. Trust a girl or 
woman to spill all the beans when she 
scents a possible romance, even with a 
crook. A gentleman crook. There’s no 
such animal. If he’s a crook he’s not a 
gentleman; and if he’s a gentleman, he 
can’t possibly be a crook. All right then, 
have it your own way.” 

“All the same, I think you ought to 
have a gun.” 

“Well, I shan’t, then. Might be un- 
able to resist the temptation to bag Lars. 
Never mind. You carry on with your 
part and Ill do mine.” 

“T shall,” Hermione said quietly. “I 
started it, and now it seems to have got 
hard to stop. Well, if we draw blank to- 
night, I think we had better tell your 
mother, and pool what we’ve got with 
whatever she may have.” 

“Mother keeps out of it,” Queston said 
shortly. “And if nothing happens, then 
it means that Lars hasn’t planted the lad- 
der there and rigged his movie show as 
a distraction for all hands while his scout 
or trained ape, or whatever he may be, 
overhauls the attic.” 

Hermione nodded. 

“Tf it’s a third party, an outsider, he 
would scarcely take another chance after 
running foul of us and of Jeroloman last 
night. The ladder would look like a 
dumb deadfall we’d rigged.” 

“That’s why I want to net the bird. 
So as to be able to show up Lars.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
ON GUARD. 


THE events of the next few hours 

passed with the droning hum of a 
perfectly adjusted household mechanism 
running a little short of full, quietly and 
smoothly. 

Love parrots on a perch could scarcely 
have hung together more constantly than 
Hermione and Queston, or less con- 
sciously. Others noticed it, but they did 
not. 

Late in the afternoon, Lars rigged his 
sheet and, while the family were at din- 
ner, tried a few exposures. Then, after 
the table had been cleared and the dishes 
washed—Lars having suggested that the 
servants might be asked to see his show 
—Queston arranged the seats for the 
spectacle. It was then that Lars deliv- 
ered the opening center shot of his strate- 
gic offensive. 

Standing beside his projector on the 
first wide landing of the stairway, which 
was raised three steps and thus made a 
perfect emplacement for his battery, he 
said in his well-pitched, resonant voice: 

“This reel that I am about to have the 
pleasure of showing for the first time re- 
quires something in the nature of an 
accompanying explanatory lecture, not 
about the process, but the pictures them- 
selves. Since it is difficult to talk while 
operating the machine, and as Mr. Hardy 
has an apparatus of his own for his fish- 
eries work and understands its operation, 
I shall ask him to work the projector, if 
he will be so kind. That will enable me 
to stand beside the screen and point out 
certain details with a billiard cue.” 

Queston felt himself trapped. 

“But I say, Lars, that’s going to take 
my mind off the show, and I’m tremen- 
dously interested!” 

“Ym sorry, but for the sake of my 
audience, I’m afraid that I shall have to 
insist, Mr. Hardy. We can go over them 
in detail afterward, if you like. But this 
really means a lot to me. A first night, 
you see. A primary rendition of the 
results of five years’ work at the cost 
of grueling labor, a considerable amount 
of danger and incidentally the whole of a 
decent little inherited fortune.” 
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“There’s only one answer to that, 
Queston,” Mrs. Hardy said. 

Hermione, standing by closely, mur- 
mured: : 

“Go to it, or he’ll suspect. 


Tl dou- 
ble for you.” 
“Couldn’t Jeroloman——” Queston 


began, but his mother cut him short im- 
patiently. 

“T’ve ordered James to take Jerolo- 
man in the car to consult Doctor Brooks 
about his rheumatism. Don’t be so in- 
considerate, my dear. You'll have plenty 
of time to examine the pictures later.” 

There was no way out in all politeness 
and, more importantly, without risk of 
rousing Lars’ suspicion. Queston thought 
he saw his hand in this. Again Her- 
mione was right, and he, Queston, might 
have known. Lars missed no tricks. He 
thought of everything. 

So Queston took charge of the projec- 
tor, with which he was sufficiently famil- 
iar. The audience was seated. Lars took 
his position beside the screen and began 
a brief, informal preliminary talk rather 
in the nature of an apology. 

“The series of pictures I am to have 
the honor of showing you were taken by 
me eighteen months ago in the less vis- 
ited islands of the Society and Marquesan 
groups. I trust that as purely experi- 
mental art studies in my new process 
of color photography, you may like them. 
I deliberately chose the most beautiful 
natives I could find as moving models be- 
cause such are naturally more pleasing to 
contemplate, and I had to consider the 
necessity of holding the interest and at- 
tention of the big motion-picture pro- 
ducers whose financial support is neces- 
sary to my business promotion. But 
while this first reel represents a forward 
stride in color work, I have since greatly 
improved the process, as you may see for 
yourselves when we examine the next, 
taken the past winter in Central Amer- 
ica, the Isthmus of Darien and on the 
Island of Martinique. Please shoot, Mr. 
Hardy.” 


Ha? Queston’s mind been free, he 

would have enjoyed really the ex- 
hibition that now unrolled itself. The 
colors were much softer than any he had 


ever seen in photography, and far more ~ 
pure and true of shade and value. There 
seemed also to be a bioptic quality of 
which Lars had made no mention, a 
three-dimensional quantity such as lan- 
tern slides depict. This made even more 
live and startling the beautiful forms of 
the natives portrayed as going about 
their daily occasions, men, women and 
children fishing, dancing and so on. 

The background was invariably lovely, 
the usual tropic set, but enhanced by the 
wonderful colorings, elusive, sweet and 
exact so far as the eye could perceive. 

The second reel was, as promised, far 
more interesting artistically, and as a 
scientific triumph. In it the softened 
tones were carried farther, sometimes to 
obscurity, but the suggestion of impal- 
pable beauty was never lost. It appeared 
that Lars had proved his claims as a 
scientist in the treatment, photograph- 
ically, of light and color. 

But what with the responsibility of 
running the projector, and the abstrac- 
tion of what might be going on outside, 
Queston got the least of all present from 
the exhibition itself. Lars’ strategic po- 
sition by the screen at the far end of the 
hall enabled him to keep all his audi- 
ence under observation, so that, as the 
room was fairly well illuminated from 
the ray thrown on the sheet, and the 
sheet itself, Hermione could not possibly 
have slipped out unobserved. 

Trust Lars to overlook no bets, Ques- 
ton reflected bitterly. All of this time 
his stealthy confederate might be ran- 
sacking the attic, find what he sought 
and make good his escape with it. Pos- 
sibly this object, whatever it might be, 
was already located, and time needed 
only to force some chest or trunk and 
make off with it. 

The spectacle lasted for a little over 
an hour and a half, then came to an end 
with a few very beautiful stills, lantern 
slides. 

“Thank you! And thank you particu- 
larly, Mr. Hardy,” Lars said in conclu- 
sion. 

Queston thought he detected the least 
shade of irony in the rich voice. Some- 
body switched on the lights. Mrs. 
Hardy,- Mrs. Stackpole and Daphne be- 
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gan to compliment Lars, who received 
their felicitations modestly and, as Ques- 
ton thought, a little absent-mindedly. 
Hermione, who had taken the position 
that Queston was to have held, at the 
side of the stairway where he could not 
see her, went through the reception room 


and out onto the side lawn. Queston 
joined her. 
“Torped,” said Hermione. ‘What can 


we amateurs hope to do with a past mas- 
ter like that? He had us checkmated 
before he started.” 

“Let’s slip round and see if the rope 
is where he left it. I remember pre- 
cisely how it was coiled down in the 
fork,” Queston said. “He took a clove 
hitch with the end round the other parts. 
Only a sailor would do that. The aver- 
age person would take two half hitches, 
if he secured it at all.” 

“Good for you, Ques!” 

“Not so dumb. But of course that 
wouldn’t prove anything certain. It 
might not have been so heavy, or so 
bulky as to need the rope.” 

“A solid gold idol of Confucius—or a 
sack of tael? I can’t seem to get those 
things out of my head. Come on, while 
they are still offering their felicitations.” 

They went silently round the house, 
Queston passing under the ladder while 
Hermione made directly for the foot of 
the elm. Flashing a pocket torch on the 
turf at the ladder’s foot, Queston was ex- 
amining the dewy clover patch for tracks 
when Hermione gave a stifled scream. 

“There’s somebody behind the tree!” 
she called, in a low, frightened voice. 


UESTON sprang forward. His torch 
flickered and went out, in the an- 

noying way they sometimes have when 
the contacts are not properly adjusted. 
A big dark figure bulked out from behind 
the elm. A gruff voice familiar in its 
surly tone said growlingly but yet hast- 
ily: 

“ Tis meself, Jeroloman.” 

Queston’s heart was hammering, but 
he managed to ask sharply: 

“What are you doing here? I thought 
you had gone to see the doctor.” 

“T am in no need of a doctor, sir. But 
this hoose is in need of a bit watchin’, 


what wi’ ladders fra’ which a thief might 
step into an upper window while yon 
smirkin’ fraud is doin’ his parlor tr’ricks. 
And that same was belike his reason for 
findin’ pretext to leave it there. If 
watchdog I am to be, then it will be at 
least a faithfu’ beastie.” 

“What makes you think he left it for 
a thief?” Hermione asked. 

“Because I think the cateran a thief 
himself, miss, no less.) When I was out 
i’ the stor’rm last night this hour, I c’u’d 
take oath I saw two slinkin’ figgers that 
turned the cor’rners o’ the hoose.” 

“Where is James, and the car?” Ques- 
ton asked. 

“He went on to the town where he 
had other errands for Mrs. Hardy. And 
T will be makin’ bold to say perhaps I 
am not the only one to feel all is not 
as it sh’u’d be, sir?” 

“What are you driving at?” Queston 
asked sharply. ‘We came out here to 
look for a brooch Miss Penfold thought 
she might have dropped here this after- 
noon, when we were watching Lars lop 
off that limb.” 

“Beg pardon, sir. But why should he 
be leavin’ the ladder to deface the prem- 
ises?” 

“T told him to leave it. He needs an 
iron staff to raise the radio aérial above 
the treetops.” 

“So that is it. Well, then, if ’tis by 
your or’rders, there is no more for me to 
say or do. I wish ye good night, sir, 
and you, miss.” 

Jeroloman, astonishingly civil all at 
once, raised a thick finger to his forehead 
and lurched off into the darkness that 
shadowed the rear of the house. Ques- 
ton stared after him, perplexed. 

“Pretty, but is it art? Now I wonder 
how much of that is honest worth?” 

“Jolly little, I should say, Ques. All 
the same, the chances are he plugged the 
hole.” 

“Guess you're right. 
before we’re missed.” 

“That’s asking too much. But it’s all 
right. We're rapidly establishing the 
best of alibis.” : 

“What sort?” 

Hermione’s eyes glowed at him. 

“Can’t you guess?” 


Let’s get back 
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“Oh, that! Well, but I’m not so sure 
That is, I’d rather hate to think it 
was all alibi—I mean just bunk, you 
know, for the sake of——” 

“Stop that mental stuttering and hurry 
along. You can, when you want to. 
You sure came a-runnin’ when Jeroloman 
popped out on me from behind that tree. 
In certain other ways, though, you are 
still a bit of a sloth.” 

“Oh, am I?” 

Hermione caught the gleam of his eyes 
in the starlight. She broke and ran, and 
won that dash. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
JUST GUESSES. 


AS Hermione and Queston went back 

into the house, they met Lars on his 
way out. His face looked different, older 
and more stern. There was a tired ex- 
pression that up to this time had not 
been apparent. 

“Y’ve just been reminded that to-mor- 
row will be Sunday, Mr. Hardy,” he said, 
in a quiet, natural tone. “No use leav- 
ing that ladder against the house until 
Monday. I'll go put it back in the 
greenhouse.” 

“Don’t bother,” Queston said. ‘You 
must be tired after more than twenty- 
four hours’ hard labor. T’ll tell Jerolo- 
man to remove it early in the morning.” 

“The old chap could scarcely handle 
it alone.” 

Queston and Hermione had watched 
Lars set up the long and heavy ladder 
single-handed, and with no great effort 
about what was ordinarily a three-man 
job—one to hold the foot and two lift- 
ing. 

“Tt will only take me a few minutes,” 
Lars said, passi..g on out. 

Hermione looked at Queston. 

“Let’s go with him.” 

“Better not show any interest. He 
couldn’t squeeze in between the bars 
even if he wanted to, which he does not. 
He missed us and went out to see where 
we were.” 

“Yes, he thinks the trick’s been turned, 
but feels a little anxious all the same. 
A good thing we shooed off Jeroloman. 
No telling what might have happened.” 


They went into the hall. Mrs. Hardy, 
Mrs. Stackpole and Daphne were dis- 
cussing Lars as they entered. 

“What did you think of the pictures, 
Queston?” his mother asked. She looked 
flushed and disquieted. 

“Quite wonderful, I thought. He has 
got something, no doubt. But just now 
I’m more interested in rats. If he’s as 
good at that branch, then he’s worth 
taking on for a bit.” 

“Well, I’ve told him he could have the 
use of the gardener’s cottage to make his 
preparations. He says that when at 
work his habits are apt to be irregular, 
and that he would prefer to live there 
and do for himself, meals and every- 
thing.” 

“T was going to get that put in order 
for Jeroloman and his wife,” Queston ob- 
jected. 

“Time enough when the man finishes 
his work. What about this crazy agree- 
ment of yours, if he manages to clean 
out the rats? Daphne has been trying 
to tell me, but she’s not very lucid.” 

Queston showed his intense annoyance. 

“Oh, that was just a bit of nonsense 
when we were each playing fool to get 
a rise out of the other! I told him that 
if he succeeded in ridding us of pests, I’d 
grant him a limited boon. He objected 
that boons weren’t subject to limits. It 
boiled down into my agreeing to relin- 
quish in his favor any claim of mine on 
whatever he might ask for, that had no 
intrinsic value in any legal trade or sale, 
and which I did not require for my own 
use. That sounds like nothing, to me.” 

Mrs. Hardy pondered what he had 
said, asked him to repeat it, then looked 
a little dazed. Her mind was not of the 
analytical sort. Finally she said: 

“T don’t see what that could be.” 

“Maybe it’s the rats he wants,’’ Ques- 
ton said irritably. 

Nobody having any better bid, the 
problem was dismissed, all retiring a lit- 
tle later. Queston from his window saw 
that the ladder had been removed. 


SUNDAY passed uneventfully, as did 

also the days immediately following. 
Mrs. Stackpole left with Daphne Monday 
morning, Hermione remaining. Lars was 
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scarcely in evidence at all. The aérial 
radio staff arrived and was erected and 
rigged while Queston was at a country 
club for the day with his mother and 
Hermione, but as he had previously 
slipped into the attic and pried back into 
place the iron bars, he did not worry. 
Besides, Jeroloman had watched and re- 
ported on Lars’ brief operations on the 
roof. It had evidently become an obses- 
sion of Jeroloman to spy on Lars. 

“Man of science he may be, sir,” the 
gardener said to Queston, “but ’twill be 
some branch o’ the chemistry that is no 
legitimate. There was the nicht a hum- 
min’ and a bussin’ i’ the cottage, and a 
ghaistly light tricklin’ through the slits 
0’ the curtains he has rigged. ”Twould 
not surprise me were the whole shebang 
to go up in blue flame and a smell o’ 
sulphur. I have thought I heard strange, 
sma’ voices i’ the cottage, like bairns 
a-greetin’. And a faint sickly smell. Ye 
needna be fixin’ the cottage for me and 
the wife when he has gone, Mr. Hardy.” 
And Jeroloman struck his hoe viciously 
into the weeds. 

“Whether or not Lars tickles the rats’ 
tympani beyond endurance,” Queston 
said, a little later to Hermione, “he’s 
practically won his bet about Jeroloman. 
The man’s all shot full of superstition. 
That’s why he was so docile after his 
first rub against Lars. Decided he was 
up against something inhuman.” 

Hermione nodded. “Jeroloman told 
me yesterday he had been thinking a 
good deal about Scotland the last few 
days. He hasn’t been back since he left 
as a lad of fifteen.” 

“Well, if Lars was to crowd his face 
into that war mask and stick his head 
out of the window, one of these moon- 
light nights as Jeroloman was listening 
under it, that Scot would get so home- 
sick he would start home by the next 
ship.” 

“TJ think myself there’s something 
phony about all this,” Hermione said. 

“Don’t quite get it all myself,” Ques- 
ton admitted. ‘Lars may have a ballast 
of real science, but seems to fancy a top 
dressing of buffoonery. About fifty-fifty 
savant and charlatan, I should say.” 

“Well, whatever his game, he is work- 


ing hard and long at it. It’s getting on 
your mother’s nerves, I think.” 

“So it is on mine. If it weren’t for 
what you and Daphne think about their 
having met before, ’d go to mother and 
lay down my cards and ask her what 
she’s got. But as we sit, I’d rather bide 
my time in the hope of showing Lars 
up as a crook who has come here after 
something that’s up attic.” 

“So would I. The chances are he 
needs a big stake to grab off a controlling 
interest in his color-photography propo- 
sition, and hopes to find it in the attic. 
The big pearl inside the grass god.” 

This consultation was down on the end 
of the old jetty, where Lars’ dory was 
made fast alongside a big, flat-bottomed 
skiff that contained about four inches 
of rain water, coils of rope, a large 
square box thrown in for some purpose, 
and a pair of rusted oyster tongs. Lars 
had not yet invited Queston to go aboard 
his boat, nor had Queston asked the privi- 
lege, after being twice requested to post- 
pone a visit. The ketch had been lying 
idly in the sheltered cove, two anchors 
down and hatches locked. Lars went off 
to her from time to time, evidently in 
quest of personal effects. 

He came down now, in blue jeans and 
a white duck hat, greeting Hermione and 
Queston politely, if a little absently. He 
looked tired, Queston thought. 

“How are you getting on?” Queston 
asked. 

“All got, sir. I shall start wiring the 
walls this afternoon and ought to be fin- 
ished by to-morrow evening.” 

“When does the procession form?” 
Hermione asked. 

“Friday night, I hope, Miss Penfold. 
That will be the thirteenth and the full 
of the moon.” 

Queston and Hermione exchanged a 
glance. Trust Lars not to miss any props 
of necromancy that might offer. He now 
appeared to read their thoughts and 
looked from one to the other with his 
semimocking but seraphic smile. 

“Well, I am on my way to get an am- 
meter from my boat. When this experi- 
ment is over, I shall ask you to look her 
over. Just now she is in a frightful 
mess.” : 
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“No hurry,” Queston said, “but did 
you say ‘experiment?’ ” 

“All new scientific ventures are in a 
measure such, Mr. Hardy. Rats are 
temperamental creatures, and different 
breeds may be expected to react differ- 
ently. However, I have only to tune 
in the wave length of my vibrations until 
they strike a sufficiently distressing dis- 
sonance on the peripheral ramifications 
of the rat auditory nerves.” 

“How can you tell when that hap- 
pens?” Hermione asked. 

“By the behavior of the rats, Miss 
Penfold. We may expect impatient, then 
furious protest. Bits of plaster flung in 
the direction of the horrid sounds. An 
attempt to wreck its source, and, failing 
this, a general hasty exit.” 

“Mightn’t they manage to smash your 
ukuleles?”” Queston asked. 

“J don’t think so, Mr. Hardy. Still, 
it is possible. A chance we must take.” 

Again Queston and Hermione ex- 
changed a surreptitious glance. Lars, 
climbing down the ladder, did not catch 
it. Mrs. Hardy had done nothing about 
a landing, preferring to leave the arrange- 
ment of float and runway to Queston. 
Lars got aboard his small dory and 
started to scull out. 

“Now I asks you, Hermione, did you 
ever hear such nervy bunk? And to me, 
a technical man!” 

“And to me, a girl highbrow!” Her- 
mione complained. “All this is a beauti- 
ful bluff to gain time, or lull us into 
lethargy. He hasn’t been working at any 
fool ratifuge apparatus. He’s been rig- 
ging a laboratory for his color photog- 
raphy.” 

“What makes you think that?” 

“T’ve been snooping. Jeroloman 
helped.” 

“T want to know. Holding out on me 
again?” 

“Not guilty. I meant to tell you, and 
so] am. Last night Jeroloman did sen- 
try go on Lars while he was off aboard 
his boat, and I got up a short ladder and 
had a peep in through a little tear in the 
shade. He has got a sort of big still 
rigged. Enough to get you pinched if 
the premises were raided.” 

“Not without the alcoholic evidence. 


But why a still for his luminiferous 
bunkiferous sound vibrations? You are 
right. All this stuff is a stall. Well, let 
him think we’re fooled. I think perhaps 
he hopes to interest mother in his process. 
Show her the workings of it and try to 
get her to finance him. Failing that, he 
will have another go at what’s up there 
in the attic.” 

“Right, the first time.” 

“Well, then he will find that he has 
wasted time, when this rat stuff flops. 
Mother is no fool. She has inherited 
more than beauty; she’s inherited the 
Close brain.” 

“Really? What have you inherited?” 
Hermione looked at him critically, her 
pretty head aslant. 

“Nothing. I should have seen through 
him at the go-off. But every day I get 
blinder. It’s getting now so that I am 
conscious of only one bright, glowing 
tay 

“Here comes Higginbotham to tell us 
that luncheon is served,” Hermione inter- 
rupted hastily. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
AN ENCHANTED NIGHT. 


AVING contributed her widow’s mite 

to the overhead of several Fifth 
Avenue shops, Mrs. Stackpole returned 
with Daphne for a short visit at Queston 
Close. 

“What’s happened here?” Daphne de- 
manded of Queston, on being made offi- 
cially welcome. 

“Nothing.” 

“All of that? 

“Stalling.” 

“How patient of him! 
Rosemary?” 

“Fretting.” 

“Hermione?” 

“Watching.” 

“That’s her long straight suit. And, last 


Where’s Lars?” 


And Aunt 


of all, my little mudfish of a Ques?” 


“Mudding. Like a flounder with only 
his eye sponsors sticking up out of the 
ooze. And you, ‘Daffy?’” 

“Shopping.” 

“Well, that must be a great life, if your 
aunt doesn’t weaken.” 

“There are other and even better lives. 
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This is going to be one of those still, 
glorious, full honeymoonish nights. Will 
you take me for a walk along the shore 
to watch the fish at play?” 

“No.” 

“Try again. For one thing, as the 
young lord of the manor, you have a duty 
to your girl guest. For another, have 
you not noticed that any slight interest 
you show in me immediately excites Her- 
mione’s in you?” 

Queston wavered. 

“I hadn’t noticed, but there may be 
something in it.” 

“J might put you in touch with a few 
of Hermione’s weak points.” 

“And some few of your strong ones? 
All right, I'll take a chance.” 

“Nobly said! To-night then, Ques, 
dear, and late.” 

“What if Lars stages his show? To 
drive out the rats? He told us his open- 
ing night was to be Friday the thirteenth, 
and this is that.” 

“Tf you play up, he will have nothing 
on us, and that is that. Dll make his rat 
review look like trained microbes.” 

This conversation occurred imme- 
diately before dinner. Since his unofficial 
announcement to Hermione and Queston, 
Lars had said nothing more about the 
date of his attempt. In fact, he had 
scarcely been in evidence at all, sticking 
closely to the gardener’s cottage by day 
and, so far as Queston knew, by night. 
Jeroloman had made no report, but then 
that was scarcely to be expected. The 
gardener, Queston opined, would be 
playing his own game in his own way. 

Dinner, usually served at eight, was 
half an hour delayed. The weather had 
turned very hot. It was very nearly half 
past nine when the meal was finished, a 
lovely night with the full moon sending a 
preparatory glow up into the velvety sky. 
But although “the night is made for lov- 
ers and the day comes all too soon,” Mrs. 
Stackpole must have her game of bridge, 
she and Queston playing against Mrs. 
Hardy and Daphne. 

Hermione disliked cards. She went to 
the piano for a while, wearied of that, 
and, tuning in the radio, listened to a 
few choice selections from a prize fight. 
Queston, dummy, was struck by the in- 


tense expression of her lovely face. At 
his inquiring look, Hermione motioned 
to a set of ear phones which was lying 
upon the radio table. 

Queston slipped them on in time to 
hear: 

“Yes, our poor friend Mr. M’Quade 
looks as if he was listenin’ to the little 
birdies sing their spring song. He was 
a mite too hasty 2 

“Come on, partner,” Mrs. Stackpole 
called. 

Queston took off the ear clips and 
looked curiously at Hermione. 

“Do you like that sort of thing, Her- 
mione?” 

“Sometimes 
Don’t you?” 

“T like to watch a good clean fight, 
sometimes, but this patter is too stand- 
ardized. Comic-supplement stuff.” He 
went back to the bridge table, wonder- 
ing a little at the modern young girl 
mind. 

Hermione said good night and went up 
while the others were still playing. She 
scarcely glanced at Queston, locked a 
little disappointed, as if he had in some 
way failed her. After she had gone, the 
game dragged on tediously for Queston. 
It was after eleven when finally they fin- 
ished, Mrs. Stackpole and Queston heavy 
winners for small stakes. 

“What about this fraud of an Arra- 
gon?” Mrs. Stackpole asked, the question 
prompted by a sudden scuffling in the 
walls. “Hasn’t he started his rat rout 
yet? The brutes seem worse than ever.” 

“Far worse,” Mrs. Hardy admitted, a 
bit wearily. ‘Last night it sounded as 
if they had started in to demolish the 
house.” 

“That was partly Lars, mother, beat- 
ing them to it,” Queston said. “He was 
knocking holes in the walls to run in the 
antenne of his ratsichord. Only in the 
closets, though. He has shields over 
them to keep the rats from coming out.” 

“Tt all sounds perfectly mad to me,” 
Mrs. Stackpole said. “When does he 
start?” 

“He told Hermione and me that he 
hoped to give an overture to-night, Fri- 
day, the thirteenth, a right date for con- 
juring. But he has said nothing more 


I find it illuminating. 
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about it, and I haven’t seen him all day. 
Have you, mother?” 

“T ran into him in the housemaids’ 
closet at the foot of the attic stairs, early 
this morning,” Mrs. Hardy said shortly. 

“What time, mother? And what did 
he seem to be doing?” 

“It was about six. There was a blind 
flapping at the end of the hall, and I got 
up and went myself to fasten it. We 
must really have them off, Queston. I 
heard a noise in the closet and called, 
‘Who’s there?’ This precious inventor of 
yours came out and said politely that he 
would like to bore a couple of gimlet 
holes through the attic door to shove his 
antenne through.” 

“What did you tell him?” 

“That he need not bother, as the rats 
could not get into the attic, the old house 
being solid stone. He said that even in 
that case the rats usually found ways 
of entry where the walls were tapped 
for plumbing and heating pipes. But I 
told him those openings must have been 
cemented, as we had never had rats in 
the attic.” She dismissed the topic as 
if distasteful, with an impatient little 
gesture. “It’s half past eleven. Who is 
for bed?” 

Daphne had got up and walked to one 
of the long windows that opened on a 
flagged terrace. 

“It’s a wonderful night, if you can call 
it that when bright as day. Who’d ever 
believe you could see Long Island by 
moonlight? The water’s like ice.” 

Mrs. Stackpole rose and went to the 
nearest window. 

“Looks like a big pan of milk to me. 
Everything is milky white, even the 
lawn. How curious!” 

“I must go out in it,” Daphne said. 
“Come on, Ques. We might see some 
fairies.” 

Her aunt did not gainsay her. Mrs. 
Stackpole had set her heart on marrying 
one of her nieces to Queston, and was 
indifferent as to which. 

“Let’s go up, Rosemary,” Mrs. Stack- 
pole said. ‘Too bad there isn’t some- 
body to tell our fortunes. This is the 
night for it. You used to do that with 
the cards. Bring them up and have a 
go.” 


DAPHNE and Queston went out, down 
the terrace steps and across the 
sweep of lawn. 

“Like soft, warm snow,” Daphne said. 
“Look at that horrid hose over there, like 
a coiled cobra. Isn’t everything queer, 
bright but with all the colors filtered 
out? Let’s go down to the shore. I’m 
sure there must be pixies and nixies and 
water babies and things. Haven’t you 
ever seen any in your deep-sea dredg- 
ings?” 

“Nos 
deep.” 

“Yes, there’s an awful lot to be found 
in the shallows, and you don’t have to go 
so far. This is a nature-study ramble 
I’m taking you for. First, a little study 
of your own nature. When alone with a 
pretty girl, you’re so afraid of seeming 
silly that you lean back to the other ex- 
treme, at the risk of being disappointing, 
which is tiresome. Your romantic flights 
come at the wrong time, way out at sea, 
at the wheel at night, staring at the stars. 
Am I right?” 

“Painfully.” 

“You will get over that, of course, but 
it might be too late. The more you care 
the colder and more pedantic you seem 
to get. It would be easy enough for you 
to make love to me, because you don’t 
care. But even then, it’s worth some- 
thing.” 

“Are you suggesting that I might prac- 
tice a few steps?” 

“Tt could do no harm. This is not a 
real night. Just a dream one. Give me 
your hand down this bank. No, keep on 
holding it, I might turn my ankle. I 
never have, but still I might and I’m 
playing in a tennis tournament next 
month. Don’t stride along in that deter- 
mined way, as if you were dragging a dog 
to a bath! That’s better. Nothing 
counts in a dream——” 

In such educational fashion they made 
their way along the white rim of the 
shore. The tide was out, the rocks slip- 
pery, and Daphne had on high-heeled 
slippers. Everything was chosen well by 
this nymph, the time, the place, the un- 
real night, and most of all the fact that 
Queston had been left with a rankling 
resentment by Hermione’s desertion so 


I’m afraid they’ve been too 
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early in a night that was full of por- 
tents. 

From first semi-irritating, then amus- 
ing Queston, Daphne’s subtle patter be- 
gan soon to enchant him. She was as 
fresh and alluring as the nymph from 
whom she took her name. 

“Let’s race to the top of Beacon 
Rock,” Daphne presently suggested. 
“T’ve been sitting most of the day look- 
ing at samples and scenery, and need to 
shake out the kinks. This is pretty, but 
is it athletic?” 

“T’ll give you a handicap,” Queston 
offered. 

“No, I’d rather you gave me a boon.” 

“Specify your bet.” 

“Well, then, I'll bet you a kiss against 
something to be named by me which 
has no intrinsic value in any legal trade 
or sale by you, and which you do not 
require for yourself.” 

Queston laughed. 

“You're on! If only to find out what 
other thing that can be.” 

“All right. Get set! Get ready! Go!” 

They were at this moment on the 
shore, about two hundred yards south 
of the jetty and twice that distance from 
the house. The objective, Beacon Rock, 
was more of a mound with a flattened 
rock top that reared above the top of 
the shore back toward the landing. A 
clump of white birches fringed its sum- 
mit, where there was a French park 
bench of springy iron work. This mole 
was a dominating point, commanding 
the sweep of lawn, the shore and a stretch 
of Sound raised from its altitude above a 
distant point of land. 


UESTON, lean, springy with the 
strong legs of a runner, had no in- 
tention of winning the race. It was one 
thing to philander harmlessly with 
Daphne, receiving instruction in the art 
of suitorship, and another to collect a bet 
of this sort from the younger sister of the 
girl he thought he loved. But as Daphne 
sprinted off and up the steep bank, the 
spirit of the chase possessed him. He 
did his earnest best to win, and would 
no doubt have managed it had he not 
tripped on a surveyor’s stake and come a 
cropper. Scrambling up, with Daphne’s 


mocking laugh floating back in her wake, 
he reached the summit five yards behind 
the girl. 

“You win!” he panted. 
my little best.” 

“Of course. I know you're sport 
enough for that, Ques. But it really 
doesn’t matter. The bet stands fifty- 
fifty.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, I don’t think Lars wanted a 
kiss, but that wording covers it.” 

Queston perceived the trap but did not 
falter. 

“All right. Wait till I get my breath. 
Now. All set? Oh, dear teacher, how 
do you go about this exercise?” 

Daphne showed him. Then 
slanted her head. “Listen!” 

“As you were.” 

“No, Ques, listen!” 

“Tt’s just the grandfather’s clock.” 

“There’s something else—music. Don’t 
you hear?” 

Queston heard it then. Thin, eerie 
strains, elusive and sweet, were stealing 
through the moon mist. They came 
from the direction of the house. The 
reedy nasal notes, first so slender as to 
be scarcely perceptible, were gaining in 
substance, twinkling like musical rays of 
ether. Queston held his breath. He rec- 
ognized the quality of that disturbing 
elfin music. 

“Lars,” he whispered, “playing his 
pipelo.” 


“And I did 


she 


“Pipelo? What’s that?” 
“A sort of pipe. The oldest music in 
the world.” 


“Weil, it fits. I see him, coming round 
the corner of the house.” 

A white figure had appeared, moving 
slowly toward the front of the house, or 
its rear as one preferred, the south ex- 
posure. This was no great distance off, 
a hundred yards perhaps, with the white 
carpet of lawn between. The moon shone 
on his bare head with singular intensity 
as he moved slowly out onto the sward. 

“Whatever is he up to?” Daphne 
whispered. “Is he moonstruck, or—— 
Oh, Ques! Look, look!” 

She swayed, clutching his arm with one 
hand, the other straight out as she 
pointed. 
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“Look! Don’t you see? Those black 
specks—moving across the lawn?” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE PIED PIPER. 


UESTON had already seen. Out 
across the lawn, which might have 
been a silvered sheet, came pouring a 
struggling multitude of dark, slinking 
little creatures that seemed to glide rap- 
idly ahead like small mechanical toys, 
stopped, then slipped ahead again. And 
slowly ahead of them, piping softly, 
moved the white, gleaming figure of Lars. 

“Da-Daphne! Are we awake?” 

“II don’t know. Yes, we must be, 
Ques. There are Aunty and Aunt Rose- 
mary in the window. I’m—scared! Are 
such things possible?” 

“Jeroloman was right. 
man. He’s a wizard.” 

“Well, at least he seems to be a use- 
ful one. Look! There’s somebody 
else!” 

Another figure, a dark bulky one, had 
come round the corner of the house. It 
advanced stealthily, came to the edge of 
the terrace and stopped. It stood there 
like an ebon statue at the head of the 
steps. 

“That’s Jeroloman. He looks blurred. 
That’s his shivering. I'll bet he wishes 
he was back on the bonny, bonny braes.” 

“Tt’s getting dark.” 

“Fog coming in. Look at the Sound. 
Hear the sirens?” 

The distance was blotted out. Then 
slowly the light from overhead was 
dimmed. There was a cornice to the 
fog bank drifting in before the faint 
southeasterly breeze that now set the 
birch leaves whispering. A long spur of 
vapor stole out across the lawn. An- 
other flanking one drew itself like a pale 
curtain between the Beacon Rock and 
the pier. Lars disappeared; the tiny 
stealing creatures disappeared. But still 
the plaintive reedy strains persisted, 
growing fainter and fainter until distance 
and the fog absorbed them. 

The white fluffy mist now enveloped 
the pair. Queston took a cold and 
clammy little hand in his. 

“Well, we saw soniething, Daffy.” 


He’s not hu- 


“T’ll say we did! I could do without. 
The sunshine for mine. Queston Hardy, 
was that hypnotism or magic or what?” 

“A mixture of science and opéra 
bouffe, I should say.” 

“Which says what?” 

“Trust Lars to serve it with the trim- 
mings.” 

“He piped away the rats.” 

“He did nothing of the sort. He rigged 
something in the walls that they couldn’t 
stand, and which drove them out when he 
turned on the current, or gas or fumes 
or light or whatever it might be. The 
last, I should say. He had previously 
located and plugged all the holes except 
those on this side, under the porch and 
the culvert of the terrace. They are 
ship rats, shore rats, so when they came 
out, they would make naturally for their 
proper habitat, in the bank and rocks 
and under the boathouse and the old 
jetty. Lars had that all doped out, so as 
soon as they started to break for the 
beach, he got out there ahead of them 
with his pipelo and seemed to lead the 
procession.” 

“Well, maybe. 
got away with it.” 

“Trust Lars for that. 
mione saw?” 

“Ves. She was in the next window. 
I saw the shutters open halfway.” 

“Lars knew that somebody would be 
bound to hear his infernal pipe and look 
out, then call the others. He under- 
stands the show business. He probably 
knew that we were out round somewhere. 
Lars never misses anything.” 

“J should say he’s missed it,” returned 
Daphne. 

“What’s that?” 

“The woman of his choice. What else 
would he be hanging round here for? 
Buttling and climbing trees and piping 
away rats.” 

“Well, there’s his contract with me, 
whatever that may be for, and I don’t 
think it’s the same bet I have so gladly 
paid to you.” 

“Was it so glad? I seemed to get a 
flavor of stricken conscience in it. How- 
ever, I agree with you. He doesn’t want 
a kiss—from you.” 

“Well, then, you mean———” 


But all the same, he 


I wonder if Her- 


Queston 
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stopped short as enlightenment shone 
onto his horror-stricken mind. “You 
mean it’s—mother?” 

“Who else? You have a definite claim 
on her, haven’t you? And you can’t 
legally sell her, or trade her off, can you? 
And now that you are grown up and 
wanting to get married yourself, you 
don’t really require her for yourself, do 
you? So if Lars has filled his part of 
the contract and driven out the pests, 
you are in honor bound to fill yours, 
aren’t you?” 

Queston collapsed onto the iron bench. 
His mind was in a whirl. He stared up 
at Daphne, who looked unreal and 
wraithlike in the fog. 

“Daphne, I believe you’ve said it, by 
gum! To think that a flippant super- 
flapper like you should have set her fin- 
ger tip squarely on the globule of mer- 
cury that has slipped out from under her 
elders, and wisers.” 

“I am more than a_ superflapper—a 
sub vamp. And if I were you, I wouldn’t 
be so sure that this profound problem in 
relativity has got past everybody but 
yourself.” 

“What? Does Hermione suspect?” 

“She wasn’t born nit-witted, but just 
got that way later about some things. 
This can be worked out in your head. 
Your mother may have met this white 
magician in the golden West and skidded 
a little in his spell. But she knew you 
would hate him as a steppapa, and she 
felt her first duty was to you. She tells 
him that, so here he comes to render 
you a priceless service and crave a boon, 
which will be a quitclaim in his favor 
on Aunt Rosemary.” 

“Well, if that’s it, he won’t get it.” 

“But youre in honor bound. Since 
he has done what he contracted to do, 
rid the place of pests——” 

“There were other pests. Jeroloman. 
Getting rid of Jeroloman was the whole 
contract, in fact. And I’m not so sure 
but what Lars hasn’t managed that.” 

“Listen!” 


A FAINT thudding of heavy footsteps 

was audible just at the foot of the 
mole. Then the sound of heavy breath- 
ing reached them. 


“Is that you, Jeroloman?” Queston 
challenged sharply. 

“Ow!” 

They heard the quick intake of the 
gardener’s startled breath. 

“Tt’s I. Mr. Hardy. Come up here.” 

“Ooooh!” An expiration of relief. 
Jeroloman came panting up. 

“Oh, the awfu’ nicht! Ne’er did I 
think to see the like—him pipin’ rats 
awa’. The bogle. What the Finn sailors 
ca’ a warlock. The feet of him didna 
touch the turf. Did you see, sir?” 
Jeroloman stood trembling, his breath 
coming in wheezy gasps. 

“Ves, we saw the show. It looks as 
if you were right about him. He is in 
cahoots with powers unseen. The fairy 
worl y 

“The devil world, sir! 
was not all!” 

“What else?” 

“Has he not brought in the fog? I 
have been shipmates wi’ Finns that c’u’d 
breed a gale o’ wind when crossed.” 

“And why should he want to bring in 
the fog?” 

“That is what I am out to learn, Mr. 
Hardy. Shocked I may be at sic a 
spectacle as yon, and no so steady as I 
w’u’d like. But watchdog I am still, and 
will no be quittin’ my post, though feel- 
ing wabbly i’? the wame. Has it no 
struck you that all this may be glamour, 
a divarsion, sir?” 

“For what?” 

“Losh, for his deeper designs on the 
hoose, and whatever is in it he wants. 
Something i’ the attic, belike.” 

“Why do you think that?” 

“J have good reason, sir. Two days 
before he anchored here in the cover, 
there were prowlers aboot the place. The 
nicht o’ the stor’rm there was a wee 
flicker o’ light fra’ the attic windows. I 
was aboot to ca’ you, thinkin’ it might 
be fire, when a sma’ bogert cam’ 
squeezin’ through the windy bars and 
slitherin’ doon the elm. I clipped him 
when he landed, but ’twas like tryin’ to 
grip a greased eel. He slipped through 
my hands and sped awa’ to the shore. 
I started after, but at the first step hit 
the lawn mower and gashed my ankle 
bone.” 


And the rats 
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“So it wasn’t rheumatism! 
didn’t you tell me?” 

“Y didna thin’ you wud believe, sir. 
So I bided my time. Next day this bucko 
finds pretext to rig a ladder to the roof, 
and leave it while showin’ his pictures, 
but his inpies must ha’ smelled me oot. 
And now he has drawn the fog with his 
pipin’.” 

“Then you think he may have another 
try for the attic to-night?” 

“T do, sir.” 

“Where were you bound for, just 
now?” 

“To get some oars for the auld skiff. 
In the potato cellar beyond. It was in 
my mind to pull off to his beat to see if 
he is alone aboord or wi’ some o’ his 
familiars. The fog may serve for good 
as well as for ill.” 

“Have you heard or seen anybody 
prowling round?” 

“Not yet, sir. But I thought I heard 
the chunk of an oar.” 

“Lars going aboard. Best you can do 
is to stick in one place. You're heavy- 
footed and you wi:eeze when you move 
round.” 

“Tis the asthma gets me when over- 
wrought.” 

“Well, we don’t want any foghorns. 
Is your wife in bed?” 

“Yes, but she'll no be sleepin’. It 
gave her a bad turn, puir body.” The 
choler of fright surged up in Jeroloman. 
“My heart is none so good as once it was, 
and this traipsin’ and slimmerin’ aboot 
watchin’ a wuzzard at his wark has no 
helped it. Moreover, I canna abide yon 
parley-voo frog in the kitchen, and all 
the fussin’s and fixin’s of sic a deal of 
folks to please. I am long used to peace 
and quiet and no so badly off that I 
canna afford a wee croft o’ my ane. So’s 
[ll just be givin’ notice, Mr. Hardy.” 

“You mean you want to leave?” 

“That I do, sir, and the sooner the 
better. I am now minded to take May 
and go back to Scotland.” 

“All right.’? Quesfon tried to smother 
his satisfaction at this bit of news. He 
thought then of his compact with Lars, 
and that made the smothering easier. 
“Then if you want to go back to your 
native land to stay, I’ll consider a little 


Why 


life pension, in lieu of the cottage pro- 
vided for you in my grandfather’s will.” 

Probably nothing could have shed a 
brighter ray on the gardener’s frightened 
gloom. “Y’ are a fair-minded young 
gentleman, Mr. Hardy, and I'll no be 
sayin’ ——” he began. 

“Better not take the skiff,” Queston 
interrupted. ‘“He’d be certain to hear 
you splashing round, and be on his 
guard. Go back quietly to the north- 
west corner of the house and wait for me 
there.” 

“Very good, sir.” Jeroloman touched 
his forehead and eased himself down the 
steep slope, with astonishingly little 
noise. 

“Ques, what’s it all about?” Daphne 
asked. 

“That, as Hermione says, is what I 
want to find out.” 

“Does Hermione know?” 

“We have been working up this case 
together. That’s the reason she gave up 
her summer’s shopping and stopped on.” 

“Oh, you think so?” 

“Well, what did you think? That she 
was more interested in me than in 
clothes?” 

“No—not you, my poor Ques.” 

“Well, what then?” 

“Tars.”? 

“Wha-at?” 

“T believe he put his spell on her that 
first night. Honestly, Ques, I’ve never 
for a moment thought you had a chance. 
Do you think I’d be trying to double 
cross her like this if I’d felt that she 
really cared for you that way?” 

“Hold on! Let me think!” 

“Not now. There’s no time. If Lars 
is really up to something shady, as 
Jeroloman claims, then you must try to 
catch him with the goods.” 

“But Hermione has thought Lars was 
shady from the start,” Queston pro- 
tested. 

“Then she’s been trying to prove her- 
self wrong. That would be her way of 
going at it. This is pretty tough on you, 
Ques.” 

There came through the fog the faint 
chunk-chunk, chunk-chunk of an oar 
softly working in a chock. It sounded 
from the direction of the landing. 
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“Lars, sculling off in his dinghy,” 
Queston whispered. 

Daphne tugged at his arm. 

“Come on, then. We can talk about 
the rest of it to-morrow. And I don’t 
really think anything more will happen 
to-night. There’s been too much excite- 
ment. Everybody’s sleepless and jumpy. 
And Jeroloman may have been seeing 
things.” 

CHAPTER XIX. 
FURTIVE FIGURES. 


THEY made their way silently across 

the lawn to the house. Lights were 
glowing softly from the windows of the 
guests’ rooms, and the murmur of ex- 
cited conversation floated down to the 
ears of Daphne and Queston. 

“Say we’ve been walking down to the 
end of the point and don’t know any- 
thing about it,” Queston advised. “Tell 
them I’ve gone off to his boat to speak 
to Lars.” 

Daphne gave his wrist a squeeze and 
entered the house. The fog had thick- 
ened, but there was still a diffused light, 
nearly quenched, from the moonbeams 
drowning in it. 

Queston passed round to the northwest 
corner of the house. In the blackness, 
he nearly bumped into Jeroloman, wait- 
ing and watching from ambush. 

“Heard anything?” Queston 
pered. 

“Not yet, sir.” 

“T don’t think you will. All the same 
we might watch for an hour or so. Don’t 
move about. Don’t make a sound. Just 
stick here and I’ll take a post on the far 
corner.” 

He stole along in the denser darkness 
under the big trees. A better esteem of 
Jeroloman had risen in Queston. Surly 
brute the gardener might be, there was 
still a rugged faithfulness about the man. 
Not one in a hundred so saturated with 
superstition would have let a sense of 
duty keep him on a shivering post 
throughout such an eerie night. 

Coming to a clump of rhododendron 
not far from the north wall of the old 
stone building, Queston sank down in the 
black zone against it. Now that he had 
time to think, he decided that Daphne 


whis- 


had been right in saying there would be 
no further sinister operation this night. 
The household would be jumpy after 
what had been witnessed. Mrs. Hardy 
and her guests would probably be rest- 
less and excited, talk until the dawn, per- 
haps, and wondering why Queston should 
remain so long aboard Lars’ boat. 

Having decided to stand watch for 
an hour or two, and then if nothing hap- 
pened to dismiss Jeroloman from his 
post and turn in, Queston’s mind turned 
to what Daphne had claimed to be Her- 
mione’s deep interest in Lars, his per- 
sonality and curious conduct. Queston 
now discovered that he was far less seri- 
ously wounded than he had thought pos- 
sible. Queston was more puzzled than 
gratified. He was in fact a little disap- 
pointed in himself, having esteemed his 
nature to be a deeper one. 

It was slowly borne in upon him that 
possibly his promenade with Daphne 
might have a good deal to do with this. 
The recollection of the stroll roused an 
emotion that was entirely new. Her- 
mione, with whom he had thought him- 
self to be in love, had never inspired any 
such violent reactions. 


HiS was a warm and comforting 

thought for a lonely night vigil, and 
Queston was fostering it contentedly 
enough when there came a startling in- 
terruption. It seemed to the young man 
that some dark, furtive body in the na- 
ture of an enormous rat had come run- 
ning stealthily along the foot of the wall 
and stopped abruptly behind the shelter 
of the old-fashioned slanting cellar doors. 
This creature had made no sound at all, 
and now, as Queston stared at the ob- 
struction behind which it had disap- 
peared, it crouched there silently, if there 
at all, precisely like a rat. 

Queston waited, himself making no 
sound, scarcely daring to breathe natu- 
rally. Then, as he stared at the swim- 
ming blackness, the same thing recurred, 
another monster rat slinking swiftly to 
join its fellow. 

Queston’s back hair crisped a little. 
The stealthy flitting forms were far too 
large for cats. They had looked to be 
the size of big black dogs. Queston hap- 
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pened then to remember having read, in 
some treatise on occult phenomena, that 
black dogs were a frequent feature of 
spiritism. His stiff back hair raised more 
stiffly. 

For several seconds nothing happened. 
Then, it seemed that something moved, 
thrust up a little above the cellar doors. 
The next instant there was no longer 
any doubt. A black, apelike creature 
not only appeared, but began to swarm 
straight up the smooth wall of fitted 
stone like a squat but nimble spider. 
Against the granite, or gneiss to be exact, 
this exaggerated insect’s legs in rapid mo- 
tion were more than merely suggested, 
better than a blur. Halfway to the eaves, 
it stopped, seemed to do itself into a 
knot, as if holding on and resting for the 
next swift upward run. 

Queston remembered the lightning rod. 
It ran down here from the tower, and 
now some creature, mammoth rat or in- 
sect or ape or devil, was running up it 
in the agile fashion of an Oriental circus 
gymnast on the pole balanced from the 
shoulder of his performing partner. 
There was something about the way in 
which this black little beast seemed to 
squat in mid-air singularly like the pole 
cat. All he needed was a paper parasol 
and fan. 

The purport of this pause became im- 
mediately manifest. The cornice eaves 
above were at this point very wide and 
flat, becoming narrower and more deeply 
guttered on the opposite angle of the 
house, where the rain pipe ran down. 
Some aid was evidently needed to get 
up and round this cornice without a 
scrambling and scuffling on the tin that 
might have aroused alarm. The resting 
figure started up again, not slowly and 
painfully, but like a spider hastening up 
its web. Just under the cornice, where 
there was an insulated leader for the 
lightning-rod cable, it halted again. 

Then this active climber seemed to ex- 
tend itself on the part of the cable that 
slanted up from the wall. At the same 
moment, the other of the pair started up 
from the ground with even greater speed 
and agility than the first. This one did 
not pause to rest midway, but kept rap- 
idly on, hands gripping the cable and feet 


padding up the rough stone facade. The 
object was plainly to use the other 
climber as a sort of helpful hanging lad- 
der, slanting downward and inward from 
the rim of the cornice to the roof. 

Queston, first startled, then fascinated, 
had watched the performance up to this 
point in breathless silence. From the 
start his best course of action had been 
to let these apelike creatures, whatever 
they might be, get into the attic, when 
he might quickly and quietly rouse the 
manservants and post them at different 
points, to spring out and grab the prowl- 
ers as they came down with their booty. 

But though that part of the wall was 
not visible from Jeroloman’s post at the 
corner of the house, his tense ears caught 
the slight vibration of the cable, faint 
as this was. Queston, unable to stir 
from where he was hidden, had dreaded 
lest this happen. Jeroloman, disregard- 
ing strict orders that he should not budge 
from where he had been stationed, started 
to investigate with what was his idea of 
stealth. He came prowling along the 
side of the house in the worst position 
possible to choose, which was close 
against the wall. 

Even then he might have passed on 
without detecting the black, formless fig- 
ures clinging to the lightning cable, just 
under the cornice, or wide eaves. But 
with his thick head within a foot of the 
cable, it slightly jarred. Jeroloman 
stopped short, looked quickly round, then 
up. 


HAT immediately followed took 

Queston as much by surprise as it 
must have shocked Jeroloman. One of 
the figures came slipping silently down, 
then swung lightly out to drop on the 
head and shoulders of the watchman. 
Before the startled man could so much as 
cry out, there was a sickening little 
crunch of iron on bone, and the gardener 
sank down inertly. Close after the first 
creature came its mate, landing partly 
atop of the fallen man. 

Queston had sprung out as the first 
dropped from his lofty perch. As the 
lithe little beast leaped aside nimbly, 
Queston dived at him, football fashion, 
a low tackle. His technique was good 
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and as the object of it had not quite re- 
covered balance the pair rolled over 
against the wall. Quick wits were all 
that saved Queston in that fraction of a 
second, as had he held on, he might have 
been served like Jeroloman by either one 
of the sinister climbers. 

But he whipped about in time to see 
a metallic sheen at the end of an arm 
half raised, and jerked aside his head. 
There was a duil, flashing gleam, a clash 
and tinkle, and a sudden scramble. Ques- 
ton grabbed at a baggy-trousered leg, but 
it was wrenched away. As he got up on 
his feet, he caught a glimpse of two fig- 
ures dissolving in the murk in the direc- 
tion of the shore. At the same moment 
a low, startled voice cried: 


“Who’s that? Queston?” 
“Hermione?” 
“Ves. What’s happened? Are you 


hurt?” 

“No, but poor Jeroloman’s got his, I’m 
afraid. They were Chinamen.” 

“How do you know?” 

“The way they acted, and the smell of 
the little brute I tackled, and his clothes. 
Run and get a torch.” 

“T have one.” 

A sudden glare shone through the 
murk, on the postrate body of Jeroloman. 
Some metallic object close to his head 
threw back the gleam of light. Queston 
stooped and picked it up. 

“The head of a little hatchet, a tong 
hatchet. Throw the light here.” He 
stooped and examined the gardener. “On 
the side of his head, but it seems to have 


glanced off. The bone’s not cut, I 
think.” 

“Look at his shoulder. The right 
one.” 


“That’s a knife stab. The second one 
did that as he dropped on him. They 
were up the lightning rod, nearly to the 
eaves. Have the others gone to bed?” 

“Ves. I slipped out. Queston, the 
best to do is to get the car and rush him 
to the nearest hospital. The phone wire 
iSsCuUt.) 

“How do you know?” 

“I just tried to call for the police. 
Coming down the stairs, I heard a scuf- 
fling sound outside as I passed the land- 
ing window. I looked out and saw that 


creature sneaking up the side of the 
house. Run to the garage and get one 
of the chauffeurs and the car. I'll do 
what I can for him here.” - 

Queston obeyed. No use to alarm the 
house, he decided. The main thing was 
to get Jeroloman to a hospital as soon as 
possible. The car was quickly brought, 
when Queston and the chauffeur. with 
Hermione helping, laid Jeroloman inside. 

“You’d better go to bed, Hermione.” 

“No, Dll wait up for you.” 

They rolled rapidly out and took the 
road for South Norwalk at a rapid pace. 
Arriving at the hospital, Jeroloman was 
quickly taken in charge, the senior sur- 
gical interne telling Queston after his ex- 
amination that Jeroloman’s condition 
was serious, but not necessarily a fatal 
one. 

Driving then to the police station, 
Queston reported that two thieves, un- 
questionably Chinamen, had attempted 
to enter the house by means of climbing 
up the lightning rod to gain access to the 
attic, and that on being heard and sur- 
prised by his gardener and himself they 
had dropped quickly down and badly 
wounded the gardener. He gave over the 
red-stained hatchet head, explaining how 
it had got broken. Three men were de- 
tailed to return with him, but they did 
not enter the house, scattering imme- 
diately on arrival to try to pick up the 
trail. 

On going in, Queston found Hermione 
waiting for him in the big hall. 

“How is he, Ques?” 

“He will pull through. 
Lars’ work.” 

“I’m not so sure.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, let’s try to reconstruct what’s 
happened since he came here. Build up 
the mystery piece by piece.” 

“Reconstruct the monster from the 
scattered bones and scales?” Queston 
said grimly. ‘‘All right. Go ahead.” 

“You start.” 

“J haven’t a great deal. First, there 
was Jeroloman uncommonly sulky at our 
occupying the premises so soon. Mak- 
ing it impudently plain that he was here 
to stay, and that we couldn’t fire him 
out. Trying stubbornly to keep us from 


Nice work. 
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moving in to-morrow. Since he knew 
that we intended to move in as soon as 
possible, it looked as if he was sparring 
his best for even two or three days’ de- 
lay. But he couldn’t have sold many 
vegetables in that time, and if he was 
after anything in the attic, there had 
been plenty of time for him to get in 
there some day and rummage after it. 
So if the attic was his objective, then 
he must have got wind of whatever he 
wanted in there during the last day or 
two.” 

“Fine,” Hermione approved, with a 
note of sincerity. ‘Go on.” 

“Those boy’s tracks up there. They 
weren’t made by any boy. You were 
right about no boy tackling such a climb 
a night like this.” 

“Aren’t you overrunning the trail a lit- 
tle?” 

“Ves, perhaps. But I was coming 
back again. Mother’s having never un- 
packed the junk stored there by Uncle 
Salt. His taking the trouble to have the 
windows barred. Jeroloman’s disgust 
at my stopping on another night. That 
brings us to Lars. My hearing his flute, 
and finding him there on the beach pip- 
ing cheerfully away, as if he wanted to 
attract attention. Telling me he knew a 
sure cure for rats. Putting off my want- 
ing to go aboard his boat, as if there was 
something or somebody aboard he didn’t 
care to have me see.” 

“Bully for you! That’s the warmest 
yet,” Hermione murmured. “What 
next?” 

“The curious reward Lars suggested if 
he got us rid of Jeroloman. The only 
thing I could think of to cover such a 
demand was a girl. But there’s no girl 
on whom I have any claim, or the pros- 
pective custody of person.” 

“Really? Well, I’m rather glad of 
that. And then?” 

‘The paregoric. Grandfather Close 
died of cancer, undiagnosed until too 
late. The old country doctor who was 
the only one he would consult might 
have prescribed paregoric, and furnished 
it in some quantity. Jeroloman could 
have known where it was kept, but not 


P Lars.” 


“Splendid!” Hermione approved him 


softly. “I mean your deduction. I’m 
sorry for the poor old man, of course.” 

“Did you have that?” 

“To a certain extent. I threw out the 
theory of Lars having got it in Cuba, or 
some such place, even though he has just 
come up from the West Indies in his 
boat.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“His tropic tan. It’s the burned-in, 
yellow sort you get down there. Too 
early in the season to get more than a 
ruddy one, here. And that guava paste 
he served with the petit suisse was the 


genuine West Indies article. I think he 
brought it from his boat.” 
“I believe you’re right. I don’t re 


member seeing it on the store list.” 

“Well, it put me off a little, but it 
doesn’t matter now,” Hermione said. 
“Please proceed with the testimony. I’m 
curious to know the rest.” 

“That little brute creeping up on us 
in the attic, all rigged out in war mask 
and gauntlets. He had put them on be- 
fore we got up there, not after we heard 
him scuffling behind the furniture.” 

“Why?” 

“Just on the off-chance of being dis- 
turbed while at work. To give anybody 
who might come up a horrid fright, so 
that they would beat it back down the 
stairs and give him time to slip out. He 
had reason to think he might be inter- 
rupted.” 

“By whom.” 

“Jeroloman.” 

Hermione reached out and clasped 
Queston’s arm, then patted it and said: 

“My word, Ques, but you’ve been 
holding out on me! But why so sure 
that he put on those things before 
we went up, and not after he thought we 
must have heard him? The armor was 
over there in the corner where he was 
skulking.” 

“That inhuman-looking print near the 
top of the stairs. It was made by his 
fist folded in the gauntlet. He slithered 
up on his tummy to listen, then rose up 
and scuttled back to the far end of the 
attic when we opened the door.” 

“Bravo! Did you get that while we 
were up there?” 

“No. Did you?” 
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“Fraid so. While you were going 
over the roof and down the elm. I picked 
up the gauntlet and tried it. The print 
I made is up there for proof.” 

“Tl take your word for it,” he re- 
marked. 

“Now that brings us pretty nearly up 
to date, doesn’t it?” 

“Not quite. Lars is still only on the 
edge of it. Let’s get back to Jeroloman. 
He’s had reason to suspect that some- 
body was after something in that attic. 
He couldn’t guess what it was, and 
hadn’t time to make a thorough search 
of all that mass of truck. Jeroloman de- 
cided that since his time was so limited, 
the best bet would be to do a sentry go 
at the foot of the tree, ambush himself 
there and nab this cat’s-paw when he 
dropped down with his loot. He had 
seen the little ape, and trusted to his 
much superior size and strength to grab 
and throttle him. 

“That was where, for the second time, 
he overplayed his large and sinewy hand. 
This Chinese acrobat, or hatchet man or 
whatever he may be, let some of the con- 
ceit out of our principal pest with a 
knife. I don’t think it was the lawn 
mower. And that’s about the limit of 
my range, my dear Miss Holmes.” 

“Which brings us to Lars—— Oh, 
‘oh!”” 

For the French window behind Ques- 
ton had swung softly and silently open 
to reveal the statuesque figure of Lars, in 
spotless white from head to foot. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Penfold,” he 
said. “Looking in, I saw Mr. Hardy and 
thought he was alone. Since my work 
here is finished, my agreement with Mr. 
Hardy fulfilled, I came in to claim the 
bonus he promised me.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
LIGHT ON THE DARKNESS. 


UESTON made an instinctive motion 

to rise, but Hermione caught at his 
coat and tugged him back on to the ches- 
terfield. 

“Sit still,” she muttered. ‘You've 
been splendid, Ques, and hauled this case 
up to the surface from the deep-blue 
depths. Now let me chatter.” 


“Carry on,” Queston said. 

Hermione looked up at Lars, who was 
standing in the long window casement, 
smiling down at them. 

“Come in please, Arragon,” she said. 
“We want you to shed a little more light 
on our darkness than that supplied by 
the power company.” 

Lars slightly inclined his head. Cross- 
ing the room, he stood in front of the 
pair, respectful but erect. 

“Arragon,” said Hermione, “we would 
like to know how you found out that 
there was a chest of opium stored away 
in the attic of this old house?” 

Queston’s jaw sagged, then came back 
with a click. Lars never flinched under 
the blow. He merely drew in his breath 
a little more deeply. 

“T shall be glad to tell you that, Miss 
Penfold, if Mr. Hardy will first tell me 


-how long he has been aware of the fact 


himself.” 

Queston glanced at the grandfather’s 
clock standing in the angle of the stairs 
beyond Lars. 

“J happened to be looking at the sec- 
ond hand of that heirloom when Miss 
Penfold asked you her question, Lars, 
and therefore I am able to give an exact 
answer to your own. Just one quarter 
of a minute.” 

“Fair enough, sir. Miss Penfold shall 
have her answer. I learned about the 
opium in the attic while I was in Havana, 
a month ago. Half of the information 
came from the drama and society sup- 
plement of a New York daily newspaper 
that came floating past my boat, in a 
packing box stuffed with excelsior. I 
reached down and fished it out.” 

Queston nodded. 

“That write-up was done by one of 
mother’s journalistic friends, and with 
the friendliest intention. That shows 
that you can never tell.” 

“The article stated that Mrs. Lionel 
Hardy, widow of the distinguished por- 
trait painter of that name,” Lars went 
on, “had been renovating and remodel- 
ing the old family homestead that she 
had recently inherited from her father, 
the late Abner Close, for the residence 
of herself and her son.” 

“Yes,” said Hermione, “we saw it, syn- 
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dicated in a Boston paper. The attic 
was described as ‘a mixture of Old Curi- 
osity Shop and the Maison Druot,’ that 
might one day disgorge a great many in- 
teresting and valuable souvenirs of the 
Allied occupation of Peking after the 
Boxer Rebellion, as there had been 
stored in it for years a number of chests 
and trunks brought from China by Mrs. 
Hardy’s brother, the late Captain Salton- 
stall, of the U. S. marine corps. Though 
not directly stated that the stuff was 
probably loot from the Imperial Palace, 
still the inference was there. I fancied 
that you had got part of your informa- 
tion from that source, Arragon. Where 
did you get the other part?” 

“From a Chinese wholesale smuggler 
and general purveyor of opium in 
Havana. His name is Chen Foo, and he 
was the trusted personal servant of Cap- 
tain Saltonstall in China. Chen Foo 
bought and packed that opium in a chest 
that was thought by his master to con- 
tain very valuable souvenirs of the siege. 
This intelligent Chinaman knew that 
Captain Saltonstall was ranking officer 
of the U. S. navy intelligence, and that 
his luggage would therefore be passed 
through the customs uninspected. 

“Chen Foo was also aware of his mas- 
ter’s intention to apply for furlough and 
return to the United States on the con- 
clusion of his active service in China. 
The captain had told Chen Foo that he 
would take him with him as valet, so the 
boy counted on being able to dispose of 
the opium at enormous profit. Captain 
Saltonstall was a high roller, always ac- 
customed to smart service and not apt to 
do his own unpacking.” 

“Then why,” Hermione asked, “has 
Chen Foo been a quarter of a century in 
getting after it?” 


HE was taken ill the day before the 

captain sailed from Hongkong for 
San Francisco on a passenger liner, and 
was sent to the isolation hospital. He 
developed smallpox, a light case. But 
when, discharged from hospital, he man- 
aged with a good deal of difficulty to get 
to the United States, his former master 
had been assigned a diplomatic post in 
London. Chen Foo took it for granted 


that Captain Saltonstall’s luggage had 
been unpacked, and the opium discov- 
ered. 

“Nevertheless Chen Foo attempted to 
make sure, as the investment had cost 
him and a circle of his acquaintances 
many thousand yen, while the profit from 
a surreptitious sale in this country would 
have been enormous. But before he 
finally managed to get in touch with his 
old master, the captain had died sud- 
denly of pneumonia, in Paris.” 

“How did Chen Foo happen to tell 
you all this?” Hermione asked. 

“I got in touch with him, convinced 
the old scoundrel that I was not a secret- 
service narcotic scout, but a scientist en- 
gaged in research work and in need of a 
considerable amount of opium for my 


‘experiments, or rather for a process I had 


discovered. But I could not afford to 
pay his price, and in the course of our 
conversation, he told me a part of this 
story and offered to share the opium with 
me if I could manage to locate and get 
possession of it. 

“He wanted me to turn over his half 
to his agent in New York, but this I de- 
clined to consider. I was able finally t 
persuade him that if I were areuded 
with so great a supply of a certain prin- 
ciple necessary to my process, I should 
be able, given six months, to pay him 
a good profit for his half. That was the 
understanding with which I came here. 
I had already proved my work on a small 
scale.” 

“Do you mean to say that this China- 
man took your word for it?” Queston 
asked skeptically. 

“He did, sir. For one thing, these 
Orientals seem to have a flair for a per- 
son who is to be trusted, and for another 
I imagine he decided that he had it in 
his power to make it very uncomfortable 
for me if I were to play false with him.” 

“Of course,’ Hermione agreed ‘He 
would have a perfectly good blackmail. 
Then you saw the article soon after?” 

“Three days later, just as I was getting 
ready to sail. I knew that I would have 
to be quick about it, as Mrs. Hardy 
might decide to unpack her brother’s 
things immediately on moving in.” 

“So when you ran onto me,” Queston 
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said, “and I told you of my troubles, you 
were keen enough to see a chance to 
strike that bargain with me.” 

Lars smiled. : 

“I should say that I had done so, ‘Mr. 


Hardy.” 
“What’s that?’ Queston asked 
sharply. “You might as well sit down, 


since you are no longer in my employ. 
We will accept you as a synthetic chem- 
ist deeply engaged, or I may say in- 
volved, in research work.” 

“Thank you.” Lars seated himself in 
the big upholstered chair.” I have ful- 
filled my part of our agreement for which 
you promised me a certain bonus, giving 
me your word and hand on it.” 

“Just what do you mean?” Queston 
demanded. 

Lars reached in the pocket of his 
tunic, drew out a wallet and took from 
it a scrap of paper, the leaf torn from 
his notebook that afternoon. 

“Please read this aloud, Miss Pen- 
fold,” he said, and handed it to Her- 
mione. 

““Tt is hereby agreed,’” she read 
slowly, “ ‘that I, Queston Close Hardy, 
shall relinquish any claim of mine in 
favor of Mars Oregon to any such hold- 
ing in my possession, partial or in whole, 
‘that may have no money value in any 
legal trade or sale by me, and which I 
do not honestly require for myself, pro- 
vided the said Mars Oregon removes per- 
manently from the premises of Queston 
Close an objectionable person unnamed, 
by making my premises untenable for the 
aforesaid person.’ ” 


HE clock ticked several seconds in a 
silence undisturbed except by its 
rhythmic beat. Then Lars said: 

“My part of the contract is by way 
of being filled. Jeroloman is leaving bag 
and baggage to-morrow. He has been 
given his choice between that and facing 
a charge of having a narcotic in his pos- 
session and administering it to sundry 
others with malicious and felonious in- 
tent.” 

“Have you proof,” Hermione asked, 
“that Jeroloman dosed the currant wine 
with paregoric?” 

“I have. May told me that she had 


seen him pour into the decanter what 
she thought to be whisky or brandy from 
a bottle that had belonged to the late 
master, Mr. Abner Close. But she did 
not tell me until she had drunk two 
glasses of the stuff herself and began to 
feel very queer. I emptied the rest into 
another bottle which I have preserved, as 
I knew immediately from May’s symp- 
toms and the smell and taste of the stuff 
what Jeroloman had done. May would 
testify against him, if sworn. She mar- 
ried him under pressure from her family, 
and wants to be free of him. This would 
free her, I explained. Fortunately you 
and Mr. Hardy passed it by.” 

“Yes,”? Hermione said, “but as soon as 
I suspected what had happened, imme- 
diately after dinner, it seemed preferable 
not to let you know that we were not 
drugged.” 

“Why, may I ask?” 

“Because I suspected you of trying 
to drug us yourself for certain purposes 
of your own. Why did you not report to 
Mr. Hardy what had happened as soon 
as you found it out?” 

“JT did not want to alarm him or his 
guests needlessly. Nothing seems to 
have escaped your keen observation, 
Miss Penfold. Would you mind telling 
me how you guessed that it was opium 
in the attic?” 

“Tt was not a guess, professor. I knew. 
As soon as I suspected that there were 
three different parties after something in 
that attic—for I hadn’t grouped you and 
Chen Foo until the last few cards were 
played—I thought of your agreement 
with Mr. Hardy. He told us about that 
at dinner, the night we arrived, and the 
peculiar nature of the bonus narrowed it 
down to some sort of contraband Liquor 
could be eliminated as too bulky. The 
paregoric had naturally put opium in my 
mind, and the curious Chinese smell of 
the attic did the rest.” 

She turned to Queston. 

“A friend of mine who is a sort of vice 
crusader once showed me a ball of pure 
poppy opium that was wrapped in the 
petals of the blossom,”’ she went on. “I 
remembered the curious sweetish, sickly 
smell. It’s leaked out through the seams 
of the dried chest in all these years. 
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Mixed up in all the potpourri of other 
attic smells, but unmistakably there. I 
thought that radio prize fight would tip 
you oft. Lars’ whole story to you and 
agreement with you were too grotesque. 
But what I actually suspected was the 
Captain Saltonstall had been victimized 
by some unscrupulous friend who knew 
him to have the freedom of the port.” 

“If you don’t mind my saying so,” 
Lars observed, “you are a wonder, Miss 
Penfold.” 

Hermione threw him a malicious look. 

“There are two or three cards still left 
in my hands that you may not appre- 
ciate quite so much, Professor Lars.” 

He smiled seraphically. ‘The same is 
true of my own, Miss Penfold. What if 
we lay them on the table?” 

“Well, then, my lead. Your agree- 
ment with Mr. Hardy reads ‘in favor of 
Mars Oregon.’ Is that your name?” 

“No. But it is the name under which 
I was known to Mr. Hardy when we 
made the agreement.” 

“Very well. Let it stand.” She 
glanced again at the agreement. “ ‘I, 
Queston Close Hardy shall relinquish 
any claim of mine in favor of Mars Ore- 
gon to any such holding in my posses- 
sion, partial or in whole——’”  Her- 
mione turned and looked at Queston’s 
glum, troubled face. “Have you any 
valid claim on anything that might have 
belonged to your Uncle Saltonstall, or to 
a Chinaman who was in his employ, 
Ques?” 

“None whatever,” Queston said. 

“Then, professor, how can Mr. Hardy 
relinquish in your favor a claim that does 
not exist?” Hermione asked. 

Lars raised his eyebrows. 

“Really, Miss Penfold. you can 
scarcely expect a gentleman’s agreement, 
hurriedly jotted down merely as a memo- 
randum, to be binding and exact, as if 
drawn up by counsel and affidavited be- 
fore a notary.” He turned to Queston. 
“What do you think yourself, Mr. 
Hardy?” 

“T think,” said Queston, “that you 
have got a most colossal nerve. Also, 
that you insult our intelligence, espe- 
cially Miss Penfold’s, with all this bunk 
about needing opium for purposes of 


scientific research. Even if that were 
true, your agreement with me is not yet 
fulfilled. Perhaps it may never be, in 
spite of the blackmail you think you’ve 
got on Jeroloman. 

“T don’t believe that Chen Foo trusted 
you any more than I do, at this moment. 
I believe that he insisted on coming here 
with you, aboard your boat, and I charge 
you with having been a party to his 
sneaking into the attic of this house with 
felonious intent, attacking Miss Penfold 
and myself, then bolting out the attic 
window and sliding down a branch of the 
big elm to the ground, where he knifed 
my gardener, Jeroloman.” 

Lars had listened to this bitter invec- 
tive at first like an angry archangel, 
flushed of face and with burning blue 
eyes, then in a sort of frozen horror. As 
Queston concluded, he cried in his reso- 
nant voice: 

“Ts this really true? Was there actu- 
ally a Chinaman in the attic?” 

“Two of them, I think,” Queston said 
curtly, “though we saw but one, who 
chucked a stool at us. But there were 
two sets of footprints up there that after- 
noon, one pair smaller than the others.” 

“Then this accursed chink must have 
located the stuff before I got here, 
Hardy!” Lars protested earnestly. “He 
or his New York agent. They tried to 
beat me to it. I sailed up from Cuba en- 
tirely alone.” 

“Can you prove that?” 
asked quietly. 

“Yes. I was laid alongside and 
boarded and searched by a rum chaser 
off Shinnecock, where I made my first 
landfall, having sailed up in the Gulf 
Stream. I entered officially at New Lon- 
don.” 

“Well, for the moment we will take 
your word for that,” Queston said curtly. 
“Where were you during the thunder- 
storm?” 

“Looking for the break in the lighting 
circuit. I saw Jeroloman go out 2 

“And where were you to-night, after 
your Pied Piper exhibition on the lawn?” 

“Immediately after that, I went off 
aboard my boat. A little later I sculled 
over to the landing in answer to a hail 
from Miss Penfold. I spent about half 


Hermione 
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an hour confessing to her that a great 
deal of my Pied Piper exhibition was 
bunk.” 

“For once I believe you,” Queston 
said. “What part was that?” 

“Playing ahead of the rats on my oboe. 
I knew they would soon be swarming 
out, and would have to swarm in that di- 
rection.” 

“And after that?” 

“After hearing a few truths from Miss 
Penfold, I walked into South Norwalk to 
send a telegram from the all-night sta- 
tion there. That was dated one thirty 
a.m.” 

Queston reflected that he had heard 
the big clock strike one, then chime the 
half hour, about five minutes before the 
two Chinamen had appeared. A perfect 
alibi for Lars, so far as his immediate 
complicity was concerned. 

“Did you walk back?” he asked. 

“Todid. 

“Well, two Chinese thieves tried to 
climb up the lightning rod of this house 
at about one thirty-five this morning, 
and, on being surprised by Jeroloman, 
they attacked him with a tong hatchet 
and a knife, wounding him so seriously 
that he may possibly die.” 

Lars’ face turned very white. 
he asked sternly: 

“Why didn’t you tell me about all this, 
a while ago?” 

“Because,” Queston said quietly, “we 
thought that you were very likely the 
moving spirit of it all. The master 
mind. And I, for one, am by no means 
sure at this moment that you are not.” 
He glanced at Hermione. ‘How about 
you?” 

“Speak for yourself, Ques. I no longer 
think that Lars had anything to do with 
it. I’m going to bed. Good night!” 


Then 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE MENACE. 


IT down,” Queston said shortly to 

Lars, after Hermione had gone up 
the stairs. “Tell me who the deuce you 
really are, where you come from, and 
what you actually want of this accursed 
opium! Tell me something that I can 
check. I’m a bit fed up on fiction.” 


“Fact may strike you as even stranger, 
Hardy,” Lars said wearily. “My name 
is really Lars Anderson, and I am a Dane 
by direct descent, though born in Cali- 
fornia. San Francisco. I’m fairly well 
known as a chemist and inventor of sorts 
Without going into details, I’ve spent my 
entire fortune on this new process for col- 
ored photography that can be used in 
X-ray and screen picture work. This 
process, which has all others known so 
far beaten off the lot, requires a deriva- 
tive of opium.” 

“Can that be checked?” 

“No. Not without demonstrating my 
process.” 

“Then you don’t get it. I can’t see 
myself turning over a chest full of pure 
opium to any experimenter, especially a 
bankrupt one, as you say you are. You 
might sell part of it to finance your work 
and yourself.” 

Lars drew himself up. 

“T am a gentleman, and of noble fam- 
ily. We have always kept our words.” 

“That hasn’t kept you from telling me 
a lot of lies about your name and Mar- 
tian origin and being a foundling and all 
that rot. Diving for your silverware. 
Studying three pages of the encyclopedia, 
and the rest of the bull.” 

“Merely yarns.” 

“Well, your invention may be another, 
for all I know. Besides, you haven’t 
filled your agreement, anyway. Jerolo- 
man may stick on.” 

“Not unless you urge him, and that 
certainly was outside the agreement.” 

“T shan’t keep him, if he wants to go. 
I don’t like his surly drinking sort, how- 
ever good a watchdog. ‘That’s not the 
sort of dog I want.” 

“He will go, and back to Scotland, if 
I stick round here,” Lars said. 

“Well, you’re not the sort of great 
Dane I want, either.” 

“All the same, I intend to stick. Not 
here on your property, but near by. I 
like this region better than any I’ve 
landed on since I sailed from San Pedro.” 

Queston stared at him curiously. 

“Have you really sailed all the way 
round here in that ketch?” 

Lars nodded. 

“J had a double objective: to work at 
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my color-photography process, which 
gives the best results in strong tropic 
sunlight, and to try to find a supply of 
cheap opium in Mexico and the West 
Indies.” 

“Some viking, aren’t you?” 

“My ancestors were Danish sea lords.” 

“That’s where you get your physique, 
I suppose.” 

“Not entirely, Hardy. My  great- 
grandfather really managed to breed his 
descendants through four successive gen- 
erations. Sort of a Burbankian idea he 
had, applied to the human race. Selec- 
tive mating. He was a man of tremen- 
dous knowledge and authority, also 
wealth. He lived to be one hundred, in 
full possession of his strength and facul- 
ties and fortune. A patriarch like that 
has tremendous authority over there. 
My immediate ancestors were fine types, 
if a little bovine, perhaps. Simple, hon- 
est folk.” 

“Well, that’s interesting, if true, but 
it doesn’t get you the dope. I flatly de- 
cline to take the responsibility of letting 
such a box of trouble loose on a more or 
less defenseless country.” 

Lars’ face looked more troubled than 
angry. 

“Doesn’t our agreement bear any 
weight with you? If Jeroloman goes, as 
I think he will? He wants to go back to 
Scotland.” 

“7’m sorry, Anderson, but I’m going to 
repudiate it. I don’t consider that you 
played fair in not stating frankly to me 
the object of your coming here. Some of 
this household might have been killed. 
One member of it nearly was.” 

“T couldn’t anticipate that.” 

“You should have done so. You know 
that syndicated Sunday supplements are 
broadcast all over the world, and that 
a man like Chen Foo would have agents 
on the lookout.” 

Lars rose wearily. 

“Well, it looks as if I had to submit, 
but only under protest, Hardy. I don’t 
think you’ve played the game.” 

“How about a money compromise?” 

“No, I don’t happen to be the sort you 
can buy off. I feel that you have bilked 
me, and that’s all there is about it.” 

“TI haven’t done anything of the sort,” 


Queston said irritably. “As Miss Pen- 
fold pointed out, I can’t relinquish in 
your favor a claim on something I’ve got 
no claim on to relinquish.” 

“Then is your decision to repudiate 


our agreement final, Hardy?” Lars 
asked, with a frown. 

STtsise 

“Very well.” Lars rose. “Then I can 


merely repeat that I feel you have 
treated me unfairly.” 

He nodded, opened the door and de- 
parted. 

Queston looked after him moodily. He 
felt at the bitter end of his scope. The 
whole affair weighed on him with crush- 
ing force. Lars had said that he in- 
tended to remain indefinigely in the 
vicinity. Queston felt that the Norse 
jinni he had so recklessly summoned in 
a@ moment of exasperation had not re- 
fused to be dismissed unrecompensed for 
his preposterous services, and would now 
remain to hover as an oppressive and im- 
palpable menace, vague, sinister and 
threatening. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
STRANGE SOUNDS. 


HEN Queston awoke the next morn- 

ing, he found it difficult to locate 
himself. Bright bands of sunlight pierc- 
ing the old-fashioned shutters of his win- 
dow sought out his eyes and made him 
blink. 

He closed his eyes and lay there try- 
ing to gather up the straying ends of his 
last conscious activities, mind still grop- 
ing between the sleeping and waking 
worlds. Then from some quarter remote 
there came the musical vibrations of a 
deep-toned clock. Queston counted up 
to twelve, then stopped because there 
were no more. It was midday. 

As the last note died away, there 
reached his ears frora somewhere out of 
doors a series of entirely different though 
equally tuneful sounds—thin, reedy pip-~ 
ings with trills and flourishes that sug- 
gested springtime and rippling sylvan 
streams. 

Where had he heard such delicately 
piercing, finely throated notes? Mem- 
ory suddenly surged in upon him like the 
backwash of a bore, a tidal wave. Well 
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he knew the source of that teasing, lur- 
ing, provocative music. It came from 
the oboe, hautboy, whatever was called 
that infernal pipelo thing Mars Oregon— 
Lars Arragon—no, Lars Anderson sput- 
tered into with such cunning skill. 

So the jinni was at his work again! 
Queston sprang up and made a rush 
for the southeast window to discover 
what mischief was now afoot. He did 
not have to look far. 

The day was dazzling, with a bright- 
blue sky meadow across which were be- 
ing driven by the northwest wind flocks 
of white little woolly clouds. His vision 
was focused on the white pebbled band 
of the path that hemmed the skirt of 
the rich oldelawn, and along the course 
of which an astonishing parade was now 
proceeding, toward the shore not far 
away. 

This procession was led by Lars, in 
white-flannel trousers and a blazer. Di- 
rectly after him, Daphne walked along 
demurely. Behind her was Mrs. Stack- 
pole and at her side—Queston rubbed his 
eyes—ambled his pretty mother. The 
rear guard of this troup was Hermione, 
all alone. Then, as he watched, the 
music stopped abruptly, as if Lars had 
choked. 

What madness was here? Queston 
blinked rapidly and began to test his 
optic mechanism by examining surround- 
ing objects. They seemed all to be nor- 
mal, a little highly colored perhaps, but 
in their appointed places. He stared 
again at this phantasm, numbly watched 
it disappear in the fringe of silver 
birches. Hermione was the last to melt 
into their glistening midst. She paused 
for an instant and looked back, but Ques- 
ton was too paralyzed to signal her. He 
staggered to the bell and pushed upon it 
steadily, then in syncopated time. 

There came a discreet tapping on his 
door. “Come in,” Queston called hol- 
lowly, and the correct figure of Higgin- 
botham, Mrs. Hardy’s imported English 
butler, presented itself. 

“Good morning, sir. I ’ope you rested 
well, sir. Mrs. ’Ardy’s orders were to 
let you ’ave your sleep out, sir.” 

Here was reality. Queston dragged 
himself together. “Higginbotham,” he 


babbled, “what is the meaning of that— 
that exodus——-” 

Higginbotham 
“Hexodus, sir?” 

“That big yellow tomcat with the 
pipelo, meowing away down to the shore 
—and the ladies all trailing after?” 

“Oh, just a little lark of Professor An- 
derson, I take it, sir. At breakfast, I 
over’eard him ask Mrs. Stackpole and 
the young ladies if he might show them 
something aboard ’is yacht. Color pho- 
tographs of the place and the ladies, sir.” 

“At breakfast? Did you say—do you 
mean that he breakfasted here? And 
did you serve them? At what time was 
that?” 

“Close on to ten, sir. A dreadful thing 
it was that ’appened last night, sir, and a 
mercy none of you were murdered in 
your beds. ’Orrid times, sir, what with 
all the crime wave and such.” 

“How is Jeroloman?” 

“The ’ospital reports ’im doing nicely 
and out of all danger, sir.” 

“And May? Mrs. Jeroloman?” 

“She has gone where she can be close 
and ’andy, stopping with her family in 
the town. ’Adn’t I better bring you some 
coffee. Mr. ’Ardee? ‘You look none so 
fit, and small wonder, sir.” 

“Yes, a strong pot, please, and the 
sooner the better.” 

Higginbotham withdrew. Queston sat 
down on the edge of his bed, then 
stretched himself upon it. His mind re- 
fused to act very clearly at first. 


raised his eyebrows. 


“THEN he perceived a malicious motive 

beneath the outrageous act. Lars’ 
musical threat meant that he was in a 
way to pipe away sympathies from Ques- 
ton, leave him minus the support of his 
mother, Mrs. Stackpole, Hermione and 
Daphne. 

Queston drew himself a bath and 
shaved. Soon Higginbotham came in 
with coffee, eggs and toast. 

“Please lay me out the flossiest in my 
trousseau,” Queston said. “And I say, 
Higginbotham, how did this ill-timed, 
misplaced foolery start? | Anderson 
prancing down there playing on his silly 
pipelo and the others trailing on after 
him?” 
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“Tt looked to be extempore, in a way 
of speaking, sir. The professor asked 
them if they would not like to see the 
little yacht in which he had just made a 
three-month voyage from San Pedro, 
adding that he could show them some 
photos of the place in color. They 
agreed and started down for the landing, 
the professor leading the way. I was 
looking on from the breakfast-room win- 
dow, sir, and as they passed under your 
window, I ’eard ’im say: ‘ ’Igh time the 
master was up and administering ’is fair 
domain——’ or words to that effect, sir. 
I couldn’t ’ear all of it. 

“Then he outs with the hinstrument 
that was in the pocket of ’is blazer, and 
says with a smile: ‘I’ll give Mr. ’Ardy 
the first few bars of a composition of my 
own called, “Springtime Reveille,” ’ says 
he. At first the ladies think nothing, be- 
ing taken unawares, as I may say. But 
it strikes me as shocking bad form, sir, 
considering what ’ad ’appened in the 
night.” 

“T entirely agree with you, Higgin- 
botham. The man must be callous as a 
blooming clam.” 

“Some hathletes are very ’eedless, sir, 
especially since the war. I over’eard him 
say at breakfast that he ’ad joined up 
with the first Canadian unit——” 

“The deuce he did!” Things were 
looking blacker and blacker, Queston 
thought. “How old would you think him 
to be?” 

Higginbotham shook his head. 

“Tt’s ’ard to say, sir. Fair-complected 
men who ’ave always kept themselves fit 
do not show their age. He might be 
thirty, and then again it would not be 
astonishing if he were never to see forty 
again.” 

Queston frowned. Higginbotham got 
about the luggage, began to lay out sun- 
dry triumphs of sartorial art and haber- 
dashery. Queston got into his bath. 

“Who stopped his infernal piping?” he 
called from the shower. 

“Both ladies, I should say, sir—Mrs. 
’Ardy and Mrs. Stackpole. It struck me 
that they awakened simultaneous to the 
fact that it was in very bad taste. I 
thought I ’eard Mrs. ’Ardy call out, 
‘Please stop playing!’ just as Mrs. Stack- 


pole, who was likewise close be’ind ’im, 
jabbed at ’im with her stick.” 

“J wish she’d jabbed it through the 
brute,” Queston muttered. 

“Such conduct seemed uncalled for 
and upsettin’, sir, though perhaps it is 
not my place to say so,” Higginbotham 
continued. ‘Miss Hermione declined at 
first to go with the others, but when he 
mentioned the photographs, she changed 
her mind.” 

Queston understood and felt a little 
relieved. Hermione desired to pass on 
the claims made by Lars the night be- 
fore, that his research work in this direc- 
tion was far ahead of any so far pro- 
duced. 

His bath finished, Queston attacked 
his breakfast with an appetite. He 
dressed with care, surveyed the result 
with approval, then looked out the win- 
dow to see if the coterie might not have 
finished their tour of inspection and be 
on their way back to the house. Not a 
soul was in sight, but two newspaper 
photographers, apparently, were taking 
pictures of the premises. 

Queston waited until the photog- 
raphers had gone, then went out and 
down the path toward the shore. He 
passed through the copse of silver birches 
that screened from view the iittle cove, 
then looked out upon it, figuratively 
rubbed his eyes, and looked again. 

No able, seagoing, ketch-rigged boat 
was lying there. No craft of any sort 
was lying there, or nearabouts. The wa- 
ter in the lee of the rising ground was 
glassy, calm, still, undisturbed. A little 
farther out the breeze struck down to 
ruffle it. And far out, a rapidly dwin- 
dling speck of white, the sun pricked out 
a snowy mote on the sea. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
IN THE FORECASTLE. 
UESTON did not sit down and wring 
his hands. He sped back to the 
house, rushed for the telephone and, 
picking up the directory, speedily found 
that which he sought: 
Michael Ryan, Boats To Let. 


“Hello! Seven eleven. Yes. . . . 
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Seven eleven? . Is Mr. Michael 
Ryan there? What? Just gone 
down to try out a speed launch slid over- 
board this morning? Fine. Say, kid, 
tell him to try her out down to the Old 
Close Place on the point. Queston Close 
Hardy, speaking. I need a speed launch 
ina hurry. Tell him to fill his tank with 
gas and beat it over here as fast as he 


can pelt. What? .. Yes, that’s 
right. And tell him I say, ‘Damn the ex- 
pense.’ Get that? All right! 


On your way!” 

Queston went to his room and took an 
automatic pistol from a drawer, then 
walked down to the landing. He had 
not long to wait. Queston was waiting 
gn the landing as the long, flat, square- 
sterned craft skimmed up, checking sud- 
denly and settling by the bows as the 
power was shut down. A burly red- 
faced man looked up at him with good- 
humored curiosity. 

“Mr. Ryan?” 

“That same, sir, at your service.” 

“How’s she running?” 

- “Like molasses from a_ jug. 
smooth, but faster.” 

Queston climbed down a rickety lad- 

der and stepped onto the crowned for- 
ward deck. 
. “T want to get aboard an auxiliary 
ketch that went out while I was at break- 
fast. I think she belongs to a chap I 
know. ‘That’s she, way over to the east- 
ward.” 

Mr. Ryan cocked an eye at the white 
speck. 

“ Twill not take many minutes, sir.” 
He put the craft in motion, oiled here 
and there, milked the clutch a little, 
then, as the clicking deepened to a pleas- 
ant droning hum, looked at Queston and 
abserved: ‘How is ould Jeroloman, sir?” 
- “Doing nicely, I believe.” 

“Waal, thim chinks is the divil. Now 
what would the craytchures be wantin’ 
in the attic, d’ye think?” 

“T couldn’t say. There’s a lot of old 
junk that’s never been unpacked. Stuff 
my uncle brought back from China after 
the siege of Peking. Some of that loot 
might have been traced here.” 

Ryan nodded. 

“Trust a chink to nose it out. 


That 


I was 


in the navy mesilf at the toime. Gun- 
ner’s mate, first-class, aboard the Joway. 
I have seen Captain Saltonstall. A foine 
officer and gintleman. Will ye look at 
her go!” 

“A new boat?” 

“New last season. Her owner is now 
wantin’ to sell her. Perhaps ye may be 
needin’ a boat of the sort, Mr. Hardy?” 

“T could do with one. But I rather 
fancy sail.” 

“Why not have them both, thin? I 
have a dream of a little thirty-foot 
cruisin’ yawl that I am puttin’ in com- 
mission over at me yard, beyant. But 
this one is a bargain. Ve could buy her 
at less than cost, and she better than 
the first day she was launched.” 

“Then I may do business with you 
when I’ve talked it over with my 
mother,” Queston said. “There are 
times when a speed boat is handy.” 

“True for you, sir. ’Tis the age of 
speed. Fast cars, fast boats, fast work- 
ers of every sort.” 


IN such agreeable chat, the first two 

miles were torn rapidly off the reel. 
It became evident to Queston that the 
craft ahead was indeed Lars’ able auxil- 
iary, and that she was now proceeding 
under power at a leisurely pace. Then, 
drawing nearer, he perceived that Lars, 
at the wheel, was the only person in sight 
aboard the boat. 

Partly due to the exhilaration of his 
swift coursing after Lars, partly because 
he had worked himself into a state of ex- 
citement over this mysterious stranger, 
the sight of him alone on deck gave rise 
to suspicions that his normal sense could 
not have entertained. He saw in the 
man a bold and desperate adventurer, 
prepared actually to carry out his daring 
coup, to persuade the fair women of 
Queston Close aboard his galley and 
sail away with them far enough to cause 
their slothful protector extreme anxiety. 

The ladies must now he locked below, 
Queston wildly imagined, as he did not 
believe that three of them at least—his 
mother, Mrs. Stackpole and Hermione—- 
would lend themselves willingly to any 
such undignified farce at his expense. So 
as the swift flyer closed in on the sturdy 
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craft ahead, Queston began to consider 
feverishly the prospect of a show-down. 
He had slipped into the pocket of his 
flannel coat that stabilizer of physical 
odds on which he was wont to rely for 
the protection of his household and its 
goods from burglars. 

Naturally he did not desire that 
Michael Ryan be witness to anything 
that might make talk, to broadcast it all 
over the region. So as they closed in on 
the boat ahead, Queston said to his sea- 
going chauffeur: 

“Just set me quietly aboard and then 
you needn’t wait. We will talk about 
a boat a little later. How much do I 
owe you?” 

“Nothin’, sir. We will call it a trial 
spin. There do be still a bit of adjusting 
needed, and then if you will give me a 
call, I will run over and take out Mrs. 
Hardy and yourself and show you the 
thirty-footer.” 

“All right. Thanks, Mr. Ryan! 
give you a call early in the week.” 

The engine was cut down to a low and 
almost noiseless purring. Lars looked 
back and seemed for the first time to rec- 
ognize Queston and the obvious intention 
to board him. He slowed his own mo- 
tor, letting the boat drift. The speed 
launch stole quietly alongside. Queston, 
standing on the forward deck, stepped 
off aboard that of the ketch. He ac- 
knowledged Ryan’s salute as the boat 
sped off in the arc of a great circle. Ques- 
ton turned and stared at Lars, who had 
not left the wheel and who was now ob- 
serving his visitor with his usual seraphic 
smile. 

“Good morning, Hardy! I hope you 
had a good sleep, and that my few notes 
on the hautboy did not disturb it too 
soon.” 

“You played better than you knew. 
You see you piped me after you, as well 
as the children. If the fathers of Ham- 
lin town in Brunswick had done that, 
they might have got hack theirs.” 

“They probably hadn’t the nerve, 
after welshing on their contract,” Lars 
said. 

“Well, that’s where we differ. I have 
no such guilty conscience about mine.” 

Queston, who had stepped aboard 


Vl 


amidships, turned to the main-cabin 
hatch. It was slid and locked. He 
thumped on it with his fist. Then, as 
there was no answer, he turned savagely 
on Lars. 

“Unlock this, and slide it back.” 

“By what authority, Hardy?” 

Queston drew the automatic from his 
pocket and leveled it at the broad chest. 

“This! Open up, and quick, or I'll 
put a bullet through your legs and do it 
for myself.” 

Lars gave him a keen, steady look. 
Then, seeing that here evidently was a 
young man in a state of excitation that 
was not to be reckoned with, he left the 
wheel and walking forward took a string 
of keys from his pocket, unlocked the 
hatch and threw it back. 

“Look below,” he said briefly, and re- 
turned to the wheel. 

Queston did so. The boat had an un- 
usual beam, so that the cabin was roomy 
and comfortable. It was also spotlessly 
clean. On a folding table, now set up, 
were a heap of photographs in color that 
had apparently been recently examined. 
But of human occupants there was no 
trace. Queston walked forward to the 
forecastle hatch, which was also tightly 
locked. 

“Come up here and open this,” he or; 
dered curtly. i 

“Surely you don’t think I'd carry a 
joke so far as to stuff pretty ladies into a 
sweat box like that, do you, Hardy? I 
tell you that the ladies are not aboard.” 

“I believe you. Since you’re a wizard, 
you may have changed them into some- 
thing else. A pair of Chinamen, for in- 
stance.” : 

“Oh, so that’s bothering you!” 

“Not such an awful lot. I think you’re 
more knave than rogue, without much 
real harm in you. A merry prankish fel- 
low. You may be a clever enough chem- 
ist a 


Lars frowned. 

“Clever is not the adjective for One 
ist.” 

“It is, in your case. It applies to you 
also as inventor. Medieval fools had tc 
be keen of wit to invent amusements for 
their fat-headed patrons. The obverse 
side of your medals for color photog- 
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raphy and rat chasing ought to be a cap 
and bells.” 

For the first time in Queston’s contact 
with him, Lars’ face looked glum. The 
seraphic smile was gone. 

“T guess you are right. Your mother 
said about the same thing.” 

“When and where did you first meet 
my mother?” 

“In San Francisco, about eighteen 
months ago. I tried to interest her in 
my color process. But she declined to 
take seriously either my inventions or 
myself.” 

“Well, it hasn’t seemed to teach you 
sense. Now suppose you unlock this 
forecastle hatch.” 

“First let me explain 

“T’ve heard too much of your talk. 
I’m no infant Hercules, but I’m a darn 
good shot. Get busy.” 

“Look here, Hardy, your mother asked 
me——” 

“I’m asking you, right now. 
last time. Unlock this hatch.” 

Lars left the wheel ard came forward. 

Queston watched him warily, moving up 
into the eyes of the boat and keeping 
Lars covered against a sudden spring. 
Lars unlocked the hatch, then returned 
to his post at the wheel. 
;, Queston moved to the hatchway and 
looked down into what would at most 
times have been a fairly dark interior, 
but into which the sun now shone. The 
place seemed tidier than he had expected 
to find it, and was empty of human ten- 
antry. But there was wafted up so 
sweetly sickening an Oriental smell that 
Queston’s gorge rose. It reminded him 
of the odor in the attic the night before, 
but this was stronger. 

Then, as he stooped lower to scrutinize 
whatever might be there, his eyes 
widened and he gave a sort of choking 
gasp. Shoved back against the forward 
bulkhead was a cedar chest, an old chest 
that was brass bound and of finished 
workmanship. And as the bright sun- 
shine through a deadlight let into the 
deck sent down a ray on this, Queston 
was able to distinguish the dull red let- 
tering: THIS IS THE PROPERTY OF CAP- 
TAIN SALTONSTALL, UNITED STATES NAVY. 


” 


For the 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A DANGEROUS MAN. 


UESTON straightened up and stared 
grimly and accusingly aft at Lars. 

“T’m on. So the Chinaman wasn’t the 
only thief in the night! Hell is full of 
blond, handsome devils like you. Pranc- 
ing gayly along, playing your accursed 
pipelo a few hours after an old family 
servant gets knifed.” 

“That last was a bad break, I’ll admit. 
A crazy impulse. For the moment I 
clean forgot——” 

“Oh, shut up!’ Queston interrupted 
savagely. “You couldn’t resist a chance 
to get a rise out of me. Well, I'll say 
you got it all right.” 

“Hardy!” Lars said entreatingly. 
“Give me a minute to explain!” 

“You ought to be shot on sight, and 
youre going to be if you try to con me 
by another word. Charm the little birds 
right down off the boughs, can’t you? 
Now suppose you charm yourself down 
into this forecastle, if you want to live 
a little longer.” 

Queston was a dangerous state of 
nervous rage. He saw in Lars an un- 
scrupulous impostor who had fooled and 
mocked and ridiculed him. 

Lars evidently realized that Queston 
was set on a hair trigger, and the weapon 
in his hand might be of that sort, too. 

“Very well,” Lars said shortly. “Have 
it your own way then and make a mess 
of things.” 

“T’ll make a mess of you, if you don’t 
shut up. Come up here and get down 
in there with that dope you thought 
you’d got away with, and I hope it 
smothers you.” 

Lars compressed his lips and obeyed. 
He moved forward, Queston retreating 
backward to the extreme bow, keeping 
Lars covered with the pistol. Then, as 
the big shoulders squeezed down through 
the hatch and the curly, golden head fol- 
lowed after, Queston slammed down the 
hatch, which opened forward. He 
slipped the hasp over the heavy staple 
and pushed the arm of the padlock 
through over it. 

Going aft then, he put over the wheel 
until the bow headed back for Queston 
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Close. No sense of elation filled him 
at this capture of the clever master 
crook, as he now firmly believed Lars to 
be. It was his intention to turn this 
frolicsome scoundrel over to the authori- 
ties, with the opium, come what might 
of it. A nice opening for Queston Close, 
in which his mother and he had hoped to 
find so much quiet happiness. 

The stanch little vessel plied on her 
way. The distant point lost its hazy 
blue to become sharp and defined of de- 
tail. Then, at the distance of perhaps a 
mile, Queston saw two white-clad figures 
hurrying down the path to the solid but 
dilapidated old wharf. 

A flat-bottomed skiff was moored at 
the foot of a rickety ladder at the end 
of the jetty. As Queston watched, the 
first white figure sped down to the head 
of the ladder, descended and got into 
the skiff, the other figure closely fol- 
lowing. Then, as Queston tried vainly 
to puzzle out this last of many prob- 
lems, he perceived that the skiff was 
headed out as if to intercept him. Much 
puzzled, Queston reached for the speed 
lever and slowed down a little. 

The large boat and the small one came 
rapidly together. Fairly close, Queston 
discovered that the rower was Daphne, 
with Hermione sitting in the stern sheets. 
Queston slowed the motor, threw out his 
gears and let the ketch drift. 

As she tugged the water-logged craft 
alongside, Daphne looked back over her 
shoulder, turning up to Queston a face 
that was crimson from exertion. 

“What devilish thing has happened 
now?” Queston demanded. 

“They are searching the attic! The 
police, and your mother and aunty—the 
whole crowd. They want to find what 
those Chinamen could have been after 
up there!” 

“Well, they will soon know. 
aboard the boat.” 

“T know it is. Where’s Lars? And 
however did you get here? What’s hap- 
pened. Who? Why? When? Help me 
aboard, quick!” 

Queston dropped the boat ladder, 
which was lying on deck. Daphne tossed 
him the painter of the skiff, then came 
clambering up, followed by Hermione, 


It’s here 


both girls aided to some extent by Ques- 
ton. 

“Turn round and beat it out of here! 
beat it!” Daphne said. 

“Beat it where?” 

“Anywhere. Back down the Sound. 
Tie on that rotten boat and go!” She 
sank down on the cabin house, panting. 
The skiff had been half full of water and 
the oars heavy. “Have they——- Where 


is Lars.” 
“Locked up below. In the forecastle.” 
“Locked up! In the—— Hurry, 


Ques, or there’ll bkh——- Did you say ‘in 
the forecastle?’ ” 

Hermione spoke for the first time. 

“Do you mean Lars? Is he hurt?” 

“Not yet. He is locked in there with 
his bloomin’ dope. I wish he’d eat a cou- 
ple of pounds of it.” Queston threw in 
the clutch and gave the engine gas. The 
heavy boat spun round and headed off 
to the eastward again. 

Hermione stared at him in wonder. 

“But who could lock Lars Anderson 
up in the forecastle? Who else is 
aboard?” She glanced at the main com- 
panionway. 

“Nobody but us. And any fool with a 
gun could lock him up, provided he 
wasn’t entirely such a fool as to let him 
talk,” Queston said contemptuously. 

“Did you do that?” Hermione de- 
manded. 

“Yes. Why not? I looked out my 
window and saw him gamboling down 
the path blowing on his infernal pipe and 
all you women toddling after like a string 
of hypnotized chickens, and then Hig- 
ginbotham told me he’d heard him ask 
you off aboard his boat to see his fake 
color pictures 2 

“But they’re not fake! 
wonderful! Yes, go on.” 

“Well, when I got dressed and went 
down, to see what it was all about, none 
of you were in sight, and there was h‘s 
bloomin’ boat piking off to the eastward. 
Naturally I thought you were still 
aboard, so I got my gat and telephoned 
a boatman for a speed launch and tagged 
along after, at about thirty miles per 
hour 2 

“You thought he had abducted us?” 
Daphne cried. 


They are 
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“What else was there to think? I 
pelted after and boarded him, then sent 
off my boatman, so’s there’d be no wit- 
ness to the next act of mayhem, and 
covered him and told him to open up.” 

“To open what up?” 

“The cabin. It was locked, and the 
forecastle, too. There were no women 
in the cabin, so I looked in the forecastle 
and there was the opium chest. He must 
have sneaked up and swiped it after I 
went to bed, though how he ever found 
the keys 2 

“YT told him where they were,” Her- 
mione said calmly. She glanced astern. 

“You told him!” 

“Yes. Behind the old silhouette of 
Grandpa Close. It seemed better to get 
the stuff out of the house, in case there 
was a search ordered. And that’s just 
what’s happened. They’re all at it, 
now.” 

Queston stared at her. “And you 
trusted the animal—after all that had 
happened!” 

“He’s not a dangerous animal,” Her- 
mione said calmly. “He’s half genius, 
half kid.” 

“He is really a very splendid man, 
Ques,” Daphne cut in. “Quite distin- 
guished in his line, and class. Old Dan- 
ish nobility and related to royalty. 
Don’t you think you had better let him 
out?” 

“Not yet. He’s all right where he 
sits. Lots of opium and everything. 
What happened then?” 


WENT down to the shore and kailed 

him,” Hermione said. “He came in 
and I told him I thought perhaps he 
had better get the opium and stow it 
away aboard his boat. He didn’t want 
to, at first, but I managed to persuade 
him. I said that since he had made all 
the trouble, it was up to him to protect 
the good name of the house. Imagine 
having it broadcast that Queston Close 
was an opium repository! Everybody 
would forget the extenuating circum- 
stances and remember only that thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of dope had been 
nabbed in the attic. So I slipped into 
your room, when you’d gone to sleep, 
and got the keys and we went up and 


located the stuff and he lugged it off 
aboard. This morning I told Aunt Rose- 
mary all about it, and she said I had 
done the right thing to get it off the 
premises. Lars is to have the use of it 
for his color photography. He is going 
to incorporate a big stock company.” 

Queston’s mind sought to grapple with 
this astonishing phase developed by the 
situation. 

“Do you mean to say that mother 
made him a handsome present of thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of opium? I 
know she has her failings, but nobody 
ever accused her of being an easy mark 
in money matters. She is not a Close 
for nothing.” 

“Right. She drove her little bargain 
with him. Fifty per cent of the value of 
the opium in stock, and a five per cent 
royalty for as long as the stuff lasts.” 

“Well, I think she got stuck, at that. 
However, it might be worse. The main 
thing now is to speed him on his way.” 
He reached down and raised the speed 
another notch. 

“You really ought to let him out, 
Ques. It’s hot enough up here, and must 
be sweltering in that stuffy box,” Daphne 
protested. 

“No hurry. He’s made me sweat all 
night and part of to-day, so now he can 
just try out a little himself. Besides, 
there’s another matter I want to take 
up with you, Daphne.” 

Hermione shot him a curious look. 
“You seem to have got very he-mannish 
all of a sudden, Ques. Who’d ever have 
thought you had it in you?” 

“Another of your back-firing compli- 
ments. Why shouldn’t I have had it in 
me? Do I look and act entirely the 
fresh-faced collar advertisement?” 

“Well, you didn’t that night in the at- 
tic, when you made up your mind to go 
get the bogy prowling behind the trunks. 
And it took a lot of nerve to clamber up 
on the roof and shin along that high 
branch in the dark and rain. I was look- 
ing out the window and it made me cold 
inside. I was all wrong about you, Ques. 
I took it for granted you must be one 
of those tenderly sheltered youths, al- 
ways waited on by trained servants and 
tucked in every night by mother. But 
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I don’t see now how you managed to 
march Lars into that stuffy hole and lock 
him up.” 

“Why not? I had the drop on him, 
and he saw that I meant business. What 
I want to know before I let him out is, 
do you still think he has other than pe- 
cuniary designs on my mother?” 

“No,” said Daphne positively, “I 
don’t.” 

Hermione said nothing. Her misty- 
gray eyes were fixed on the horizon. 

“Then do you think she has any in- 
terest in him, other than as a curious 
and in some ways attractive freak?” 

“No,” Daphne repeated. “I don’t. 
And he ain’t.” 

“If I thought there was what you first 
suggested, that he was a suitor with a 
fair chance of success, I’d be tempted to 
smash a hole through the bottom of this 
boat.” 

Hermione’s lovely head turned slowly. 
She gave Queston a hard look. 

“Why are you so bitter? Because 
you're jealous of him, or because he 
made a fool of you?” A faint color stole 
up about her cheek bones. “Or is it just 
guilty conscience at not being sportsman 
enough to pay the bet he earned fairly? 
He did shoot square. He accomplished 
all he undertook!” 

“And more,” Queston remarked curtly. 
“Didn’t you tell me yourself that you 
peeped into the laboratory he has been 
so busy installing in the cottage, and 
that it looked like a big rum stillP Why 
a rum still or any other still to rig an 
electro-vibratory rodentifuge? I don’t 
believe for a moment that he has been 
working night and day for the past week 
to rig any rat-chasing device. Do you?” 

Hermione turned away her hot and 
angry face. Her eyes did not meet his. 

“Well, what then?’ Daphne asked. 

“It’s as you said, some sort of dis- 
tilling apparatus. A nice little plant for 
breaking up this dope he has counted on 
having turned over to him, and extract- 
ing the active principle he needs for his 
photographic process. He had it all 
thought out. You can’t safely lug round 
thousands of dollars’ worth of crude 
opium, or sublime it in an ordinary labo- 
ratory. But I might forgive him that if 


his tomfoolery hadn’t got Jeroloman 
tomahawked and stabbed. ‘That might 
have happened to Hermione and me in 
the attic.” 

“Well, anyhow, it’s not for you to 
say,’ Hermione said defiantly. “The 
stuff was your mother’s and she has 
turned it over to Lars, and now he has 
got it.” 

“You bet he’s got it. Right with him 
in the forecastle. And I’ve got him and 
atl? 

“The trouble with you, Ques, is that 
you're all Close,” said Hermione. “Tight 
and bitter and vindictive, and not big 
man enough to swallow your hurt pride.” 

“That would take some gulp,” Queston 
admitted. 

“Then what are you going to do about 
Lars and the opium?” 

“Sink ’em.” 

“Oh, are you? Then you can sink 
me, too!” Hermione turned, slid back 
the cabin hatch and went down the com- 
panionway. They heard her give what 
sounded like a gasping sob. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
A CROWDED BOAT. 


L=FT alone on deck with Queston, 
Daphne turned toward him, after a 
moment, and asked: 

“What do you really mean to do, 
Ques?” 

“What was the game, when I butted in 
to take a hand in it? Where was he 
bound with the stuff?” 

“Just sailing it round until they got 
through searching the attic. That’s apt 
to take all day.” 

“Well, then he can sail it to hell and 
back, for all I care. It will do him no 
harm to have had this little lesson. So 
far, he’d had everything his own way.” 

“You were pretty rough on Hermione,” 
Dahpne said. 

“She can do with a little disciplining, 
too.” 

“Did she ever encourage you to make 
love to her?” 

“The mere look of a girl like that is 
all the encouragement a man needs.” 

“Yes,” Daphne admitted. “Some of 
us have to go a good deal farther!” 
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“Vour methods were rather more than 
encouraging. What you might call en- 
gaging. But I did not talk that way to 
Hermione out of revenge. I wanted to 
bluff her into showing her hand, or let 
us say, her heart. I had to know her 
sentiments toward Lars. I do.” 

“She’s crazy about him, I’m afraid,” 
Daphne said. 

“Why afraid? Does he reciprocate?” 

“That’s the trouble. He’s crazy about 
her, I think. But he really is such a 
fraud in some directions.” 

“Then let’s hope, not in hers. He is 
not entirely the fool I’ve called him. And 
Hermione is nobody’s fool at all.” 

“Nor the cat I’ve said,” Daphne pro- 
tested earnestly. “Really, Ques, at heart 
she is a dear.” 

“So is her sister. I’ve been rather 
blind about you both. Will you kindly 
take the wheel a moment? Don’t let go 
it for an instant, or the boat may blow 
up.” 

“But it’s only the steering wheel, isn’t 
it?” Daphne took the spokes a little 
dubiously. 

“That’s only one of its minor func- 
‘Ions, just now. You can never tell about 
a peser poat. Hold it tight. Don’t let 
10,” 

“Are you going to let him out?” 

“Presently. Last night when he was 
at large, he interrupted an important les- 
son I was being taught. That mustn’t 
happen again. Now just remember that 
you’ve got the wheel, Daphne, and the 
fates of all aboard are in your hands 
oe 

“Oh, Ques!” Daphne’s voice was 
muffled. then stifled. Unmindful of her 
responsibility, the warning just given her, 
hoth hands abandoned the wheel. They 
ciasped Queston’s shoulders. “Oh, Ques, 
darling!” 

“You are the loveliest thing I ever 
saw—and the dearest and wisest. On 
that account, I shall let Lars out. Be- 
sides, we need him to steer the boat.” 

“Ques, dear, where do we go from 
here?” 

“Away. Ashore. About our lawful 
occasions, of which the first pressing one 
is to get thoroughly and completely mar- 
‘ied. After that, we can decide what 


next to do.” He went forward to the 
forecastle hatch. ‘Lars! Are you 
there?” 

A muffled rumble came in answer. 
Queston was considerably relieved. Yet 
the vibration did not sound as if directly 
underneath, but from farther aft, below 
decks. He called again. “Come up. 
You are needed on deck!” 

He raised the hatch and peered down 
into the darkened, narrow confines of the 
place. Lars was not in sight. Queston 
stooped lower. The chest was there, but 
no Lars. Daphne gave a startled little 
shriek. Queston spun round and saw 
Lars’ golden head just above the rim of 
the main companion hatch. It turned, 
like a big yellow ball, and Lars’ face 
shone at him with a sort of peace-on- 
earth-good-will-to-men-and-maidens lock. 

“Ts everything all straightened out?” 
Lars asked. pleasantly. 

“Where have you been all this time?” 
he demanded. ‘And how did you get 
there?” 

“P’ve been sitting here at the foot of 
the companionway, with Hermione. You 
see, the forecastle communicates with 
the cabin.” 

“Then you’ve been listening to all I 
said!” 

“J couldn’t help but hear, old chap. 
Ti was quite all right!” 

“Come up out of there. 
too.” 

Lars obeyed, followed by Hermione’s 
wild-rose face, and then the rest of her. 
She looked at Queston with dewy eyes. 

“Did you know he was down there?” 
Queston demanded. 

“No. He gave me a dreadful start.” 

“Well. the finish seems to be all right 
enough. I might have known the fore- 
castle opened into the cabin. Otherwise, 
why should he have locked the cabin 
hatch, too? However, it seems to be all 
in the family. You couldn’t keep him 
out. Jeroloman was right, there’s no get- 
ting rid of a bogert, or bogle, as he called 
him. If you locked the doors and win- 
dows, he would come down the chim- 
ney. What do you want to do, now?” 

“Just sail around for the present,” 
Lars replied. 

“And then?” 


Hermione, 
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“Sail back and shift the opium into 
the laboratory. Everything is all ready 
to extract the principle I need, as you 
said. That is only nine tenths of one per 
cent, and the diathesis should not take 
many hours.” 

“Tsn’t the smell going to pervade the 
neighborhood?” 

“No. My fume condensers take care 
of that.” 

“Meanwhile, it’s not the best of car- 
goes to be shipmates with. What if a 
coast guard were to stop and overhaul 
you?” 

“No danger, here in the Sound.” 

“Better scrape uncle’s name off the 
chest, all the same.” 

“Y did that, after you drove me be- 
low. Also I held a meeting with myself 
and passed resolutions never to play an- 
other silly trick. Hermione will take 
care of that.” 

“You two can go ashore whenever you 
like,” Hermione said. ‘I’m going to 
stay aboard and sail round with Lars, 
We will be back for dinner.” 


Queston looked at Daphne. 

“There’s really no use in our sticking 
all day on this dope ship. That’s Pine 
Creek Point just abeam, about two miles 
away. Let’s tilt the water out of that 
oyster crate astern and get into her and 
row ashore and telephone for a car. We 
can truthfully say that we started for a 
sail, but it got too warm aboard.” 

“And crowded,” Daphne agreed. 

The ketch was stopped, the skiff hauled 
alongside and the water spilled out. 
Daphne and Queston got aboard the am- 


ple craft. Lars cast off their painter and 
churned ahead. Queston got out his 
oars. 


“Good-by, dears! We wish you a 
pleasant trip,” Hermione called. 

“Same to you, dear feline frauds,” 
Daphne answered. “Best wishes for a 
happy and prosperous voyage.” 

The heavy ketch lounged away. Ques- 
ton began to row for Pine Creek Point. 
The battered old oyster skiff crawled in 
pleasant and leisurely fashion toward the 
distant shore. 


“Who Hides Captain Reddy?” by Howard Fielding, is the complete book to be 


published in the next issue of THE PoPuLar. 


It is a mystery-detective 


story which will not only please the lovers of detective fiction 
but hold the interest of the most exacting reader. 


SEVEN 


RECORDS IN ONE DAY 


the New York Yankees battled, was unusual in that seven new records were 


yes fourth game of the last world’s series, when the St. Louis Cardinals and 


made, six of them by “Babe” Ruth. 


When he walloped his third home run, it topped the former world’s 
series record of two homers, which was held jointly by Harry Hooper, of the Red 
Sox; Benny Kauff, of the Giants, and Ruth. 

The old record of a total of six home runs during world’s series games, held 
by “Goose” Goslin, was shattered, since Ruth brought his total up to seven, by 
scoring three in that game, one in 1921, and three in 1923. 

His three home runs gave him a total of twelve bases in one game, breaking 
the former mark of nine bases, scored by Hooper in 1925. 


Extra bases, in one game, nine. 


The old record was six. 


He was responsible for the scoring of four runs, one run more than the old 


record. 


His total of extra bases, in world’s series, was twenty-seven, after the fourth 


game of the last series. 


The seventh record made in that game was for a club’s total bases in a single 


game—twenty-eight. 


Assayed 


By J. H. Greene 
Author of ‘‘An Intelligence Test,’ ‘‘The Ship Keeper,’ Ete. 


Usually one driving motive is enough to make men do astonishing things. In 


this story of the fever for gold, 


a group of parasitical drifters was spurred 


into attaining its desire, legally or not, by a rebellious hate of class differences, 
and, most important of all, the fear of a sweeping, annihilating forest fire. 


ITH his copper trowel Ferris was 

shoveling clean, newly minted 

sovereigns into his scales—the 

quickest, surest way of counting 
up his last shipment of bullion. The air 
in the bank was stifling. Australia’s 
sirocco, the north wind, blown across 
thousands of miles of sun-smitten plains, 
caused a hot draft through the open 
doors and windows. 

Ferris’ wrists were aching, for gold is 
heavy. He tugged at his limp, white col- 
lar, but he did not remove it. He was a 
town man and could not adopt the easy 
dressing of Cramberra Valley. The lit- 
tle bush township of Cramberra_ was 
tucked away in the ranges twenty miles 
from a railway. A nucleus of bank, 
store, post office and public house clus- 
tering around a creek, it had a future. 
Paying gold reefs had been found un- 
der the thickset timber and almost im- 


penetrable scrub. The railway was to 
come closer and supplant the biweekly 
coach. Ferris felt that to leave off his 
white collar would affect his bank’s credit 
and jeopardize that future. 

Just now he had to do all the work 
himself. The cashier was away on his 
annual week off. The only assistance 
Ferris could get was from young Dick 
Mullins, the assayer, but Mullins was 
busy in the assay office that the bank 
had lately added in response to the new 
mining interests of Cramberra. 

Ferris smoothed his hair, untidied 
from perspiration, lifted his head and 
smelled burning timber; there were bush 
fires somewhere on the ranges. From 
his window, that looked down the dusty 
road pock-marked by the last mob of 
sheep, he could see low clouds of smoke 
blurring the sapphire distances, but there 
was something else that made him choke, 
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something that felt like a strangulating 
thumb on his larynx. He came out from 
behind his grated counter and crossed to 
the open door of Mullins’ laboratory. 

“Some of your bottles broke, Dick? I 
smell gas.” 

Mullins, who had just tumbled a 
pretty frosted ingot of gold out of a cru- 
cible to cool, looked round at his shelves 
to see if he had left a stopper out of his 
acids. He had not done so; but the 
slackly inserted glass stopper of the am- 
monia bottle he used in his photography 
had lifted by the pressure of the gas 
evolved by the heat and was allowing the 
fumes to escape. Mullins _ hastily 
jammed the stopper tight and resumed 
his molding of cupels. The little pale- 
faced assayer had not noticed the smell. 

“Next time we have a war, I’ll vote for 
a regiment of assayers to meet gas at- 
tacks,” laughed Ferris, returning to his 
work. 

That assay office was an annoyance 
with its smells, its nerve-racking grinding 
of quartz, but it aided the bank’s busi- 
ness. Besides, he liked Mullins, who was 
a tireless worker, indifferent to the ther- 
mometer, to choking chlorine, to salivat- 
ing mercury fumes. 

Ferris was interrupted in estimating 
his glittering heap by customers, farmers’ 
wives depositing checks for produce; then 
entered an old swagman, wonderfully 
ragged and whiskered, who wanted to 
know how many miles it was to Bulla- 
bor, with the unctuous hint that the price 
of a beer would shorten them; then a 
long, youngish man, with a tight, red 
skin and a mouth drawn down in perma- 
nent disgust, approached the window. 

“Heard abart my advance yet, Ted?” 
he asked of Ferris. 

“T just got this from the head office,” 
answered Ferris. ‘Sorry, Cregan.” 

“You can call me ‘Mister’ or you can 
call me ‘Bill,’ ” calmly but morosely be- 
gan Cregan, as he removed the letter 
from the envelope. 

The letter announced the bank’s re- 
fusal to allow him money on his coming 
crop, his cows, or his holdings. The 
reason was brief—‘‘personal character 
not satisfactory.” 

“T expected nothing else from this 


blasted bank,” said Cregan, handing 
back the letter. Then, his indignation 
gathering momentum, he launched into a 
litany of variegated blasphemy in which 
oaths of teamsters were eked out with 
the exotic French, Arabic and Egyptian 
he still recalled from his campaigning. 
He edged out of the door, back-firing 
his abuse. 

“We went through Gallipoli, France 
and Palestine for octo-blasted-pusses of 
banks! For little fat men wot stayed 
home to pay us with medals. Little fat 
men—soor-kabutchas——” 


E stabbed with his fierce, red fin- 
ger at Ferris, who had followed him 
out to the doorway of the bank. Ferris 
in his summer ducks, his white shirt, his 
stiff cuffs, his puffy figure was a young 
but growing embodiment of Australia’s 
legendary symbol for the capitalist—the 
fat man. The old swaggy, who was fat 
also but who tramped for a living, 
slipped the strap of his swag from over 
his shoulder and sat on it to enjoy the 
row. Townfolk came closer. Loafers 
drifted up from Sheeney’s Public House. 
The police station was around the bend 
and not easily awakened that hot day. 
“Bill, dry up, sober up, and go home,” 
said Ferris. “The bank refused you be- 
cause you're a rotten risk. Your lJand’s 
only half cleared. You waste your time 
puttering for gold, instead of planting 
potatoes. You wouldn’t have got the last 
loan, but for your wife. She’s the 
farmer, not you. Go home and give her 
a hand.” 

The bank manager’s voice was low but 
incisive. The crowd that had now in- 
creased, and was expecting Cregan to 
respond with a rush, was disappointed. 

“?Struth!” Cregan almost whined, 
standing still and digging his hands in 
his pockets. 

“T don’t care what you say about me, 
Bill,” continued Ferris, leisurely remov- 
ing his links and rolling up his cuffs, 
“but when you libel my bank Come 
on and fight a fat man.” . 

Ferris stepped down into the road and 
faced Cregan. Ferris was fat, but he 
was still quick at tennis. Cramberra had 
seen him play on the clay court behind 
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the bank. Cramberra expected a bout of 
some interest. But Cregan refused the 
challenge and did not lift his hands from 
his pockets. 

“T don’t want to make you lose your 
job,” he said, turning away. 

The crowd melted, not without some 
jeers and taunts at this veteran who had 
hitherto been the township’s hero. The 
disgusted swaggie humped his swag and 
trudged down to Sheeney’s, clutching the 
shilling Ferris had given him. Ferris 
stood his ground. 

“Let him be, Ted,” pleaded Mullins. 
“He only wants to talk.” 

“His was talk, too!” barked back Cre- 
gan. “When a bloke undoes his sleeves 
and dolls up his necktie before he starts, 
he’s no fighter.” 

“T took out my links so that I 
wouldn’t cut you,” said Ferris. “Take 
him home or throw him in the creek. 
Get him away from here.” 

Cregan did not respond to this either, 
but slouched down the road, kicking up 
a cloud of dust that followed him, en- 
veloped him, claimed him as a creation of 
its own sun-baked, heat-blasted Austra- 
lia. He reached his buggy outside Shee- 
ney’s, climbed into it, aimlessly lifted 
the reins. Lassie, his mare, resumed her 
feeding off the grass by the roadside 
when Cregan dropped the reins and fell 
asleep. 

“What touched you off?” asked Mul- 
lins, a little surprised at the bank man- 
ager’s pugnacity. ‘“You’re not going to 
tackle every bushwhacker that comes 
along?” 

“No. I was staging a demonstration 
for that push from Sheeney’s. Had trou- 
ble with one of them yesterday about a 
counterfeit. He talked like Cregan when 
I said the loss was his. Cregan’s been 
drinking with those new-chum prospec- 
tors. I’ve got too much bullion and these 
would-be miners are the sweepings of 
Sydney and Melbourne. I want them 
to know that white-collared bankers can 
fight. Closing time, old man.” 

The two went into the bank and Ferris 
locked and chained the front door. As 
he did so, he heard the regular trot of 
horses’ hoofs striking sonorously on a 
road that was Grampian granite under 


its clay surface. The hoofs tattooed as 
regularly as a kettledrum. 

“Sounds like troopers,” said Ferris, re- 
opening the door. 

The manager had been long enough in 
the district to recognize the drilled trot 
of the mounted police. A sergeant and 
two men drew up at the bank door. 
Their white riding breeches were stained 
with black smudges. Their beautiful, 
perfectly groomed mounts, elastic as cup 
winners, were lathered. 

“Hello, sergeant!” called Ferris. 
“Come in. We're just having tea.” 

“Can’t wait, Mr. Ferris. The bush 
fires are bad in the valley and we’re mus- 
tering all the men we can get. Just 
watch your doors and windows to-night. 
The district’s full of bad characters and 
you won’t get much police protection till 
we beat the fire. So long!” 


HE sergeant lightly kneed his mount 
and the drumbeat of the trot was 
resumed. 

“Told you so, Dick,” said Ferris. “Tf 
Sergeant Farley can get that mob of 
jackaroo prospectors at Sheeney’s to fight 
bush fires, he deserves a medal.” 

Ferris now relocked and rechained his 
door. 

“I suppose then I ought to stay in to- 
morrow,” complained Mullins, as the two 
went into the back kitchen to prepare 
tea. 

Ferris considered a moment. He never 
did anything connected with the bank 
without a preliminary trial balance for 
and against its consequences. 

“So long as you get back before dark,” 
he said. “You need some bush air. You 
go shadow shooting to-morrow. I'll take 
the responsibility.” 

Mullins was a_ school-of-mines man 
from Ballarat. The days of bushranging 
were past, 2nd he did not take Ferris’ 
fears or the sergeant’s warning very seri- 
ously. He felt quite free for that most 
absorbing of sports, his hobby: hunting 
for picturesque bits with a camera and a 
pocketful of films. The bedroom off the 
kitchen was covered with his artistic and 
technically perfect prints. 

“Not much chance of the fire coming 
here, anyway,” said Ferris, going out to 
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draw water from the creek, for the tank 
was dry. That creek, fed from springs 
in the ranges, never failed, but the water 
had to be boiled by any but iron-stom- 
ached swaggies. 

“Unless the wind changes,” he mur- 
mured, lifting his nose in the evening air, 
for the smoke of those distant fires was 
working back against the wind, seeping 
back through the sheltered gullies, along 
the creek beds, under the trees—a reek 
of charred timber, burned grass, resinous 
eucalyptus. 

It was an alarm to stampede cattle, 
to scare horses to kick out of their sta- 
bles, and awaken bush wives to clutch 
their children and calculate their dis- 
tance from and the depths of the nearest 
water hole. The scrub was very dense in 
this district, the timber high and thick, 
the hills hard to clear either for mining 
or farming; the few open acres of the 
cockies would be pitiful islands of safety, 
if once those ranges were blazing. 

But Ferris kept his doubts to himself. 
His pal and assistant needed his holiday 
in the open. 

After tea Mullins turned in early, as 
he wanted to be out before daylight to 
snap sunrise effects on the ridges. Fer- 
ris came out of the back door, intending 
to call at Sheeney’s for news. Down the 
valley to the south he could still see the 
antarctic stars. No smoke dulled the 
points of the Southern Cross. The night 
wind, though now easier, was still from 
the north—a hot breath from a gasping 
continent. 

He listened to the cowbells on the 
ranges and a horse’s hobbles close by in 
a pasture. Cowbells and hobbles should 
not be heard at this hour; the animals 
were restless from that smoke. His de- 
ductions were interrupted by a strange 
noise, something like filing or sawing, ac- 
companied by little metallic chinks and 
certainly close at hand. 

He kept no light in the front office; 
possible marauders might think the offi- 
cials were in bed or out visiting. Up to 
the advent of the miners, in sleepy, hon- 
est Cramberra it had been possible to 
leave the bank to itself for a short time. 
The city crooks were perhaps calculating 
on this easy-going trust. 


Not waiting to secure his automatic, 
his curiosity overcoming his discretion, 
his innate pugnacity overriding all calcu- 
lation, Ferris stole around the building, 
muffling his footsteps by tramping over 
his geranium beds. The barred front 
windows of the bank, reflecting the lights 
of Sheeney’s, were unassailed, but Cre- 
gan’s mare, Lassie, was munching the 
grass on the opposite side of the road and 
Cregan still slept in the buggy. Lassie 
had eaten her way up from Sheeney’s. 
The champing of her jaws and the jingle 
of her harness were what had alarmed 
Ferris. 

“Y’m going to drive Cregan home,” he 
said, on returning to Mullins, who was 
under his blankets and browsing over an 
English magazine devoted to photog- 
raphy. “It’s only ten miles and the walk 
back is downhill. Ill get here before you 
start.” 

“Lassie would take him home if you 
gave her time,” said Mullins. 

“T know. But Cregan’s not a bad 
sort, and after all he was an Anzac.” 

Ferris hurried out. He had not been , 
an Anzac for reasons connected with den- 
tistry. Australia’s army had been con- 
sidered from its chewing capacity as well 
as its fighting. Ferris’ gold fillings had 
kept him to gold shoveling in the finan- 
cial rear. 


E climbed into the buggy, uncere- 

moniously hoisted Cregan to the off 
side and whipped up Lassie. The hoist 
did not disturb Cregan, but the mare’s 
heels, when she struck her stride on the 
hard road beyond the muffling town dust, - 
awakened him. 

“What are you doing with my horse 
and buggy and me?” he demanded, 
rather soggily. 

“Taking the three of you home and 
saving you a tongue lashing from your 
missus.” 

Cregan let go of the reins he had 
clutched at and sagged down in the seat. 

“Thanks, Ted,” he said, after a while. 
“You're dinkum. But it’s not necessary. 
You see, Mary left me. We had a row 
and she ran away last night. She didn’t 
even feed the pig and that was always 
her job so——” 
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“So you went on a bust and wanted 
to burn down the bank and stouch me.” 

The mare kept her speed on the rise. 
By the light of the one buggy lamp, Fer- 
ris was looking for the turn off to Cre- 
gan’s clearing. 

“Tt’s a bit farther,” advised Cregan. 
“The reason I wouldn’t fight you was I 
felt too much like killing. ’T'wasn’t the 
beer, but with Mary gone and your bank 
throwing me down, I had to keep my 
hands in my pockets. You see to-mor- 
row’s Anzac Day. Why did she wait till 
Anzac Day? You don’t have to drive 
me home, Ted.” 

But now that Ferris understood Cre- 
gan’s outburst of that afternoon, he was 
not going to allow him to return alone 
to his deserted hut in the bush, not with 
that load of memories evoked by the an- 
niversary of the splendid landing at Gal- 
lipoli. 

“Go to sleep, Bill. You’re still half 
shickered. You might go over the gap.” 

Ferris took the track to Cregan’s, and 
now Lassie needed no whip, for she was 
pulling on her home stretch. The buggy 
lamp picked out the big bosses of the red 
gums, huge carbuncles on the trees ooz- 
ing their resin, the white, straight, stark 
eucalypti rustling their rags of bark, the 
matted ferns and undergrowth. 

Ferris halted at the gap, where two 
gaunt cliffs of granite confronted each 
other above a drop of a thousand feet; 
their immense profiles, fantastically hu- 
man, seemed to be interchanging confi- 
dences and were dimly visible against a 
distance of flaring clouds and creeping 
lines of fire. 

“Reminds me of Villers Bretonneux,” 
said Cregan, suddenly aroused by those 
luminous patterns eating into the night. 
“Just like our barrage before zero hour. 
Except for the shindy. That rise to the 
left was where I got gassed.” 

On the blank, dark level appeared an 
uprush of firefly filaments, outlining con- 
tours as the blaze racing through the un- 
dergrowth kindled the treetops. Inside 
of what Cregan called his barrage ap- 
peared a flash of flame almost pink. 

“Just like an ammunition dump going 
up,” remarked the veteran. 

Lassie tugged impatiently at her traces, 


but Ferris waited. There was something 
impressive in that tremendous conflagra- 
tion extending for miles. Down there 
townships and settlements and lone set- 
tlers were battling for their lives and 
their lives’ earnings, but at this distance 
the war was silent. The trees rustled 
quietly and with little shivers and peb- 
bles tinkled down the gap till a low hol- 
low roar came from afar and Cregan in- 
terpreted that pink flame. 

“That must be Logan’s. That mine’s 
gone up with all its explosives. Good 
enough!” 

Ferris held a wet finger out from the 
buggy. 

“Thought so. Wind’s changing,” he 
announced. “If we get a gale from the 
south, these ranges will be worse than 
Villers Bretonneux, old man, unless it 
brings rain. See, Lassie knows!” 


HE mare almost tore the reins from 

him in her desire to gallop home, 
for so she took that winding track across 
the ridge down the next valley till they 
came to the stumps of Cregan’s clearing. 
The advance guard of the smoke, car- 
ried by the change of wind, reached it 
ot the same time, and in the haze the hut 
stood out a black blot and Cregan’s duck 
pond, fed from a spring, blinkered in the 
intermittent flares. 

Cregan wanted Ferris to come in while 
he boiled the billy. Ferris at first re- 
fused the tea, for he was anxious to get 
back to the bank, but Cregan kept look- 
ing at the bush fires and finding fresh 
likenesses to his old battlefields. On that 
last breakneck mile behind Lassie when 
the buggy had swerved, bumped, and 
nearly overturned, Cregan said it was 
like a ride to the front-line trenches in a 
camion. Cregan was back in the war, so 
Ferris said he would stay; he wanted to 
see Cregan drink a billyful. 

“Wait till I get Lass‘e a drink,” said 
Cregan. “You cpen and blow up the 
ashes.” 

Ferris went into the slab hut and lit 
a candle, somewhat reassured. Cregan 
was not entirely a lone, half-demented 
bushman when he could so remember his 
beast. 

Ferris found the billy nearly boiling 
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over the hot, heaped ashes. He opened 
them to create a draft, put on some more 
wood and put fistfuls of tea into the billy 
to make the bushman’s anodyne, post- 
and-rail tea strong enough to stand a 
stick upright in, as the swaggies say. 

But when Cregan lifted the hot pan- 
nikin to his mouth, he blatantly gave a 
toast. 

“Here’s to war! Bullocky—war.” 

He drained the scalding liquid at a 
gulp, and the beads that started from his 
face glowed crimson in the light from 
the hearth. This veteran, defeated by 
the bush, deserted by his wife, whose 
neatness pervading the squalid hut, pro- 
claimed a real heroism for which Aus- 
tralia as yet holds no holidays, was in 
no fit mood to be preached at. Ferris 
forbore giving the lecture Cregan needed. 

His uncertainty how to handle this 
prickly soldier was deferred by loud calls 
from without. A number of men strag- 
gling up from the valley, almost lost in 
the scrub, had seen the light from the 
window of the hut. Cregan opened the 
door to give them more light and cooeyed 
a welcome. 

They were strikers from the Logan 
mines, workers from the other mines, un- 
successful alluvial fossickers, bankrupt 
storekeepers, the gencral riffraff that 
gives up town loafing and petty crime to 
rush to a new gold field and is the first 
to quit when the gold does not come 
easily. They were tired, breathless, 
scratched and torn by the scrub, a lit- 
tle awed and terror-stricken by the dark 
loneliness. Cregan made more tea and 
passed it round to them. 

“Vou fellows can give me a hand to 
fight the fire if it comes this way,” he 
said. 

“You can fight it; we’re heading for 
the railway. If the government won’t 
help us home, we’ll tyke a train and drive 
it ourselves, eh, mates?’. 

A little fox-faced Sydneyside wharf 
rat spoke thus. Ferris recognized him as 
the man who had tried to pass the coun- 
terfeit pound note. 

“Right-o, Jukey. Yer got it strite. 
That’s dinkum cobber,”’ came from the 
men, backing up their leader. 

“We're going to help ourselves,” con- 


tinued Jukes, with his best soap-box ora- 
tory. ‘“Logan’s gone up in smoke. - He 
won’t try no more docking men for 
smoko time!” 

“Tt was Logan’s blew up?” asked Fer- 
ris. 

“Yus, matey, and we helped it a bit on 
its travels, my oath. We believe in di- 
rect action, we does.” 

Ferris understood that the strikers had 
anticipated the bush fire, but his ques- 
tion had called the attention of all to 
the one man in white ducks and a white 
shirt. 

“Ho, youre the bank bloke?” 
squeaked Jukes maliciously. “I’m going 
to get a bit of me own back, mateys. 
That bank note he took from me. No 
need for us to go digging up penny- 
weights in this blasted bush. His bank’s 
crawling with sovereigns. Why not, mat- 
eys? It’s war, ain’t it? The class war, 
and the bush fire is on our side.” 

“What the hell do you know about 
war?” suddenly barked Cregan, like an 
exploding shell. 


ERRIS had seen the disgust on Cre- 

gan’s face at Jukes’ refusal to help 
save the homestead. Ferris had won- 
dered why Cregan had not turned then 
on these deserters from such an elemental 
duty; he had put it down to Cregan’s 
wrong-headed sympathy with the strik- 
ers; he was unprepared for Cregan’s 
scornful question. 

“What was your regiment? What was 
your number?” continued Cregan. 

“T wus in the last contingent.” 

“Ves, when we had to sweep the alleys 
and empty the jails for men——” 

A thick roll of smoke, driven by the 
gathering wind, invaded the hut, set 
them all coughing, and drove them out- 
side. The townies thought the fire was 
already upon them. They stumbled 
about among the stumps, splashed into 
the duck pond, butted headlong into the 
trees, called to each other, cursed and 
squeaked like frenzied rodents smoked 
from a hole. 

“Tt’s only the smoke, Ted,” said Cre- 
gan, who, with Ferris, had followed them. 
“You'd better take Lassie and get back 
to your bank. They’re getting nasty.” 
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“Who made them nasty? 
Cregan.” 

“Maybe,” answered Cregan defiantly. 

Ferris, in the smoke, heard the voice 
of Jukes asking for the bank bloke; the 
believer in direct action was for holding 
the manager. Ferris hid his white trous- 
ers by hopping into the buggy, but he 
was uncertain where to head Lassie in 
that blinding reek over a clearing studded 
with stumps. The buggy lurched with a 
sudden weight on the step and Cregan 
edged in beside him. 

“Lemme drive you, Ted,” he said. “I 
know every turn.” 

Cregan took the reins, and Lassie 
picked her way under his handling till 
they rose above the smoke and struck the 
track on the ridge. They could hear 
the men calling behind them, unable to 
follow them. It was slow traveling at 
first, for more smoke poured up the gap 
where Lassie’s instinct for the track was 
needed to prevent them from rolling 
down the gully. 

They did not reach Cramberra till near 
dawn. There was no alarm in the town- 
ship and the air there was clearer. 
Neither had spoken all the way, for Cre- 
gan was naturally taciturn, except when 
driven by drink or indignation, and Fer- 
ris was fearful of saying the wrong thing. 

“Thanks, Bill,” he said, to Cregan 
when they came to the dip to the town- 
ship. “This’ll do.” 

“Might as well take you all the way.” 

They trotted down the road winding 
under the overhanging gums, struck the 
hollow planks of the wooden bridge over 
the creek till a light appeared down the 
valley. 

“That’s in our kitchen,” remarked Fer- 
ris. ‘Mullins is up and getting his break- 
fast. Say nothing about the fires, will 
you, Bill, or Jukes’ push. It’s Mullins’ 
day off. But he’ll think it funny your 
coming back.” 


Your rot, 


“He won’t. He’ll think we drove out 
to finish our argument. Perhaps we 
have.” 


Cregan was rather cryptic, but Ferris 
felt there was a change in the man; per- 
haps he had gained an ally. The veteran 
certainly had turned on that Sydney 
Domainer who had dared to claim to be 


a soldier; the men who had made the 
landing at Gallipoli had their pride. 

They found Mullins up and prepared 
for his start, with camera, tripod, food 
bag and a billy. He made no remarks 
about Cregan’s reappearance. Cregan 
drank more tea and borrowed one of Fer- 
ris’ pipes; apparently Ferris had made 
a friend of him. Mullins, promising to 
be back before dark, hopped over the 
creek and took a cow track up the hill 
as the day came in. 

“Y’m going to bury all this bullion 
somewhere,” said Ferris, when he and 
Cregan had finished a breakfast they 
were ready for, after the drive. “I’ve got 
an automatic, but I don’t want to have 
to shoot any of them. I’d rather fool 
them than fight them. Burying it will 
be better than leaving it in the safe. 
They’re bound to have dynamite and 
could blow that.” 


HE displayed his automatic and saw 

that it was loaded before slipping 
it into his pocket. Cregan had eaten 
with him and was smoking his tobacco, 
but showed no signs of going; as a bank 
official Ferris made this display of arms; 
as a man he preferred to believe that Cre- 
gan’s denunciations were only the natu- 
ral rebellion of a man out of luck. 

“Tf that push is the soldiers they think 
they are,” said Cregan, with a leisurely 
enjoyment of his after-breakfast smoke, 
“they’ll soon find where you’ve hid it. 
When we struck the enemy’s dugouts, we 
missed nothing. I got a silver mug once 
an officer planted for his retake. Only 
there wasn’t no retake of that pozzi.” 

Cregan’s cynical detachment revived 
the caution of the bank manager. 

“See here, Bill,’ he said. “I’m the 
officer of this pozzi; I’ve got to hold this 
bullion. I’m all on my own. You don’t 
really believe Jukes’ crowd will be mad 
enough to try and steal it?” he ventured, 
sounding out a possible ally. “As an 
officer I’m bound to assume they may, 
but they won’t—will they?” 

Cregan shook his head slowly and 
smiled grimly. ‘You can’t tell what men 
will do.” 

“Do you really think they’ll try?” Fer- 
ris asked. 
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“Dunno. That’s what I’m waiting to 
see,” said Cregan. And then, “They’re 
Yarra Bankers and Domainers, jailbirds 
and guttersnipes. Yus.” 

The walls of the bank seemed to be 
bringing a recurrence of Cregan’s radical- 
ism. Ferris was perplexed, and gazed at 
him, instinctively making a trial balance 
of this man whom he liked and yet was 
afraid to trust. 

“You never can tell what men’ll do,” 
declared Cregan. 

Ferris arose from the table decisively, 
instinctively smoothed down his hair and 
settled his necktie. He seemed taller 
than usual. 

“T'll jolly well tell you what I’m going 
to do,” he said, “what I’ve got to do. 
I’m going to ask you to leave the bank 
and then I’m going to lock my doors 
and hold this pozzi. After the way 
you’ve talked, I can’t have you here. 
So please go.” 

Cregan hardly interrupted his puffing, 
and almost chuckled. 

“He’d make a first-class battalion com- 
mander,” he murmured. “Shuts his 
mouth, looks down the side of his nose, 
and then shoots his orders. V-airy well, 
sir.” He arose leisurely. “I'll give you 
a hand to bury that gold, if you like,” 
he added casually. 

“What?” exclaimed 
banker. 

“And you can cover me with your au- 
tomatic and search me, too, if you like. 
Can’t you see I’m neutral? I ain’t going 
to help these swine till they can help 
themselves. If they get away with your 
loot, Pll say hooray. I’m barracking for 
both sides. I’m just an official observer 
studying strategy. You’re top dog. 
You’re fat man on his money bags. 
You're white collars and Government 
House. 

“T hate banks worse than brass hats,” 
he went on. “And I hate loose-jawed 
slackers, too. I hate everything! 
Jukey’s push is down, but who put ’em 
down? They may get your gold, but 
they'll get caught. Why? ’Cause the 
law’s a fat man. They done wrong. 
Yus. But what’s wrong? What’s right? 
You ain’t, ’cause you’re robbers. They 
ain’t, ’cause they know nothing and 
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they’re just raw material. I want to see 
you fight it out.” 

It was not the sporting character of 
Cregan’s aloofness that stirred Ferris; in 
the veteran’s cool hard scorn, he could 
feel the undertow of bush politics, bush 
rebellion, the defiant questions lonely men 
ask the stars from their desolate camp 
fires. A city-bred, white-collared bank 
official of this time of day could not 
avoid that creeping smoke from a thou- 
sand camp fires which has seeped into 
every home, every legislature, every 
counting house in this country of experi- 
ments. 

“You can stay, Bill,” said Ferris. “Put 
Lassie in the stable and then let’s get 
some sleep. We'll bury the stuff after- 
ward. Jukes won’t do anything by day- 
light.” 

Without undressing the two men slept 
through the forenoon behind their bolted 
doors, while the fires ate their way up 
the ranges, climbed the summits of the 
ridges and drew every man, woman and 
child in the district to fight them. Men 
with steaming wet sacks over their heads 
beat grass, cut trees, walked into the 
very flames. Women helped to save 
homesteads, pastures, stocks and fences. 
Children, seated to their necks in creeks 
and water holes to save them, disobedi- 
ently escaped to do their little bits with 
toy pails and milk bottles. 


HE long, deep distances were closed 
in by rolling curtains of smoke. 
Bridges flamed in the flues created by 
the levels of the creeks. Trains were 
turned back. Sidings of trucks burned 
to their iron work. All wires were down. 
Jukes and his crowd were compelled 
to help by fear of public opinion, but had 
gradually drifted into the easier work 
of defeating that rain of red cinders that 
fell on roofs and blew in doorways. They 
discovered Sheeney’s sign that read: 
“PREE PEER TILL FIRE’S OUT. TURN OFF 
SPICOTS.” 
Big-hearted Sheeney was out on the 
hills somewhere, chopping fire brakes. 
Ferris woke up near noon, choking, 
and ran to his front windows. A cart 
was rumbling by, and in it some prostrate 
forms under a blanket with burned 
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patches. The man who was driving the 
cart had a sooted handkerchief tied over 
his mouth. 

“Bill, the town’s burning! There’s a 
cartload of bodies,” cried Ferris, as he 
hastily unchained and unlocked the door. 

Ferris gazed into a thick, hot fog into 
which the cart faded. Bits of blazing 
fern fell at his feet. He called for in- 
formation, but the bandaged driver did 
not hear him and drove away. 

As the drifts parted in sullen folds, 
Ferris caught flashes from the hills. He 
could hear an angry roar of crackling. 
He saw fire run up the side of a stringy 
bark and the summit of leaves effloresce 
in flame, though it was a mile from the 
burning ridges. He was rushing out of 
the bank when he was stopped by the 
voice of Cregan. 

“How abart your bank?” asked Cre- 
gan. 

At the sight of those burned boots pro- 
truding from the blankets in the cart, 
Ferris had for a moment forgotten his 
bank and his figuring; boots like those 
were tramping out flames all over the 
ranges. 

“Pil bury the gold first, somewhere, 
under the floor.” 

Locking the door again in response to 
his revived sense of duty, he had re- 
treated with Cregan to the laboratory. 

“Listen to that wind,” he said. “Why 
doesn’t it rain? It’s a southerly buster, 
but no rain. Give me a hand, Bill, to 
pry up those planks.” 

There was no danger of the brick bank 
catching fire, however the tin roof might 
shrivel. He lit a candle for the light 
was dim. and searched for a crowbar. 
Cregan did not bestir himself. The can- 
dlelight revealed his hard face looking 
as if it was cut out of red gum, with Fer- 
ris’ pipe stuck in his mouth. 

“Bill, aren’t you going to help? The 
country’s burning!” 

“Let it burn. What do I care? I’ve 
done enough for it. Wife gone, home- 
stead gone. Damn the country! Let 
it burn. Soon your bank will go and 
Jukes will loot you.” 

Cregan spat the words from his tight- 
ened jaws, but betrayed the strain he 
was under by biting through the hard- 
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rubber stem of the pipe. His teeth had 
survived lL campaigns. The crash of 
the clay bo..! on the floor sobered Fer- 
ris, who had clutched at the crowbar at 
Cregan’s defiance of fire-time ethics. The 
weight of the crowbar awoke the esti- 
mating brain of this man of figures and 
trial balances. He picked up one of Mul- 
lins’ ingots and balanced it on his hand. 

“You're trying hard to stick to the 
red fiag, Bill,” he said. “Don’t come 
natural, does it? Jukes will not get my 
bullion, because i’m going to melt it 
down. Jukes won't be able to carry 
away five thousand ounces of gold in one 
lump.” 

“What? You can’t do it.” 

“Ves, I can. If I haven’t a crucible 
big enough, I’ll make one. I’ve got fire 
clay. I’ve seen Mullins make them. If 
I can’t do that, Ill dissolve the gold in 
mercury. They can’t steal amalgam— 
too pasty, too liquid. We can redistill 
the gold out afterward. Mullins will like 
the job.” 

Almost hilariously the little bank man- 
ager blew up the furnace. He saw he 
had charcoal enough and hurried out to 
open his safe. Cregan watched him with 
grudging but growing admiration. 

“Said you’d make a brass hat. Ted, 
that’s an idea. Lemme give you a hand 
with those bags.” 

“Don’t want your help. You go back 
to bed or back to Sheeney’s. I can do it 
myself.” 


HE night had come, a night of flashes 

and flares, of shouting, strangulated 
men galloping blindly past the bank, 
heeding nothing but the blazing ranges. 
A herd of sheep came pattering down 
the road. .Cows mooed uncomprehend- 
ingly from the creek mud. A tree trunk 
used as a battering-ram burst in the 
rear door of the laboratory. Men with- 
out, hiding in the shadows, cheered at 
the crash. 

“We don’t want to hurt anybody, Mis- 
ter Banker, but there’s ten of us and 
we're in the dark. Take my tip and 
don’t shoot.” 

It was the voice of Jukes. The light 
of the laboratory revealed Cregan and 
Ferris, both stripped to the waist, run- 
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ning with perspiration, streaked with 
clay and charcoal dust, but standing 
calmly before the furnace with no display 
of force. 

“Vou just step outside while we blow 
your safe,” shouted Jukes. 

“Tt’s not necessary, Jukey,” said Fer- 
ris. ‘I’ve melted the gold to make it 
handy for you. See?” 

Ferris stepped aside, and on the iron 
shelf before the furnace, like some gor- 
geously frosted sacred vessel on an altar 
of Mammon, shone an ingot of gold as 
large as a loaf of bread. 

Those of the men who were miners 
knew they were frustrated, but all were 
fevered, frenzied from the heat, the 
smoke, and Sheeney’s beer. ‘The sight 
of that fortune in one lump brought them 
crowding in, driving Jukes as the arrow- 
head of their rush. 

“Don’t touch it, Jukey! 
your fingers off.” 

The laboratory was as hot as the edge 
of the bush fire; the open furnace doors 
ejected radiations from its glowing coals; 
the empty crucible that had spilled the 
ingot breathed its dark heat; the gold 
looked like a huge freshly coagulated 
drop and was perhaps stil! molten within. 
Jukey’s fingers drew back suddenly; his 
recoil halted the men behind him. 

“Smarty, ain’t yer?” he snarled. “But 
we’ve got a cart, and we can cool it. Get 
a bucket of water, boys, and we'll pop it 
in.” 

“You're licked, Ted,” said Cregan. 

“Looks like it. You don’t mind if we 
come out to cool off, do you, Jukey?” 
asked Ferris. “Bring the lemonade, Bill, 
and Il take the whisky. We need 
drinks.” 

Cregan’s face was unmoved while he 
lifted down the quart of hydrochloric 
acid. Ferris, equally imperturbably, es- 
caped with the bottle of concentrated 
ammonia. 

The gold-greedy men, absorbed in the 
ingot, allowed them to pass. Two men 
carrying buckets from the creek passed 
in; all were debating the best way to 
handle that hot ingot. Ferris waited till 
they were all inside the doorway and 
then flung the ammonia bottle on the 
brick floor. Cregan did the same with 


It will burn 


the acid bottle. The two then rapidly 
shut the door and held it tight. 

The choking men inside struggled to 
escape, but were too taken by surprise, 
too asphyxiated to mass their strength 
on the door. Some could be heard tum- 
bling about in the office. Some were rat- 
tling the front-door chains. 

“If they get out, they'll take us in 


the rear. Got your automatic?” asked 
Cregan. 
“No. Won’t need it. There won’t be 


much rush in them after that ammonia. 
Besides, they can’t get out. I never leave 
the key in the lock; that only helps a 
burglar who knows his business.” 

Loud crashes of glass came from the 
front. 

“They’ve broken the window, so they 
won’t suffocate too much,” said Ferris. 

He and Cregan passed round to the 
front, and in the glare of the bush fires, 
they saw Sergeant Farley and one 
trooper covering with their revolvers the 
gasping faces that were crowding the 
barred windows, fighting for air, and 
begging to be released. 

“Give ’em a chance, Ted,” begged Cre- 
gan. ‘You've licked them. Ain’t that 
enough?” 

“No. They’ll get ten years apiece; 
they deserve it. Serg——” 


ERRIS’ call to the sergeant was 

stopped by the hand of Cregan, who 
dragged Ferris back behind the bank and 
pleaded with him for those under dogs, 
those street sweepings he himself might 
never have rose from but for the fiery 
ordeals of Gallipoli, France and Pales- 
tine. 

“They don’t know no better! 
haven’t had a chance. Don’t put them 
behind real bars. How do you know, 
if you hadn’t been born to white collars, 
you'd be any better?” 

Ferris, not at all so sure of his ideals 
after his night with this dissolute, wrong- 
headed, but right-hearted, digger, agreed. 
The two went back. The rear door was 
now open. Some of the men were trying 
to loosen their tightened throats with 
creek water. Ferris made a rush through 
the still-fuming bank to where his key 
was and opened the front door. 


They 
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“Nothing wrong, sergeant,” he said. 
“These fellows were having some lemon- 
ade with me when we spilt some chemi- 
cals. There’s no need to detain you.” 

The sergeant and his man were not 
at all satisfied, but could do nothing if 
no charge was made. It was difficult for 
them at first to recognize the usually 
trim bank manager in this smoke- 
smeared, half-naked man. The officers 
dismounted and followed Ferris round to 
the back for further details. Cregan 
came out of the front door with the in- 
got under his arm. 

“You forgot this, Jukey,” he said, 
handing it to him. 

It was a large loaf of bread, simply 
smeared over with gold paint. 

“You see, we couldn’t melt a big- 
enough lump in time,” said Cregan, “so 
Ferris thought of this camouflage. He’s 
top dog, Jukey, because he’s got most 
brains.”’ 

Jukes threw away the gilded counter- 
feit and drew in his belt. 

“We're going back, sergeant,” he an- 
nounced, when that officer returned to 
the front of the building, “as soon as we 
get this crick out of our throats. How’s 
the fire?” 

“We're holding it,” said the sergeant, 
“and there’s rain on the coast. You’d 
better hang round in case we get fresh 
alarms.” 

The lumbering hoofs of a draft horse 
were now heard cluttering up the road, 
and Mullins appeared on a gray he was 
riding bareback. 

“J got caught at Donald’s!” he 
shouted. “All right, Ted?” 

“All right,” answered Ferris. 

“Donald saved his homestead, but Jim 
Burns and his wife were suffocated. Kid 
safe, though, hid in a dry tank. The 
sawmills at Watheroo are gone and By- 
along’s an ash heap. Some say Burns 
started the fire to round up his cattle. 
If so, he deserves No, don’t be- 
lieve it. Fire started far from Burns’. 
I met that poor old swaggie, Ted, on the 
Bullabor track. It caught him when he 
was dossing. Could only recognize him 
by his dented billy. Hello, Bill! Did 
you get your wife away?” 

The excited young man in pouring 


out his tale of horror had just caught 
sight of Cregan. Cregan stopped wiping 
the smut from his face and stood stock- 
still in a rigid pose, staring at the fellow, 
surmising disaster. 

“What do you mean?” he asked un- 
necessarily, knowing what had happened 
but dreading the knowledge. 

The crowd stood mute. 
gan to stutter. 

“S-she was spending the night at Don- 
ald’s. She started for your hut when the 
wind changed and—and——” 

Cregan’s cry was not an oath, not 
blasphemy; it was the anguished appeal 
of a stricken man whose soul was seared 
with the picture of his mate returning to 
her threatened homestead and to him. 

“Ted!” was his next cry. 

Ferris made an inarticulate response. 
Without another word the two men, act- 
ing together under one instinct, with a 
strength that was not their own, shoved 
the troopers aside, caught the reins of 
their horses, and before the police knew 
what was happening, the two at a break- 
neck gallop were racing up the road. 

Cregan led by a length and his lead 
kept increasing. Both were good riders 
and a touch from the heel was enough 
for those horses trained to steeplechase 
up and down the rough ranges. Miracu- 
lously Cregan hit his track and turned 
off. Without relaxing their gallop, the 
horses held to their track through the 
dark timbers made darker still by the 
intermittent flares through the thick 
leaves overhead. They climbed like 
scampering rabbits. 


Mullins be- 


HE timbers grew distinct near the 
summit, a black fretwork of trunks 
against the fires. The gap opened, 
throwing smoke aloft, flames and cinders 
like a magnified mouth of Mullins’ fur- 
nace; the down track to Cregan’s was a 
colonnade of kindled timber. A red gum 
with every leaf aflame and its hollow 
trunk a roaring chimney fell just ahead 
of Cregan. Ferris saw Cregan’s mount 
toss back its black head and then the 
horse took the fiery curtain at a bound 
and crashed through. 
It was not the horse that did it; it was 
Gallipoli galloping; it was Anzac storm- 
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ing sand hills and spitting machine guns; 
it was Cregan back in the war. 

Ferris followed through the breach 
Cregan had created, his mount shudder- 
ing between his knees. That flaming 
tunnel ended in a darker patch, the white 
sawed-off tops of the stumps looking like 
prostrate faces; it was Cregan’s clear- 
ing. Cregan flung himself from the sad- 
and ran shouting toward the smoking 

ut. 

As Ferris dismounted, he saw some- 
thing rise from the duck pond. The 
fierce first line of the fire had passed 
the clearing and was racing up the range. 
Ferris bent low to try for fresher air in 
the smoke creeping from the dank under- 
growth by the creek. He slipped to his 
knees, and his hands paddled in running 
mud; he ran into the hut. The slabs 
were not burning; they were hot, but 
wet and steaming. Some one threw a 
bucket of water over him and in the 
murk Ferris saw Cregan fling his arms 
around a woman—a woman covered with 
a blanket, her face daubed with mud for 
a mask against that blistering heat and 
carrying back her bucket to replenish at 
the duck pond. 

“Mar 12 

“Bill! I think I’ve saved it, but the 
pig’s burned!” 

She collapsed. The two men carried 
her into the hut and shut the door for 
the air to clear. In a few moments 
heavy patterings were heard on the gal- 
vanized iron roof; the rain had come; 
the fire was over. 

Just before dawn, the mob from the 
town appeared, everybody who could get 
a mount, who could crowd into a vehicle, 


townspeople, miners, strikers and police 
who had given Ferris and the Cregans up 
for lost. 

They found two men and a woman in 
the salvaged hut that was standing still 
steaming on the blackened, smoldering 
range side. 

The inhabitants of the hut said they 
were all right. The woman was rubbing 
mutton fat on the burned shoulders of 
the men. The troopers’ horses had been 
brought into the hut, unsaddled and 
given their buckets. They, also, were all 
right. 

“Tt’s all right in town, too,” said Ser- 
geant Farley. ‘We saved Cramberra. 
Jukes is taking care of your bank. 
Wouldn’t let any one else. The only 
robbery I have to report is you chaps 
grabbing my horses.” 

Cregan gazed up at the ranges, where 
long thrashing swishes of rain were beat- 
ing out the flames. Black areas opened 
as the clouds parted, and charred trunks 
bereft of foliage raised writhing, agoniz- 
ing arms. Red cliffs, and boulders hith- 
erto hidden beneath that exuberant un- 
dergrowth, were visible for the first time. 

“Going to open up the country a bit, 
sergeant!” said Cregan. “Say, you fel- 
lows, I wouldn’t take that train back to 
town you were talking abart. Now the 
scrub’s burned off, reefing’ll come a bit 
easier. Must be a lot of gold in them 
ranges.” 

“Let’s form a prospecting party, Bill,” 
said one of the strikers. 

“Think not. I got my -z!aim here,” 
said Cregan, looking back to the hut 
where Mary was seeing if she had 
enough bacon to go round for all hands. 
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RACE HORSE 


in proportion to their size. The sport of racing them was inaugurated about 


WV in prcreion th small, wiry dogs—are said to be the fastest of al! dogs, 


seventy-five years ago, and it is very popular in England. 
Being a cross between a greyhound and a terrier, whippets have the 
fleetness of foot of the one and the tenacity of the other. When they are able to tod- 


dle, they are taught to run toward a waving white cloth, usually a towel. 


As they 


grow older, they are trained to compete with each other. 
Whippets are called “the poor man’s race horse,” since the sport of racing 
them has all the thrills and excitement of racing thoroughbreds, but without the cost 


of trainers, handlers, stables, et cetera. 


The Higher Showmanship 


By Robert H. Rohde 
Author of ‘Empress of the Sands," ‘‘‘A’ as in ‘Art,'"’ Ete. 


Because he is a magician, the Great Macumber is, first and last, a skeptic. 


His 


experience in the art of deceiving the eye has made him feel that mysteries in 
real life are but well-concocted feats of prestidigitation, which merely require 


a sort of counterfire of magic to expose them. 


Just how well his theory works 


out will be seen in the way he tackles the strange killings in Marsh River prison. 


vaudeville or the legitimate, who can 
equal the Great Macumber at thaw- 
ing out a chilly audience. His com- 
peers, perhaps, include a certain small 
musical-comedy star, a monologist be- 
loved through the American hinterlands, 
two or three veteran favorites of the Lon- 
don music halls, and the perennially ac- 
claimed Monsieur Zim of Paris; but even 
among these outstanding ones, I think 
there is no personality so quickly pro- 
jected across footlights as Macumber’s. 
With the magician, above all other 
artists, this projection must be swift. He 
must acquire an instant ascendancy over 
his house, establish a vital sympathy, else 
his miracles are profitless and stale. 
In my day with him, I have seen the 
Great One bring around some mighty un- 
promising audiences; and that, since 


| KNOW of few performers, either in 


with him I survived or perished, has been 
high drama for me. Just once I saw him 
fail. 

Ever since then, a picture of that icy, 
brooding, mutely hostile house, banked 
gray row upon gray row down below us 
with feet resentfully shuffling and sullen 
eyes ever roving off from the stage, for 
all Macumber’s art, has been coming 
back to me at nighttime to paint horror 
into my dreams. 

That evening, at least, not then know- 
ing it to be the prelude to one of the 
most extraordinary episodes through 
which I have followed the Great One, 
I surely spent in the seventh and lowest 
of showman hells. Complete as was Ma- 
cumber’s later conquest of that same un- 
easy, irreconcilable audience, it is our 
failure I shall longer remember. 

If Professor Newmyer had told us be- 
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fore the performance what we learned 
afterward, the ordeal would have been 
vastly lightened for the Great One and 
me. But for an agonizing hour and a 
half we worked without benefit of the 
knowledge; with each minute bringing 
some definite new evidence of its own 
that we played to men whose minds had 
walked out on us, though their flesh sat 
passive, forbidden to follow. 

The men of the gray rows seemed to 
be listening, but not to Macumber’s 
voice. Their eyes held a certain fevered 
expectation as they wandered, but it was 
seldom they sought the stage. We were 
as unregarded as if we performed for 
deaf and blind. 

When it was over, not even the polite 
flutter of applause which is the vaude- 
ville patrons’ profoundest condemnation 
came to us. We bowed against heavy si- 
lence—bowed once and hastily, gratefully 
withdrew. Row after row, the gray mass 
lifted. Row after row, at barking of 
command, they thumped solidly, stolidly 
out, Blucher’s men after Waterloo. 

In the wings of the new brick stage 
which had been added at the southern 
end of the huge mess hall, converting it 
into an occasional auditorium, Macum- 
ber faced me with a ghastly smile. 

“One more house like that, lad,” he 
said, “and I take to the heather. I’m be- 
ginning to fumble—ready for golf.” 

“Something certainly turned ‘em 
against us,” said I. “Maybe your open- 
ing was a little untactful. That might 
be, you know.” 

“Eh?” murmured 
“Untactful?” 

“Too many handcuff tricks,” I said. 
“Youre too darn facile at getting free. 
These people might have thought you 
were—rubbing it in.” 

“D’ye think it?” queried Macumber, 
scratching his chin. “Well, they r-rubbed 
back!” 

And then Adolph Newmyer, warden of 
the great Marsh River penitentiary and 
our impresario of the evening, came rush- 
ing to us from the front of the emptying 
house with eyes blinking concern behind 
their heavy glasses. 

“You must not be disappointed that 
they are not enthusiastic, Macumber!” 


the Great One. 


he cried. “They have enjoyed it greatly, 
for they are like children. I promise you 
that. But you must not expect from 
them the response that you have else- 
where. Here men are subdued, inarticu- 
late even with the hands. Prison is a 
place of silence.” 

The corner of Macumber’s 
drew down. 

“T have heard it,” he said briefly, and 
fell to stoking his pipe with stringy, 
black perique. 


mouth 


[N his library in the warden house, 

which formed a surprising vine-draped 
salient in the penitentiary wall, east of 
the offices and the gate, Newmyer pres- 
ently set before us a miraculously surviv- 
ing long-necked bottle of Hoch Ladner 
and renewed his effort to rally us. 

“For nothing you are glum, both of 
you,” said he. “Do you think I would 
have insisted that you come here, unless 
I knew that you would be appreciated? 
These boys are not demonstrative—no. 
If you would look upon it as I do, you 
would think that this is sound and fine. 
Is it not better than the hypocrisy of so 
many?” 

The Great One sipped appreciatively 
at the amber wine. 

“I’m afraid, Adolph,” he said, “that I 
shall always prefer your taste in vintages 
to—other tastes. I don’t know that 
you’re any softer than the majority of 
penologists who’ve let themselves slip 
over into sentimentalism. No, probably 
you aren’t. But you mustn’t forget that 
these people in your charge, every man 
jack of ’em, are criminals—where they 
are because society believes them danger- 
ous at large.” 

“Criminals?” echoed Newmyer. “Yes, 
because of the system. Here I am trying 
out a plan of my own for their redemp- 
tion. It is no more than an application 
of the Golden Rule, Macumber; and I 
may tell you that the governor is strongly 
with me. This stage upon which you 
have performed to-night is a part of the 
plan. Each week, perhaps oftener, I plan 
to bring in theatrical companies, lectur- 
ers, good motion pictures——” 

Macumber took his pipe from his 
mouth, and tapped its stem. 
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“The pictures,” said he, “may play 
Marsh River a second time. I doubt 
that the others will. In my own case, I 
know I'd hardly care to, good friends 
as you and I have been. Maybe your 
people are not at fault; perhaps my style 
of entertainment is a bit too naive for 
them. But one thing I know. I didn’t 
have my audience with me at any time 


to-night—not for a minute. You can’t 
convince me otherwise.” 
More than his words, Macumber’s 


manner and expression betrayed his 
pique. In his narrowed eyes, as he 
turned them on the warden, there was a 
queer light I couldn’t quite interpret. 
The steady gaze flustered Newmyer. He 
drained his glass, and fumbled with his 
ragged cigar. 

“Maybe not,” he said, looking up. 
“Tl give you the truth. I—lI didn’t 
think you’d be able to distract them.” 

“T like frankness,” observed the Great 
One; and then he asked coolly: “Why 
did you invite me down?” 


N his increasing agitation, Newmyer 

pulled open a cabinet door and drew 
another cork. 

“When I met you in Minneapolis, Ma- 
cumber,” he said, ‘“‘you told me that this 
week you were—is it ‘laying off?’ I 
thought of that. I knew that a little side 
trip of a hundred miles or so would be 
nothing to you. And I wanted to make 
the experiment. If any living entertainer 
could jolt 2 

Macumber tamped down the pipe ash 
with a thumb immune to fire. 

“There’s something wrong here, 
Adolph,” he asserted positively. ‘Some- 
thing damn wrong—with all your Golden 
Rule. I sensed it the moment I stepped 
through the gate this afternoon. I’ve 
seen it this evening, and to my baffle- 
ment. What is it?” 

The warden’s weak eyes wavered. For 
a moment he seemed in_ indecision 
whether or not to answer. 

“The men,” he said slowly, after the 
silence, “are excited—afraid!” 

“Not of you, Adolph? Surely not! 
And aren’t you supreme over them.” 

“No, it is not authority they fear. Not 
me, not the keepers. Not brutalities or 


extra punishments. All that I have done 
away with months ago—since soon after 
Governor Woodbridge had sent me here 
to try out the corrective plans in which 
we both believed.” 

“Then what?” pursued the Great One. 
“How can you say the men are afraid? 
It’s incredible. You don’t mean that the 
refining influences of the new régime 
have brought about a general attack of 
conscience? Your boarders haven’t sev- 
erally begun to think of their souls?” 

The warden regarded him glumly. 

“It is not a subject for levity, Macum- 
ber,” he reproved. “This is something 
going on inside the walls that is bad, hor- 
rible. Like biack magic. It has filled 
the prisoners with a superstitious terror. 
They are on the verge of outbreak—but 
it is not their fault. A shadow of death 
is over the penitentiary, my friend. I 
wish I could tell you. Badly I need some 
one to share the burden, to advise me.” 

The Great One tilted back in his chair. 

“Why can’t you tell me, Adolph?” he 
asked. “If you don’t intend to, you’ve 
no business to arouse my curiosity in 
this singularly provocative manner.” 

“It is the governor’s order that I keep 
silent. He has sent two of his own in- 
vestigators here; one to work among the 
guards, the other to pose as a prisoner. 
Until they have finished, all are pledged 
to secrecy. If the papers should get 
wind of what has happened, the cause of 
prison reform would receive a setback 
from which it would be many years in 
recovering.” 

Macumber shrugged eloquently. 

“T wouldn’t, of course, have you vio- 
late any confidence,” said he, and lifted 
the necky bottle for a closer inspection 
of the label. “This is beyond question 
the Hoch Ladner. Adolph,” he remarked. 
breaking off. “Can you advise me as to 
the source? Or is that”—he smiled—“a 
secret, too?”’ 

But Newmyer waved away the ques- 
tion concerning the wine. 

“No, you have no reason to feel 
slighted—distrusted,” he protested. 
“Where the Hoch Ladner is still to be ob- 
tained, you shall hear before you leave 
me. It comes from a deep cellar which 
has sufficient stocks for us both. As to 
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the other matter, I was only about to 
speak. I was on the point of warning 
you that what I revealed must, for now, 
go no further.” 

“Fave you not noticed,” queried the 
Great One, ‘“‘that I am seldom over loose 
of tongue away from the stage? My 
garrulity, I assure you, Adolph, is chiefly 
professional. Anything you wish to tell 
me will not be repeated. And if I can 
advise 2 

Deprecatingly, he left the sentence un- 
finished. The warden nodded vigorously. 

“Perhaps you can, Macumber. I hope 
so. You have always been the crimi- 
nologist, and I the penologist. It is in 
your territory that this deadly problem 
falls. Is it not a most extraordinary 
place, I ask you, to be a scene of mur- 
der—this prison of Marsh River, with 
its walls shutting in the guilty until a 
finger points him out?” 

The Great One came forward in his 
chair. 

“Murder?” he repeated. “Yes, I’ve 
known of murders committed in prison, 
Adolph. But they’ve been open-and- 
shut affairs, matters of a grudge, and a 
word, and a blow—passionate crimes, 
done before many eyes. You seem to 
imply, though, that you’ve had some dif- 
ferent sort of killing here. A murder, 
perhaps, that’s something of a mystery.” 

“There have been three murders in 
the prison, within as many weeks,” said 
Newmyer; “and all are mysteries.” 

My gasp drew his somber eyes to me. 

“Three murders,” the warden re- 
peated. ‘And yet we believe it is not 
the end. Daily—each night—we live in 
dread expeciation of coming upon the 
body of another victim. Somewhere 
among us is a madman, who creeps about 
at night to kill. He must be that.” 

The warden delved into a drawer of 
his table and passed to me, who sat 
nearer him, a stained and crumpled bit of 
paper. The stain was a crimson, ugly 
blotch. Through the crimson field, I no- 
ticed, was a clean slit about one half inch 
in length. 

Crudely printed across the paper, in 
pencil, was this: “1 mock 5.” 

Macumber slipped the cryptogram 
from my fingers as I stared at it. He 
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felt the texture of the paper meditatively, 
glanced at its two rounded corners and 
the long torn edge behind them, and 
promptly hazarded: 

“Maybe a flyleaf from a prison Bible, 
Adolph.” 

Newmyer regarded him in astonish- 
ment. 

“Ho! You have heard——” 

“Nothing but the little you have told 
me yourself,” said the Great One. 
“What about this paper? What’s its 
significance? It is stained.” 

“Yes.” The warden nodded. ‘There 
was a knife through the paper when we 
found it, and the blade was buried in a 
man’s heart. It was Barney Grapa, a 
short-term man, who'd gone that time. 
In another couple of months, he’d have 
been eligible to parole, and almost cer- 


tainly would have been released. His 
prison record had been excellent. But 
that didn’t help him after all. Death 


stalked him in the night, Macumber. In 
the morning, at count up, he was on his 
back on the floor of his cell. He’d been 
dead for hours.” 

Macumber was studying his finger 
nails. 

“The man’s cell mate,” he observed, 
“must have had an interesting story to 
tell.” 

“Grapa had no cell mate,” said New- 
myer. “I’d permitted him to be by him- 
self from almost the time I took charge. 
He—he’d been helpful to me.” 

The Great One covered an incipient 
yawn. 

“Oh—a snitch!” he drawled. “And 
you're still hunting a motive for his tak- 
ing off, Adolph? Possibly I don’t know 
as much about prisons as you do; but 
I’ve heard there’s something poetic, in 
a homely fashion, about the convict code. 
The fate of the man who squeals is to 
be stuck like a pig, they say.” 

Newmyer’s eyes kindled as he sprang 
to the defense of the dead. 

“Since you don’t know the circum- 
stances,” said he, with spirit, ‘“you’re 
hardly fair to the man. Grapa did what 
was right. Involuntary he was made a 
party to a guilty secret, and he came to 
me with it. Through him I was able to 
clean up a petty graft among a group 
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of convicts in the shoe shop. He was an 
assistance in getting things on a decent, 
clean footing within the walls. I tell 
you, Macumber, I could have wept for 
Barney Grapa!”’ 

The Great One made a gesture of 
acquiescence. 

“Tl have no quarrel with your senti- 
ments, Adolph,” he said. ‘Do you tell 
me two other men have been murdered 
inside the prison, and no witnesses to the 
crimes? Remarkable, indeed! Quite 
unprecedented among the annals of homi- 
cide, I think. But most amazing to me, 
if I may say so, is that such precautions 
were not taken after the first killing as 
would preclude any possibility of a con- 
vict, trusty or no, having the run of the 
prison.” 

The warden reddened. 

“Precautions!” he exclaimed. ‘What 
that should have been done have we 
omitted to do? But this is a madman, 
with a maniac’s cunning, I tell you. It 
might be, I have thought, even one of 
the keepers—gone crazy himself after 
years in this Sheol on earth. Yes, it 
would be more likely so. Every man of 
the prisoners has been accounted for 
every night, locked safely away in his 
cell. For one to have slipped out, leav- 
ing no sign of his going—that I would 
call impossible.” 

Macumber smiled faintly. 

“My craft,” said he, “has made me 
a skeptic. I know of only three things 
under the sun that I would concede to 
be utter impossibilities. But I shall not 
lead you off into abstruse discussion, 
Adolph. I am too greatly concerned with 
the actual. Are there indications that 
these three killings are interconnected? 
I mean, has there been a similarity of 
circumstance?” 

“Always a knife has been the weapon,” 
said Newmyer. “The same kind of knife. 
The knives have been taken from the 
mess hall, filed down to stiletto fineness.” 

“Been left in the—bodies?” 

Ves,” 

“With little notes from the mocker at- 
tached?” 

The warden looked up, frowning over 
his spectacles. 

“Ah, that I understand less than any- 


thing else, Macumber!” he cried. “I 
must tell you from the beginning of this 
plague that has come upon Marsh River. 
This writing, this absurd scrawling, was 
our first hint of what was to come. 

“This is Monday—yes? Well, it was 
on a Friday morning, now four weeks 
ago, that I observed an excitement in the 
exercise yard. Nearly a hundred con- 
victs had gathered by the west wall of 
cellblock C. They were looking and 
pointing upward, and with each new sec- 
ond the throng was being augmented. 
This was during the hour, you see, when 
I have ordered that the men be permitted 
to break ranks and be given the freedom 
of the yard. 

“T went to investigate. On the wall 
had been chalked, in letters more than a 
foot high, a legend similar to that writ- 
ten on what you have rightly deduced to 
be a flyleaf from a prison Bible. There 
was only the difference of a single figure. 
What I read was: ‘One mock seven.’ 


Y first thought was that this was a 

writing in some code private among 

the prisoners,” the warden went on, “but 

the men themselves seemed to be gen- 

uinely puzzled. I sent them about their 

business, and ordered the chalk markings 
erased. That night 2 

Macumber, listening with his chin in 
cupped hands, interrupted: 

“This was written, Adolph, or was it 
printed?” 

“Printed.” 

“TI rather thought so,” remarked Ma- 
cumber quietly. “Go on, please. That 
night B 

“The writing—or the printing, if you 
would make the distinction—might have 
been a warning of tragedy to come. That 
night Hans Kreller, boss of the prison 
bakeshop, was stabbed to death in front 
of his oven. On the oven door, the mur- 
derer had scribbled, with chalk: ‘One 
mock six.’ ” 

“Printed?” was the Great One’s mild 
query. 

“Yes, printed,’ the warden replied, 
with a touch of impatience. “If I have 
forgotten to remember that you insist on 
this point—please pardon me, my 
friend.” 
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“Granted,” said Macumber cheerfully. 
“There’s nothing like being exact, 
Adolph, even if at times it seems like 
quibbling. And how about this Kreller? 
I presume he had plenty of enemies?” 

“We knew of only one—Duggan,” said 
Newmyer, his frown deepening. “But 
that was, of course, of no assistance.” 

“And why?” the Great One wanted 
instantly to know. 

The warden hesitated. 

“Duggan,” he said, “Duggan wasn’t 
here. He’d been gone nearly a month.” 

“Oh, time up?” 

Again Newmyer 
moodily at Macumber. 

“No,” he said, at length. ‘“That’s an- 
other thing I would ask you to be dis- 
creet about. The thing has happened 
only the one time since I came to Marsh 
River as warden. Duggan had escaped.” 

The Great One leaned back and threw 
one long leg over the other, clasping his 
hands around his knee. 

“Now, that’s unfortunate—and inter- 
esting,” said he. ‘Too bad that the fel- 
low eliminated himself in that precise 
fashion. What had been the trouble be- 
tween him and the baker?” 

The warden took back the crimsoned 
sheet from Macumber, and blinked over 
the cryptogram for a little before replac- 
ing the paper in the drawer. 

“Always printing,” he said. “On the 
wall, on the oven door, on Hooker’s col- 
lar—and here. If it was writing, yes, 
maybe we could get somewhere from it. 
But when a man prints, how under the 
heavens would any one ever know which 
hand——-” He made a gesture of help- 
lessness. 

“It seems to me scarcely a matter,” 
said Macumber, “in which I’d make a 
handwriting expert my chief reliance. 
But may I not point out, Adolph, that 
there are other peculiarities besides those 
of chirography through which the au- 
thorship of a given communication might 
be traced?” 

Newmyer shook his head. 

“Printing is printing!” 

“So it is,” the Great One quietly 
agreed. “And how about—spelling?” 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 

“No matter,” said Macumber. 


faltered, gazing 


“It’s 


a ‘bit early to be breaking in with a lec- 
ture. I’m the listener here. This man 
Duggan would have had a motive, you 
say, so far as Kreller was concerned; yet 
Duggan seems safely eliminated.” 

The warden smiled. 

“Duggan is—out,” said he, with an 
emphasis to underscore his pun. “Seven 
years he had served of a sentence of from 
twenty years to life; and then this quar- 
rel that he had with Kreller made some- 
how a way to liberty for him. 


THE quarrel was this way, Macum- 

ber. This Duggan, when I came to 
Marsh River, was foreman bread baker. 
Under two wardens before me, there had 
been a system of cheating on supplies. 
Regularly the State had been paying fot 
more foodstuffs than were delivered to 
the penitentiary. 

“T was quick in winning the confidence 
of the men, and so word came to me of 
the state of affairs. I looked thoroughly 
into the business, voided a few contracts 
and quietly got rid of a minor official of 
the prison who was involved. 

“Three times I had Duggan before 
me. I believed him to have been a party 
to the graft, but I could get nothing from 
him—no confession of his own participa- 
tion, no statement involving other guilty 
ones. As a result I deprived him of his 
authority, and made Hans Kreller the 
bakeshop foreman. 

“At once between Duggan and Kreller 
trouble developed; and when finally 
there was a desperate fight, with knives, 
I became convinced that I must remove 
Duggan from the bakery. In the old 
days—since plainly he had been the ag- 
gressor—Duggan’s punishment would 
probably have been a period of solitary 
confinement, 

“But we have no longer ‘solitary’ cells 
in Marsh River penitentiary. Those rel- 
ics of barbarism have gone. I merely 
placed Duggan at a harder labor. We 
were then engaged in construction work 
inside the walls. To one of the construc- 
tion gangs I assigned Duggan. 

“Tt seems that unwittingly I was doing 
him a favor. I placed him in the way 
of escaping. Constantly in those weeks, 
material trucks were coming into the 
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prison yard. Duggan must have ridden 
out in one of them, well hidden. Cer- 
tainly it was during the day that he took 
French leave of us, and it is most logical 
to assume that he concealed himself in 
a departing truck. We know Duggan 
was still in the prison at the noon count- 
up, and that by evening he had found a 
way out.” 

Macumber had listened to the war- 
den’s digression more patiently than I. 

“Interesting, at any rate, if not rele- 
vant,” was his comment. “You make 
clear the force of your argument, 
Adolph. Tl agree that it’s highly im- 
probable a man who’s broken out of 
prison would break in again to satisfy 
any kind of grudge. That he’d make a 
practice of returning, even had he found 
a comparatively easy way, is quite too 
absurd to consider.” 

Newmyer critically selected a fresh 
cigar from the brass-bound box on his 
desk and pushed the humidor to me. 

“Precisely,” he said. “And, of course, 
Kreller was only one of three. I began 
an investigation of my own into the mur- 
der of Kreller. It was when we had 
found Barney Grapa dead in his cell, 
killed by the same sort of knife and with 
the same crazy printing pinned over his 
heart, that I called on the governor for 
help.” 

“T presume,” remarked the Great One, 
“that Kreller was alone in the bakeshop 
when he was killed?” 

“Ves, alone. The prisoner who re- 
placed Duggan had cut himself badly the 
night before, and was in the hospital. 
Kreller said he preferred to get along sin- 
gle-handed temporarily, rather than 
break in a new man.” 

“The other case—Grapa’s—is harder 
to understand. How, do you think, could 
the murderer have got into his cell?” 

“He couldn’t have got in,” said New- 
myer positively. “The bolts along each 
tier lock as a unit. The controls are 
wired, so that if any time during the 
night the bolts are drawn, an alarm rings. 
It is a system much like a bank’s. Using 
it, we are able to cut down the night 
force of keepers. Unless there is some 
unusual disturbance, it is sufficient that 
the rounds be made through the cell 
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blocks every other hour. Grapa must 
have been awakened by some one at the 
door of his cell, and 2 

“Stabbed through the grating?” 

“Tt could have happened in no other 
way.” 

Macumber did not dispute the point. 

“You should know, Adolph,” said he. 
“And Hooker—the other man you’ve 
mentioned? What about him?” 

“He was the third. It was the week 
after Grapa’s murder.” 

“A convict, too?” 

“No, a keeper. The captain of the 
night crew. He was set upon and 
stabbed as he passed through the yard.” 

The warden got up out of his chair 
and walked to a window, beckoning Ma- 
cumber and me to follow. 

“Down there,” he said. “Do you see 
that round flower bed? It was on the 
walk, just this side of it, that we found 
Hooker’s body.” 


THE end of the yard on which New- 
myer’s library window looked had 
been made into an oasis blooming in a 
desert of cement. Here velvety lawns, 
broken by clumps of shrubbery and beds 
of flowers, bordered neat graveled paths; 
and at intervals along the walks, as in 
some city park, benches had been placed. 
Newmyer directed our attention to one 
of these benches, set against a wall 
softened by climbing vines. 

“That,” he said, “was Hooker’s favor- 
ite spot. Every night, except in bad 
weather, he’d sit there and smoke, just 
outside the mess hall. That night he 
sat there, too, for in the morning we 
found the ashes from his cigar strewed 
around the foot of the bench. He must 
have been on his way back to it, after the 
midnight check-off, when he was killed. 
That is Doctor Bickett’s opinion. It was 
after five o’clock in the morning when we 
found Hooker’s body, and the doctor was 
sure he had been dead nearly six hours.” 

“And you say the writing—printing— 
was on his collar?” queried the Great 
One. 

“Marked in pencil there,” said the 
warden. “Except for the final figure, it 
was what we had seen previously. ‘One 
mock four!’—that was it, this time. 
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And there you’ve had the history to date, 
Macumber, of what I truly believe to be 
the strangest, most baffling series of kill- 
ings done since the day of Cain.” 

The Great One was frowning as he put 
down his glass. 

“Among the strangest, perhaps,” he 
said. “The setting, if nothing else, for- 
bids me to deny that. But I would not 
say the least likely of solution, Adolph. 
Inevitably you must find the guilty man. 
He can’t escape you. Gates of steel and 
walls of stone hem him in. That is your 
advantage. The governor’s men are 
here. Give them time.” 

There was disappointment in New- 
myer’s eyes. 

“I had hoped you might have sugges- 
tions,” he said. 

“Ym afraid I’ve made all I have at 
present,” said Macumber. He looked 
from the warden to me. “D’ye fancy 
you could attend to that Althouse con- 
tract by yourself, lad, if I were to send 
you back to Minneapolis alone?”’ 

“TI suppose so,” I conceded, not very 
willingly, for I had been quick to see 
what was in his mind. 

As quickly, Macumber caught and in- 
terpreted my note of reluctance. He was 
smiling widely as he turned again to the 
warden. 

“Adolph,” said he, “I’ll wager there 
are precious few of your guests who'd re- 
main with you if the choice were theirs. 
But the balance of my week is free—and 
if you'll be good enough to press me to 
stay on, be assured there’s no place I'd 
more enjoy my liberty than here in 
Marsh River!” 


| was on the second night following 
that I returned to Marsh River. The 
hour was late. Missing a train connec- 
tion up State, I had also missed dinner 
at Adolph Newmyer’s excellent table in 
the penitentiary warden’s house. I knew 
that as I alighted from my Pullman in 
Marsh River; and before engaging an 
automobile to take me out to the prison, 
on the river bank three and a half miles 
from town, I ate a last couple of leathery 
chops left on the steam table in the 
kitchen of the local hotel. 

Arriving at the penitentiary, I found 
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the warden’s house dark, and was greeted 
by the information that Newmyer had 
been summoned that afternoon to confer 
with the governor. 

I asked for Macumber, and was led to 
a gate at the rear of the long hall run- 
ning between the prison offices. 

“Fe’s out there, somewhere,” said the 
principal keeper. 


HEN the gate opened for me, and 

was closed and locked behind me 
with what seemed a quite extraordinary 
promptness. After a moment, a likely 
reason for the keeper’s haste occurred to 
me, and involuntarily I shuddered. It 
was a black night. If stars were out 
anywhere, none showed in the inky patch 
of sky above the penitentiary yard. 

I was loath to leave the dim splotch 
of light cast onto the cement through the 
grating by the lamp halfway up the hall; 
and when at last I did gather courage to 
walk off into that absolute darkness, in 
which for all I knew the prison’s insane 
murderer would be lurking, it was to im- 
agine his steel against my ribs at every 
other step. 

It was by the glow of his pipe that I 
at length located the Great Macumber. 
He was at the grassy and flowered end 
of the yard, seated on what I calculated 
to be the very bench from which Keeper 
Hooker had risen to walk to his death, 
and very nplacidly smoking. True, I 
thought I caught the fiash of something 
which might have been a pistol in his 
hand as I approached him, but when I 
dropped gratefully at his side, the hand 
was deep in his pocket. 

“TI wasn’t sure I recognized the step 
at first,” he said. “Usually you travel 
a fast, direct pace; but until a few sec- 
onds ago, you were almost furtive.” 

I confessed that my feet had been 
dragging until I saw the glimmer of the 
pipe and caught a whiff of his shocking 
perique. 

“But I see no need of apologizing,” I 
said. “You may sit out here calmly with 
the very shape of death perching on your 
shoulder, while I have the gift of imagi- 
nation. That’s the one difference be 
tween us.” 

The Great One drew strongly at his 
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pipe, and sufficient illumination resulted 
to show me the grim smile he had turned 
upon me. 

“You admit to imagination, lad?” he 
murmured. “Then it will be the rarest 
of thrills for you to sit for a while beside 
me. 

“D’ye know this bench? It used to 
be Hooker’s favorite—and now it’s be- 
come mine. I’ve been sitting out most 
of the night hours here since you skipped 
off to Minneapolis.” 

I didn’t trouble to point out the mani- 
fest injustice of the insinuation. 

“Watching?” I asked inanely. 

“Taking the air,” he chuckled. ‘“Latin- 
Americans have a belief, you know, that 
night air’s unhealthy—but I’ve never 
agreed with them.” 

“What have you seen.” 

“Not a thing,” said Macumber. “Cer- 
tainly nothing to-night. I couldn’t even 
see you, lad, until you were within a cou- 
ple of paces of me. It’s been—but look, 
isn’t that a star?” 

A speck of silver was showing on the 
sable blanket. As we watched, others 
here and there picked their way through. 
Down between the high gray walls fil- 
tered the faintest of gray lights, and 
simultaneously Macumber and I were 
aware of two figures moving murkily 
through the court. 

One was gliding around the near cor- 
ner of the mess hall, the other fading 
down the courtyard toward the river. It 
was toward this second figure that the 
Great One pointed. 

“Follow him! See where he goes!” he 
whispered, and then Macumber himself 
had vanished around a patch of bushes. 


VERY keenly aware that my hands 
were all I had with which to protect 
myself, and quite frankly hopeful that I 
should come upon no prowler with a 
ground-down mess knife and a surgical 
precision in finding human hearts, I crept 
away in obedience to Macumber’s com- 
mand. As well, thought I, to be alone 
on the move as alone on a bench so un- 
pleasantly reminiscent of violent and se- 
cret crime. 
I need not tell you that my tread was 
light, but even so there was a time or 
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two when the gravel crackled alarmingly 
beneath me. Ahead of me, my man was 
a spectral shape, now and again vaguely 
seen. Once, when the underfoot crunch- 
ing of my progress was most pronounced, 
I thought he stopped and looked alertly 
about him. 

I, too, stopped then and held my 
breath, for not more than twenty-five 
yards separated us. But directly he went 
on, and he was close to the river bank 
when I lost sight of him. Again I halted 
and listened. The swift current that had 
saved the State a fourth wall filled my 
ears; no other sound came through the 
hoarse chattering of the water. 

A few more cautious steps I took, and 
suddenly my heart was in my throat. At 
my side a menacing figure, bulking huge 
in the blackness, had materialized. I 
stood frozen with terror, unable at the 
moment even to lift a hand to ward him 
off. Before me, under my very nose, a 
dim star was reflected in metal. 

Only my eyelids escaped my general 
paralysis. They closed. 

“Who the hell are you?” demanded a 
voice that was a little unsteady for all 
its gruffness. “Put ’em up before I bore 
you!” 

I took courage from the enemy’s ob- 
vious nervousness. My eyes popped 
open, and I saw that the weapon which 
threatened me was not a knife, but a 
pistol. An electric flash lamp flared on. 
Before its shaft of light focused on me, 
it had touched the leather visor of one 
of the caps of the prison-guard uniform. 

“Pm a guest of Warden Newmyer’s,” 
I said quickly. ‘‘No need to draw a gun 
on me.” 

The barrel wavered. 

“Oh—I get you now!” said the guard. 
“You're the little magician. I—I thought 
it was somebody follerin’ me.” 

I laughed -in my relief. 

“Funny the way nerves play with a 
man, isn’t it?” I said. “But I can hardly 
blame you for developing them. Good 
night.” 

I went back, under a bit better con- 
trol, to Macumber’s bench—and Hook- 
er’s. The Great One wasn’t there, but 
he came a moment after I had plumped 
myself down. 
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“Vou—stayed here?” he asked sharply. 

“Certainly not,” said I. “I did as you 
wished. It was one of the guards you 
sent me after. We wound up—chatting. 
What was the end with you?” 

“A brick wall,”’ replied Macumber 
briefly. “Shall we turn in?” 


HAT audience at Marsh River was 

the last one I’d have cared to play a 
return engagement before, and with very 
good cause I had suspected the Great 
Macumber of a similar sentiment. But 
at noon the next day, after Newmyer had 
come back from the capital, the Great 
One broached the subject of another per- 
formance. 

Newmyer himself appeared surprised. 

“You know what the men’s state of 
mind is,” he said. “I would not ask you 
to appear again—not until the air has 
cleared. Probably you'll find the audi- 
ence no more responsive——” 

“T’ve been thinking it over, Adolph,” 
said Macumber, “and I’m sure the fault 
of the other evening lay entirely with my 
program, I don’t think I gave ’em the 
right tricks. Indeed, the lad here sug- 
gested as much after our fiasco.” 

“Fiasco!” cried the warden. “No, it 
wasn’t that. You are not fair to your- 
self, Macumber. Conditions——” 

The Great One overrode him. 

“We failed to win our audience,” said 
he. “There’s no use mincing words. I’m 
asking you for another chance. These 
men need to be swept out of their chairs 
by one great illusion, and I’ve one in 
mind that calls for no apparatus, could 
I but have permission to cut a trap in 
the floor of your shiny new stage.” 

“Certainly you may do that,” said 
Newmyer. ‘And of course I am only 
too glad if you wish to try again. You 
think of staying on until Saturday?” 

“Why wait until Saturday for the 
show?” demanded Macumber. “Isn’t 
this one community where we may be 
sure of a capacity house without ad- 
vance billing and publicity? Why not 
to-night?” 

The warden smiled at his eagerness. 

“Surely,” he said. “Why not? It’s 
your party, Macumber!”’ 

So that afternoon the Great One and I 
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went to work on the stage floor, and 
afterward laid out over it the big lino- 
leum mat which is not the least impor- 
tant item of our paraphernalia. 

This mat, let me say parenthetically, 
is patterned in black and white squares 
resembling tiles; and while one may ex- 
amine it closely and conclude that it is 
a single, solid piece, this is not as it 
seems. At no less than three places a 
man of, let us say, Macumber’s build, 
may pass through the mat and leave vis- 
ible no sign of his going. This I freely 
disclose, for the Great One and I are but 
entertainers with tricks, and not charla- 
tans. We make no pretense, save as part 
of the play, to a superiority to nature’s 
laws. 

I was amazed that the illusion upon 
which Macumber relied was one of our 
oldest ones—not, in the strict sense of 
the word, an illusion at all. He had been 
quite right when he said that no appara- 
tus would be needed. His own extraordi- 
nary ability in wriggling free of bonds, 
however many, however tied, was the 
basis of the whole business. 

In our earlier programs, we had called 
this feature of the performance “Ropes 
and Chains.” And, if I may, I will de- 
scribe the effect as seen from the front 
of the house. 

The demonstrator invites a “commit- 
tee” from the audience to come upon the 
stage. These people from out front are 
permitted to examine, successively, vari- 
ous lengths of rope and chains fitted with 
snap padlocks and a strong chair. 

Inspection of the apparatus finished, 
the demonstrator seats himself in the 
chair, which has been placed in the cen- 
ter of the stage. The members of the 
committee are free to fasten him into the 
chair in any manner they wish. When 
that has been accomplished, a screen is 
placed about him. 

Almost at once a chain comes flying 
over the screen, then another and an- 
other. A snaky rain of ropes begins. At 
a signal, the screen is whipped away. 
The chair is empty; and as the audience 
stares, the demonstrator is discovered 
walking down the center aisle from the 
rear end of the hall. 

I will confess frankly that the chains 
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and the locks involved are of Macum- 
ber’s own design. But there is no trick 
about the ropes or the knots, and the 
committee is not hand-picked. Any one 
is welcome to try his skill at trussing. It 
is seldom we have to deal with the ex- 
pert tying we found ourselves up against 
that night at Marsh River—but that 
painful subject I shall put over for later 
discussion. Sufficient to say that the 
trick ‘is one of skill—skill and split-sec- 
ond timing. 


OR the benefit of our convict audi- 

ence, Macumber told me he planned 
to introduce certain new atmospheric 
elements. As he outlined his scheme, it 
struck me as not being in the best of 
taste; and the silence which greeted his 
setting when eventually the curtain rolled 
up seemed to bear me out. 

The Great One had chosen to open 
with this prison-adapted version of 
“Ropes and Chains.” The stage was 
bare, except for a single chair on which 
the penitentiary electrician, in the movie 
projection booth at the back of the mess 
hall, played a red spotlight. 

It was a ghastly light, but no more 
ghastly than that solitary grim piece of 
furniture which it drenched. If it was 
not the death chair itself which Macum- 
ber had commandeered for the occasion, 
it was at least an easily recognizable re- 
plica. Lethal wires terminating in wrist 
bands ran along its wide arms, and over 
its back swung an ominous cap of steel. 

Macumber stood beside the chair, a 
shambling figure in prison gray, his crisp 
black pompadour flattened under a 
shoddy skullcap. 

The silence was heavy, eloquent of ani- 
mus. I needed no further evidence as I 
stepped out from the wings that the 
Great One’s thriller had flashed in the 
pan. From that instant, I could see, we 
were foredoomed to failure. 

And yet I must ignore the hostility of 
the house, and launch off with what spirit 
I could muster into the introductory re- 
marks usually made by Macumber. Be- 
fore I had recovered from my panic I 
had stumbled once or twice and brought 
a guffaw from the back of the hall; but 
though I got a grip on myself after that 
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and went on more smoothly with the pat- 
ter, I failed altogether to awaken a re- 
sponse until I invited my committee to 
the stage. 

There was no lack of volunteers. 
Everywhere men leaped to their feet, 
scores of them. It appeared to the audi- 
ence that a chance for horseplay had 
been given to them, and they were all 
for taking advantage of the moment. I 
heard the shouts of the guards ringing 
through the house: 

“Sit down! Sit down!” 

The voice of the principal keeper, who 
sat at the foot of the main aisle with his 
pistol belt swung around so that the hol- 
ster lay conveniently on his knee, came 
to me over the footlights. 

“Better not leave it up to the men 
themselves, mister,” he said. “How many 
do you want up there?” 

I glanced toward Macumber; but he 
was standing motionless by the chair, 
and I had no help from him. 

“Tt’s immaterial,” said I. 
dozen will do.” 

The P. K. nodded. He shouted to one 
of his men behind him. 

“All right, Murphy. Send along six!” 

Six came—six hulking, brute-eyed 
specimens that seemed to me as ugly as 
any I’d ever seen in the outward form 
of man. They trooped up onto the stage, 
stood before me silent, defiant. I opened 
the chest that held our ropes and chains. 

“Look them over,” I said. “Then tie 
him up.” 

One of my committee, a man with 
bleary blue eyes who loomed half a head 
above the rest, jerked a length of rope 
between his great hairy hands and asked: 

“Tight?” 

“As tightly as you please,” I told him. 

“Who ties the knots?” 

“Any one of you.” 

“Any kind?” 

“Suit yourself.” 

I tried to say that as if I meant it, but 
even then a doubt was chilling me. 
There was something about this fellow, 
something in his rolling gait, something 
in his handling of the rope, something in 
his assurance, that bespoke the sailor; 
and sailors have a way with knots, even 
as have magicians... 


“A half 
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When Macumber was in the chair, 
with the chains locked around his arms 
and legs, and the big convict was coiling 
on the ropes in loops cannily intertwined, 
my earlier panic returned. This man’s 
knots were knots. They were viciously 
multiplied, efficiently hard, and he wore 
a grin of malice as he tied them. 

Things were breaking infinitely worse 
than they had broken that other night. 
At least there had been no such catas- 
trophe then as the one into which I saw 
“Ropes and Chains” developing. I kept 
looking down toward Macumber, and 
when finally I caught his eye, it was to 
be sorry that I had. For he appeared to 
have some definite doubts of his own. 

I looked for some signal from him to 
create a diversion which might rescue the 
show, but none came. The Great One, 
at least, was game to take his chances— 
and his medicine. 

The sailor convict worked an ultimate 
loose end into a snaky knot and turned 
to me in triumph. 

“All done, chief,” he said. ‘“When’s 
he supposed to get loose? What day?” 

My fist itched to plant itself between 
his leering eyes. 

“You'll see. Sit over there,” I said, 
and waved them to a row of chairs which 
since their coming upon the stage had 
been put at the side of the apron. 

“Ready?” I asked Macumber then, 
with my spirit heavy. 

He looked at me with a shadowy 
smile, and nodded. 

“Hope for the best, lad,” he whis- 
pered, as I placed the screen about him. 
“If you’ve never said a prayer for me, 
say one now.” 

I think I did pray; but such was my 
agony of mind as the seconds dragged 
that I can’t be sure I got properly 
through to an amen. 

The Great Macuinber, hidden inside 
his screen, was surely having a time of it. 
Never had I known more than five sec- 
onds to elapse before the first leg iron or 
arm iron came sailing over the top; but 
now ten seconds passed, fifteen, twenty, 
thirty, and still he struggled with the 
ropes. 

Then the seconds added to a minute, 
which is a smal] enough matter in many 
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cases, but an excruciatingly long stage 
wait none the less. 

The audience, inimical from the begin- 
ning, made its displeasure audible. Cat- 
calls came from the rear. Out of the 
corner of my eye, I saw guards and keep- 
ers moving about as the disturbance 
jumped from one part of the house to 
another. It was not hard to imagine that 
the prisoners were at point of mutiny, for 
there was the quality of rebellion in their 
jeers. 

Another minute passed, half of a third, 
and then came a signal audible only to 
me, which was the Great Macumber’s 
confession of defeat. My heart was 
heavy as I took away the screen, and 
certainly it was the picture of defeat 
which I revealed. 


HE gray-clad figure was limp in the 

chair. It seemed actually to have 
shrunken by the heroic effort of the 
struggle for escape. The gray shoulders 
sagged; the chin had sunk forward so 
that it was the top of the skullcap which 
caught the shaft of the spotlight, now 
turning from red to an intense and piti- 
less white. 

Out front the clamor mounted to a 
wild, derisive yell. The men were up off 
their benches, on their feet, and every- 
where the batons of the guards were flail- 
ing. 

Until then the gray man in the death 
chair had not moved out of his attitude 


of utter despondency. The tumult 
seemed to have awakened him. He 
stirred, strained against his bonds. His 


head lifted and the gray skullcap fell off 
a pate smooth as a billiard ball, traversed 
by a red-ridged wale. Half blinded by 
the spot, he stared wildly out over the 
agitated dull-gray sea. 

I stared too, only half aware that the 
shouting beyond the apron was swiftly 
subsiding. 

Silence succeeded—a heavier, more ab- 
solute silence than had greeted the lift- 
ing of the curtain. Out of the silence one 
voice came, half a bellow, half a sob, 
wholly hysterical. 

“Duggan! It’s Bill Duggan!” 

Hard hands came together sharply at 
the back of the hall, clapping with cracks 
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like pistol shots. The spotlight swooped 
from stage to aisle. Macumber stood 
there bowing. He was out of the shoddy 
gray, immaculate in the green livery he 
must have worn under it. His voice filled 
the immense room. 

“Gentlemen, if I have 
thank you!” 

I don’t know how it came about. Per- 
haps even in prisons a spirit of noblesse 
oblige survives. I can only say that as 
the Great One came toward the stage, 
many other palms were pounding—on 
the evidence of my ears, the whole two 
thousand of them. 


pleased—I 


T Warden Newmyer’s midnight lunch- 

eon, long-necked bottles of the Hoch 
Ladner were profusely in evidence. The 
principal keeper was a guest, and so 
also were two gentlemen in the confidence 
of a State administration whose work had 
been done for them. 

The Great Macumber drained a glass 
and lighted his pipe. 

“If you want the truth,” he said, 
“there’s no vast credit attaching to my- 
self. I merely had the luck to come 
upon Mr. Duggan cut strolling in the 
yard, and followed him to his hide-out. 
He’d been away on his nightly trip to the 
storeroom for the next day’s supplies, I 
fancy, for he was well laden. 

“After I found where he’d been keep- 
ing himself, I thought of an agreeable 
way to bring him out.” 

Newmyer blinked at him, as_ all 
through the meal he’d been blinking, and 
leaned forward. 

“He was back of the stage all the 
time?” he asked. “Isn’t that what you 
said?” 

“That was it, Macumber nodded. 
“Didn’t I describe the place? He'd got 
his inspiration out of the bricks he was 
set to laying when you transferred him 
to the construction gang. Unquestion- 
ably he must have had others of the crew 
in with him, for he couldn’t have allowed 
the extra space in the back-stage wall 
otherwise. 

“Also, there was the matter of his 
door. He must have had one of your 
convict electricians in on that, Adolph.” 

“Yes?” queried the warden. “How 
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so?” He seemed not yet to have recov- 
ered from his daze. 

“It might be interesting,” said the 
Great One, “to learn who set up the fuse 
panel for the stage lighting system. You 
know where it was, I suppose?” 

“Down below somewhere—under the 
stage, I think.” 

“Quite so. Set into the back wall. 
And set so that it would slide. With the 
panel moved back, there was plenty of 
room for Duggan to climb into his cubby- 
hole. And plenty of room for him to 
be dragged out again.” 

Newmyer rubbed his chin and shook 
his head. 

“You know, Macumber,” he said. “I 
can’t yet believe it. And still something 
worries me. The markings—the print- 
ings. If it was Duggan who made them, 
what did they mean: ‘One mock seven’ 
and ‘One mock six’ and so on?” 

The Great One grinned. 

“T told you,” he observed, “that I 
might have a lecture to deliver on print- 
ing—and spelling. In print, don’t a 
‘VY and a capital ‘I’ look about the 
same? And if Duggan thought there 
were seven people in the prison he ought 
to settle accounts with before he tried 
to get over the wall, wouldn’t ‘I mark 
seven’ mean something? After he com- 
mitted his first murder, wouldn’t ‘I mark 
six’ have a clear significance?” 

“Eh?” gasped the warden, and swal- 
lowed hard. ‘You mean 2 

“T mean,” said Macumber, “that one 
question you surely should ask Duggan 
is how he spells ‘mark.’ ” 

The principal keeper, a man of a solid 
if not a swift mentality, made his first 
contribution to the talk. 

“Duggan,” he said, “gets the chair. 
That’s what struck me to-night—when I 
saw him where you put him. How’d you 
get him there? Is it a fair question?” 

“Ordinarily not,” replied the Great 
One. “It’s not exactly ethical for a ma- 
gician to give away his tricks. But this 
one of to-night I don’t expect ever to be 
repeating. 

“TY knew where Duggan was, and I 
knew how he got there, knew he’d be safe 
there at least through the day. That 
fellow who trussed me up did a remark- 
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ably good job, but I was really only a 
few extra seconds in getting free. I 
dropped through my trap, and devoted 
my extra seconds—do you say it was 
minutes, lad?—to Mr. Duggan. 

“My call began formally. I rapped at 
his door. The first thing that came out 
when the panel slipped open was a knife. 
Duggan was taking no chances—at least 
as few as possible. I whispered: 

“ ‘Come out. Got news for you, Dug- 
gan!’ 
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through the panel. I tapped it with the 
butt of a pistol I’d been thoughtful to 
plant under the stage, and carried him 
up to his chair of destiny.” 

The P. K. shook his grizzled head. 

“Tf I'd been you,” he said, “I wouldn’t 
have taken the chance. Duggan was a 
desperate man. If there’d been a slip, 
he’d have killed you. After all, it wasn’t 
your business to Y 

The Great One’s grin came back. 

“But showmanship is,” he proclaimed. 


“The temptation to see who was there 
was too great. Duggan’s head came 


“Always! And I can’t abide an audience 
to sit upon its hands!” 


He'Op 


A BULLFIGHTER WHO RETIRED 


HAT means something in the Latin countries, where the number of bull- 
fighters, who do #oé¢ quit the sand ring on stretchers, can be told off on the 
fingers of one hand. Not only did Rodolfo Gaona retire with his health in- 
tact, but he was the first man who ever did so. 

He came from Leon, Guanajato, Mexico, and his fame spread until he was 
known, both personally and by repute, on three continents. To appreciate his feats, 
one must visualize the bull ring, with the high inclosing walls, the transparent sky 
of a languid tropical afternoon, the galleries filled with gayly attired fight fans and 
sefioritas, and, in the dusty ring, the resplendent warriors and their assistants. Last 
of all, the maddened beast. 

Rodolfo used to sit on a chair in the center of the ring, holding the cape before 
him to entice the bull to the charge. Gauging the rush to a second, he would flour- 
ish aside the cape in time to swerve the animal from its course. The stunt would 
be repeated on the return charge, and again and again, while Gaona included inter- 
ludes of fancy figures done with the rippling cape. 

Sticking the little decorated darts called banderillas in the shoulders of the bull 
is dangerous enough in itself, but Gaona bettered custom. He would get the creature 
to rush him and then, risking his life by hairbreadths, would thrust his banderillas 
just when one thought he was about to be spiked by two spearlike horns. But no 
—always Rodolfo stepped neatly aside on his agile toes, and there he still was, smil- 
ingly ready for his next flouting of Death. 

His next was always more sensational than the last. One of his favorite tricks 
was first to tire the bull, until it stopped short, head lowered, undecided in fatigued 
exasperation. This is an electric moment, for the bull must be approached to stir 
it to action, and one can never tell when it will come to a murderous decision. Gaona 
had studied bull psychology, evidently, for at this ticklish point he would slowly 
advance until he faced the animal, standing between its very horns. Counting sec- 
onds, he would turn around in the embrace of the horns and blow a kiss to his audi- 
ence, then, with the same caution, move to face the horns again. To break the spell, 
he would give a sudden little jump, and leap away out of danger. 

They love to talk of him down in Mexico, and in Spain, too. And their eyes 
are bright as they recall the heart-chilling daring of the debonair Rodolfo, the first 
bulifighter who ever retired. 
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In Six Parts—Part III. 


Lightnin’ 


Raised in a Western tribe by foster parents, Peter Calvert was, in almost everything but 
race and education, an Indian. When about fourteen, Peter witnessed the tragic death 
of Star Eyes, his foster sister, by two palefaces. The tribe rode out for vengeance, but was 
wiped out by soldiers, and Peter found himself alone to avenge the deed. A little later he met 
with “Colonel” Ambrose Moon, a card sharp and impostor, with whom he formed an alliance. 
After traveling around for a while, Peter and Moon went to New York via a steam packet. 
While on board Peter met little Elizabeth Lockwood and her cousin, Freddy Gracie, both of 
prominent families. In New York, Moon tried to establish a claim that Peter was the natural 
son of Major Gracie, but without success. For a while now, Moon and Peter played a shooting 
act in vaudeville, for Peter was an expert with a gun. So he grew to manhood, spending his 
spare hours mingling with underworld characters. But he had an object. He was gathering infor- 
mation about Major Gracie’s affiliations with grafting politicians. To get this information, he used 
Holmes, a clerk in Gracie’s office, planning to open the major’s safe and obtain incriminating 
ledgers. Colonel Moon, hearing of the plan and seeing in it a chance to make money for him- 
self, tried his own hand at securing the ledgers, and was shot by gangsters who were waiting 
to ambush Peter. Peter arrived just as Moon died. The gangsters returned, and from a wild 
exchange of shots Peter escaped victorious and unharmed. He then made for the West, where 
his fame as a gun fighter grew to great proportions as he journeyed from town to town. He 
became known as “The Lightnin’ Bug.” because of his ability with a gun. Arriving at the 
town of Timberly, he was warned away by “Sleeve” Jackson, one-time gunman and now mar- 
shal, but Peter refused to leave. Jackson told him to get out before midnight, or take the 
consequences of ignoring the order. At midnight, in a café, Peter had an encounter with a 
cheating gambler who, while attempting to shoot Peter in the back, was himself shot and killed 
by Peter’s famous “mirror shot.” The dead gambler, to Peter’s horror, proved to be Freddy 
Gracie. Sick of gun fighting, Peter left the town and gravitated to Sagebrush. a neighboring 
settlement. There, in a dispute in front of the general store with “Flash” Ullman, a drunken 
desperado, Peter was shot and wounded. The storekeeper and his daughter took care of him, 
and when he was convalescent, he was told that his mother, whom he had thought long dead, 
was present and would see him in a few moments. 


Calvert 


CHAPTER XIV. 

WITHOUT FEAR. 
IS mother! And Miss Julie! Of 
course there was some absurd 
mistake about his mother, but 
the latter was probably the girl 


he had seen in the store. She had not 
seemed very friendly then, yet she had 
given up her room to Peter Calvert. 
Why had she done that for a complete 
stranger? Why had he been cared for 
here? 

Peter Calvert—who had been known 
as “The Lightnin’ Bug,” among other 
nicknames—was considering the ques- 
tion when the girl herself came in, lead- 
ing a woman by the hand. And the 
woman was Mrs. Gracie. 

He knew her instantly, but how ter- 
ribly changed she was! The golden 
hair he used to admire was now snow 
white, her cheeks sunken and lined. Al- 
ways delicately fashioned, she looked as 
pale and fragile as spun glass. But it 
was her eyes that brought the heart into 
his throat; they had always been weak, 
near-sighted, but now they were blind. 
Blind! And with the knowledge of that 
terrible fact, something of the truth 


Life had early introduced Peter 
Calvert to manhood—the kind 
of manhood that built up the 
American West to the veritable 
empire which it now is—and 
Peter was man enough to accept 
the bitter experiences to which 
he was subjected. Not that he 
was meek, by any means—his 
nickname, ‘‘The Lightnin’ Bug,’’ 
disproved that—but he realized 
that often subtler methods than 
force were also effective. 


flashed into Peter’s quick mind, prepared 
him for what was to come. 

In silence, the girl led her companion 
gently to the bed and then, with an in- 
nate delicacy of feeling that her face 
and manner showed, she quietly left the 
room. 

“Freddy!” cried Mrs. Gracie tremu- 


lously. “My own dear son! Thank 
Heaven you know me at last!” 
Yes, it was like that. The face he 


had seen at his bedside was not delirium, 
but reality. They had told her his name 
was Gracie and then she had heard him 
speak, probably when in delirium. His 
mind flashed back to a day in the long 
ago, that day when he hac been in the 
Stuyvesant Square house for the first and 
last time, when Mrs. Gracie Lad thought 
him Freddy and said that their voices 
were exactly alike. 

If they had inherited no physical re- 
semblance from the same father, at least 
they had inherited that—that and cer- 
tain less pleasing qualities. Mrs. Gracie, 
when mistaking him for Freddy, had not 
seen him; and now she could never see 
him. 

Now she could never see him! The 
thought kept hammering at Peter’s 
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brain. And already it was too late to 
rectify her mistake; by his actions, if 
not words, he had received her as thougn 
he were Freddy, received her indeed far 
better than as if he were that prodigal. 
His heart had gone out to her and her 
joy was so great that he could not bring 
himself to voice the truth. 

He yearned to protect her, to give 
her something of that love and sym- 
pathy she had never known. He had 
killed her own son, removed the only 
thing for which she found life worth 
living; surely the least he could do 
would be to take that son’s place. He 
had longed for some means of atone- 
ment and now here it was ready at 
hand. 

Why not? It was entirely feasible, 
and, not an original idea by any means, 
it had succeeded in cases where circum- 
stances were far less favorable. The his- 
tory of mankind was replete with cases 
where even those gifted with eyesight 
had been deceived by putative relatives. 
Mrs. Gracie had no suspicion of the 
truth; nobody had. None knew him 
here for what he was, and he knew 
enough about the Gracie affairs to safely 
maintain the deception until he learned 
more. As for his father—yes, that was 
the stumblingblock. Peter had not con- 
sidered him. Supposing he, too, were 
here? 

Meanwhile, the other half of his brain 
was busy with the more immediate prob- 
lem of Mrs. Gracie herself and what she 
was saying. Fortunately, his condition 
being what it was, she was doing the 
talking, all that was required of him be- 
ing an occasional comment. She did not 
speak of her blindness, hardly spoke of 
herself at all, but he gathered that he 
was supposed to have known about it. 
Interpreting what she left unsaid or 
merely suggested, it became clear that 
she had been going blind for some time 
but, true to her policy of not sharing her 
troubles with Freddy, had said nothing 
of the accomplished fact until her last 
letter. 

This letter, which either Freddy had 
not received or had destroyed—the latter 
seemed the more probable—was written 
two months ago. She had got her doc- 
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tor to write it for her and in it she 
stated that, having heard nothing from 
Freddy, she was coming to “look” for 
him. She now took it for granted that 
this letter had been received, “though 
how you knew I was here,” she said, “I 
cannot imagine.” 

Peter readily jumped to the conclu- 
sion that the finding of Freddy’s letters 
in his pocket, coupled with his own con- 
fused reply to the girl in the post office, 
led to the obvious conclusion that he 
was Freddy Gracie and had come to see 
his mother. 

“Oh, I knew you were here,” he said, 
and jumped boldly to another conclu- 
sion. “Millar & Company forwarded 
your letter, like the others, to Tascosa.” 

“Yes, it was the only address I knew. 
And I didn’t know if you’d ever got 
them. And then, dear, I was too ill to 
travel any more—but we shan’t speak of 
that now. All that is over and I’m quite 
well again. You’ve made me_ well, 
given me a new lease of life.” 


T behooved him not to make too ab- 

rupt a transition change from the ut- 
terly selfish réle of Freddy to that which 
he wished to play. Yet he must pre- 
pare her for the change, and he must 
learn about his father. It was strange 
she had not mentioned him. Perhaps 
he was dead. Peter dared not risk a di- 
rect question that might expose his own 
glaring ignorance of what he was sup- 
posed to know. 

“About father——-” he 
paused deliberately. 

She took the bait. 
flush. 

“We shan’t speak of that now,” she 
said hastily. “All you must think about 
is getting better.” 

The réle of a self-willed and adored 
son had its advantages. 

“T want to know now,” he said. “You 
must tell me. Didn’t he come with 
you?” 

She shook her head. 

“JJ don’t know where he is. 
went away.” 

“You mean he deserted you? When?” 

“About four months ago. I didn’t 
want to worry you, and—and I kept 


said, and 


He saw her wince, 


He 
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hoping he would return. You mustn’t 
judge him harshly, Freddy. You see, 
there has been so much trouble; he 
had enemies and they wanted to put him 
in jail with Mr. Tweed. But let us not 
talk of that now.” 

“We're going to talk of it,” said Peter. 
“Go on.” 

“Well, there were investigations and 
everything, that seemed to drag out for- 
ever. Your poor father was nearly dis- 
tracted. His enemies accused him of 
all sorts of terrible things. They ruined 
him finally. His business failed and the 
lawyers took so much money That’s 
why I couldn’t send you any more.” 

“You mean it took the rest of your 
fortune to keep him out of jail—where 
he properly belonged? And then, when 
you’d no more money, when you were 
ill and blind, he left you flat? That’s it, 
isn’t ite” 

“Oh, don’t put it that way, Freddy! 
Please don’t talk like that.” She was 
clenching her hands as though they held 
fragments of a shattered romance with 
which she could not bear to part, which 
she hoped perhaps to piece together some 
day. “You don’t know what it costs 
me to tell this even to you, who must 
know. Don’t misjudge him, Freddy. He 
was ruined, disgraced. Even our home 
had to be sold. The name of which he 
was so proud was trampled in the mud 
by his enemies. 

“And I—I could no longer help him. 
I had lost even my looks. I was only a 
burden. He told me he was going and 
I really couldn’t blame him. I—I em 
older than he, much older. He still has 
youth. He said he’d never come back 
—and, oh, Freddy, I loved him! I 
loved him just as much as I love you. 
I’d forgive anything, do anything, if he’d 
only come back. But he never will— 
and I shall never ask him.” 

She was crying now. Peter took both 
her hands in his. 

“J understand,” he said huskily. 
“Mother, you’ve gone through a terrible 
time without a whimper. You’ve been a 
brick, a great pal to father and me. And 
neither of us deserved it. No, let me 
speak, I’m not judging him any more 
than I’m judging myself. But, mother, 
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I want you to know I’m going to try 
and make it all up to you. I want you 
to know that if I didn’t write it was be- 
cause I—I couldn’t——” 

“Oh, I was sure of that, dear! I knew 
something must have happened.” 

“Ves, I’ll explain it all when I’m bet- 
ter able to talk. But I want you to 
know I took a tumble to myself and 
that I’m not the waster I was. I’ve been 
doing pretty well and now I'll do a 
whole lot better. You’re not a burden, 
but an inspiration. I’m able to take 
care of you now, mother, and all I want 
is a chance to repay some of the great 
debt I owe you.” 

If Peter had any misgivings concern- 
ing the elaborate campaign of deceit to 
which he had committed himself, they 
vanished when he saw the effect of these 
words. Mrs. Gracie’s face had become 
transfigured and her tears were now 
those of wonder and happiness, great and 
unexpected joy. Never, never had 
Freddy spoken to her like this, not in 
words nor in spirit, love, nor under- 
standing. 


SHE had always given and never re- 
ceived; always from husband and 
son had her hungry heart looked in vain 
for any acknowledgment, for any sign 
that her love was returned in like meas- 
ure. And now a miracle had happened, 
her constant prayer had been heard and 
answered, her abiding faith in Freddy 
justified. 

This was a san who had spoken, not 
the weak, headstrong, and selfish youth 
whom she had done her poor best to 
fashion and mold, combating his father’s 
bad example, loving him the more for 
his inherited failings. Thrown on his 
own resources, out of travail and tribu- 
lation, Freddy had found himself as she 
had believed he would. Removed from 
the temptations and evil associations of 
the East, the strong and primitive West 
had made him into a man as it had done 
with many a weakling. She had lost a 
husband, if indeed she had ever pos- 
sessed him, but she had found a son of 
whom she had all but despaired. 

Doctor Day interrupted the reunion, 
saying fhat his patient had talked 
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enough; but when Mrs. Gracie had gone, 
Peter called the doctor back. 

“If I mustn’t talk, I can listen,” he 
said. ‘“There’s a whole lot my mother 
hasn’t told me yet and there were some 
letters of hers I never got. I never knew 
she’d been ill. Tell me all you know; 
I'll only be worrying if you don’t. I’ve 
been in Washoo—mining. I learned she 
was here, but I don’t know when or how 
she came. As I say, I’ve been up in 
Nevada and there were letters I never 
got.” 

Day sat down by the bed. 

“IT thought it might have been some- 
thing like that and it makes me feel good 
to hear it. Because I couldn’t figure any 
son being low-down enough to knowingly 
let his mother go through all that yours 
has. If it hadn’t been for Miss Julie, 
I don’t know what would have become 
of her.” 

“Then I’m indebted to Miss Julie— 
whoever she may be—for more than bed 
and board.” 

“Vou sure are. She’s Miss Vickers, 
old ‘Pop’ Vickers’ niece. She’d been in 
St. Louis and it was there she fell in 
with Mrs. Gracie. Do you know that 
your mother has consumption?” 

“Good Lord, no! She never mentioned 
that even in her letters.” 

“No, I guess she wouldn’t.” Day nod- 
ded. ‘She’s hell-bent on keeping worry- 
ing facts from you. It’s wonderful what 
mother love will do. Always makes you 
feel sort of ashamed of your own sex 
—not that I’m any perfect specimen. 
That mother of yours, blind and with 
one lung badly touched, figured on com- 
ing out here all alone just to find you. 
She didn’t know where you were and 
she hadn’t a friend to accompany her or 
even write a line to anybody out here. 
You know what that trip is under the 
best conditions. Well, you can figure 
what it meant for her.” 

Peter could. He could figure more 
than that, figure the past that was even 
worse than the unknown future which 
confronted her. Her husband disgraced, 
gone; friends and money gone, too— 
everything. What had been her thoughts 
when starting forth on that seemingly 
hopeless journey? Her _ indomitable 
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spirit had been kept going simply by the 
thought of finding Freddy who, at least, 
had not utterly and emphatically dis- 
carded her, as had her husband. 

Day appeared to have fallen into a 
reverie. Through the smoke of his corn- 
cob pipe, he was seeing perhaps pictures 
from his own life. It was obvious that 
that life had not been all it once prom- 
ised. A man of his education would not 
be content with a place like Sagebrush, 
nor slump into this slovenly figure with- 
out cause. Peter had giiessed the cause 
by the first whiff he got of the doctorial 
breath. Nobody smells like that in the 
morning but a seasoned veteran of the 
bottle. 

“And she met Miss Vickers in St. 
Louis?” prompted Peter. 

“Uh-huh. And Miss Julie, learning 
where she was bound for, took her in 
tow. Miss Julie’s like that. She took 
entire charge of her, as if she’d been 
her own mother. Mrs. Gracie wanted to 
go to Austin, because that was the only 
address of yours she knew, but she 
couldn’t make it. On top of everything, 
she’d caught a bad cold and so Miss 
Julie brought her here. She kept wor- 
tying about you, and we did our best to 
get track of you, but the Austin firm 
said they didn’t know where you’d gone, 
nor the Tascosa post office either. Then 
we heard that a man by your name was 
known in Colorado and we were getting 
ready to follow the trail when in you 
walked.” 

Day then added what Peter had al- 
ready guessed; how he had been mis- 
taken for Freddy and how Mrs. Gracie 
had unwittingly, because of her blind- 
ness, confirmed that mistake. 

“It acted better than my medicine or 
even singing,’ he said. “Of course we 
tried to keep from her the news of your 
getting shot, but it was no use. You 
can’t keep anything like that from a 
real mother. She heard your voice, 
though I’m blessed if I know how or 
when, and nothing could keep her from 
you. She forgot her own illness in 
yours.” 

‘How bad is she? I mean her lungs. 
I want to know the truth.” 

“Well, she’s better than I ever thought: 
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to see her,” replied Day promptly. 
“There’s nothing particular to worry 
about now. Her lung’s healing nicely. 
Sagebrush is good for that sort of thing, 
if not much else, and there isn’t a better 
nurse anywhere than Miss Julie. Be- 
sides, the mind has more to do with 
these things than folks think. Since you 
turned death’s corner, your mother’s 
been coming on hand over fist. But 
she’ll always be delicate and never able 
to stand New York again. You want to 
keep her in the warm, dry air. I don’t 
know about Nevada. I’ve never been 
there, but I hear it’s windy and cold— 
hard winters, I mean.” 

“There’s nothing to take me back 
there,” said Peter. “I got a stake, sold 
out a small interest in a smaller mine 
up near Carson. It isn’t much, but ’m 
not afraid of work and I guess there’s 
plenty to be had anywhere. I'll live 
wherever my mother wants to, do what- 
ever’s best for her.” 

“That’s a good idea to go to sleep on,” 
said Day, as he arose and knocked out 
his pipe. ‘You’ve got a mother worth 
doing the best for—and maybe it’s about 
time.” 

Peter looked at him steadily, wonder- 
ing if he were concealing anything. 

“What do you know about me, doc- 
tor?” 

“Nothing that will ever hurt your 
mother, Gracie,” replied Day, returning 
the look. 

“Thanks,” said Peter. “But what- 
ever you may have heard, whatever I 
may have been, that’s over and done 
with long ago. I’m sitting into a brand- 
new deal. And maybe you haven’t heard 
the truth nor the best things about me 
either.” 

“We seldom do about anybody,” 
agreed Day. “Folks are more inclined 
to talk and listen to bad things than 
good—and we’ve a powerful lot of time 
to do both in Sagebrush. But I’m only 
too willing to believe the best of you, 
Gracie, and have your mother believe 
it, too. And I guess that goes for most 
everybody in Sagebrush. We have our 
faults, plenty of ’em, but carrying tales 
to a widow about her son ain’t one of 
them.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 
A VIVID IMAGINATION. 


How much did Day and the town 

know? No doubt very little, and 
that knowledge far from exact. They 
could not know, for instance, that 
Freddy had been a member of the Bar- 
gendy gang. That fact was not known 


-even in Timberly. Peter had destroyed 


the incriminating letter from G., not that 
either the Vickers or Day would have 
read it. There had been no necessity 
for them to read the letters found in 
his pocket, the envelopes alone telling 
Freddy’s name. And Peter had none 
bearing his own name. 

These people who had been so good 
to Mrs. Gracie and himself were not 
the kind to read private letters for the 
sake of vulgar curiosity. He was sure 
of that. Moreover, if the letters had 
been read, Day would not have referred 
to Mrs. Gracie as a widow. Evidently 
she had given that as the easiest explana- 
tion, being averse to telling all but the 
man she thought her son the truth. 

It seemed clear, however, that Day 
had heard something to Freddy’s detri- 
ment, probably no more than the fact 
that he was a ne’er-do-well. Austin was 
four hundred miles distant and news 
percolated slowly; but Day, making it 
a point to find Freddy, might well have 
heard things not generally known. The 
vital fact, however, was that Day had 
become his partner in the great decep- 
tion, a far greater deception than the 
doctor knew. Whatever rumor Day 
and the town had heard to Freddy’s dis- 
credit, they intended keeping it from 
Mrs. Gracie. This chivalry was common 
to the rudest frontier settlement, sham- 
ing more civilized communities. Sage- 
brush, whatever its failings, had its vir- 
tues. 

This fact was vitally important, be- 
cause Peter intended erecting a memorial 
to Freddy Gracie’s memory that had no 
foundation in truth, creating an edifice 
that Mrs. Gracie might contemplate with 
pride. And no one in Sagebrush, even 
had they the will, could really disclose its 
falsity. Wherever Freddy’s activities 
had been, whatever rumor may have said 
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about him, it was clear that he was not 
known personally in the Panhandle, nor 
had southern Texas known him for some 
time. It was questionable even if he 
had called in person, paid a flying visit, 
to Tascosa for his mail. He had left 
the State, taken up with Bargendy in 
No Man’s Land and confined his activi- 
ties to Colorado and Mexico. 

“Perhaps,” thought Peter, “he had a 
good reason for keeping out of Texas. 
He seems to have had more than one 
woman anxious to meet up with him 
again. Anyway, there’s no reason why 
he shouldn’t have drifted up to Nevada, 
turned over a new leaf and struck a little 
pay rock. He might, for all that any- 
body here actually knows. That was a 
good idea of mine, especially as I know 
Washoo like a book and can throw in 
all the local color anybody wants.” 

He considered the edifice he was erect- 
ing from every angle. There must be no 
loose bricks. That Mrs. Gracie must 
not return East was an unexpected and 
very helpful circumstance, in fact the 
cornerstone of the edifice. It would ob- 
viate the danger of meeting people who 
had known both Freddy and _ himself. 
This included his father. 


ETER was satisfied that his father 

would never seek Mrs. Gracie, un- 
less she happened miraculously to acquire 
another fortune, and she was _ proud 
enough to make no effort to bring him 
back. Or perhaps it was more than 
pride. Hers was the common tragedy 
of the woman who marries a man much 
younger than herself, marries for love 
and discovers too late that he has 
married for money. She might defend 
him, excuse him, but she had found out 
long ago something of his real character 
and now she could have few illusions 
left concerning him. 

No, barring an accidental meeting, 
Peter had nothing to fear from his father, 
and if they remained in the West, the 
chance of such an accident happening 
dwindled to zero. Not only must they 
reside in the West, however, but they 
were restricted to a definite area. He 
himself was known too well, or ill, in 
Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Oklahoma, 
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Kansas, to say nothing of the Gulf 
States, while Freddy was known in Mex- 


ico, Colorado, and southern Texas. This 
left Arizona and the coast. 
Well, why not Arizona? It would 


suit Mrs. Gracie’s health better than 
California and offer him more oppor- 
tunities in the way of work. Apart from 
performing as a professional fancy shot, 
which was now out of the question, 
freighting and cattle punching were the 
only honest work he knew. Not that 
his general education had been neglected, 
for, if he had had no systematic school- 
ing, he possessed a love for reading and 
a naturally quick and observant mind. 
But he had no special business training. 
Yet to be a successful gambler connotes 
certain business qualities, and the stock 
market, to say nothing of other enter- 
prises, is to some extent nothing but a 
form of gambling. Peter, in his knock- 
about act with the world, had acquired 
much useful and diverse knowledge. He 
was no man’s fool, and had greed been 
his mainspring, parsimony the key that 
wound him, he would have piled up a 
fortune long ago. 

When next he had a confidential talk 
with Mrs. Gracie, the memorial to 
Freddy was completed, the edifice ready 
for dedication. 

“You knew, of course,” he began, 
“that I'd left Millar & Company?” He 
only wished he knew what business the 
Austin firm was in, but that was bound 
to leak out in good time. “But you don’t 
know the real reason, do you?” 

“J only know what you 
Freddy.” 

“That I’d been discharged?” he haz- 
arded. 

She nodded. 

“And then I wrote, asking for your 
new address; they said in their reply 
they were sorry to dispense with your 
services, but that—that they had no 
option. Let us not talk about it, 
Freddy.” 

“Oh, we’re going to talk about it. 
I’ve nothing to hide. I suppose you 
thought I hadn’t been doing my work 
right, or something like that, eh? I 
know father did, for he wrote me a 
pretty stiff letter. That’s once, any- 


wrote, 
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way, I was blamed unjustly. Of course 
it was my fault for not writing and ex- 
plaining, but You see, I was dis- 
charged, all right, but I discharged my- 
self. Certainly they had no option. If 
I wanted to leave, they couldn’t stop me, 
could they?” 

No, they could not. He had not been 
apprenticed or anything like that. Mrs. 
Gracie said as much as she groped for 
his hand. 

“T’m so glad to hear this, Freddy. But 
their letter certainly gave us the im- 
pression, if not in words, but you de- 
served to be dismissed.” 

Peter laughed. 


ELL, I suppose that is right. 

They were angry at me and I can’t 
blame them either. You see, it was 
like this: I met a man in Austin by 
the name of ‘Specimen’ Spear. They 
called him that because he carried all 
sorts of bits of rock about with him— 
quartz, you know, that they call speci- 
mens. He’d bring a piece out of his 
pocket, say that such and such a thing 
was color or silver and tell you how 
much it assayed. He was an old miner 
from Nevada who had been there at the 
Ophir and other big strikes. I hap- 
pened to save his life—that’s how we 
became friendly——-” 

“Oh, Freddy!” exclaimed Mrs. Gracie, 
in gratified astonishment. Clearly, de- 
spite her faith, she had never consid- 
ered her son in this heroic light. 

“Oh, it was nothing,” dismissed Peter. 
“Anybody would have done it, could 
have done it, but I just happened to be 
there at the time. Spear, however, 
Seemed to think I’d done something great 
and that he was tremendously in my 
debt. These Westerners are like that 
and if you’ve done anything for them, 
they never rest until it’s paid. Spear 
hadn’t any education, as the East knows 
it; they would have laughed at him, 
called him a hayseed, but he was a real 
man, one of the finest I’ve ever known. 
He had a great influence on me. 

“Well, as I told you, I’d taken a 
tumble to myself. I wanted to get on 
and I didn’t like Austin or the business. 
I suppose you gathered that from my 
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son. I didn’t think it held any future 
for me, or the future wasn’t coming quick 
enough. Fortunes were being made in 
mining and I wanted to get out and try 
my luck. I wanted to go to Nevada or 
Colorado, but I hadn’t enough capital— 
and that’s why I wrote father and you 
for money. I didn’t want to give you 
the real reason because I knew you’d be 
against my leaving Millar & Company— 
think it only another of my silly schemes. 
You would have, wouldn’t you?” 

Mrs. Gracie agreed. 

“But I wish you’d told us, all the 
same,” she said. ‘We thought you were 
in debt, that you corlIdn’t live on your 
salary. We couldn’t help thinking so.” 

“Considering my past, you’d have 
thought so in any case,” said Peter 
plausibly. “You know you would. 
But, as a matter of fact, I’d been saving 
all I could, though it wasn’t much. If 
I’d known how things were with you at 
home—but it wasn’t until I went through 
my experiences in Nevada that I really 
found myself. A man can’t change all 
at once, mother. You see, Texas had 
done something to improve my char- 
acter, but Nevada, and constant asso- 
ciation with a man like Specimen Spear, 
did more. I’d taken a tumble to myself 
in that I wanted to quit fooling and 
get ahead and so I dropped all the bad 
habits that had kept me back. But I 
was still very selfish, concerned solely 
with what 7 was going to do and not 
with what you were doing at home. So 
long as I succeeded, everything was all 
right. It didn’t matter about anybody 
else.” 

“That’s natural to youth,” said Mrs. 
Gracie, patting his hand. “You must 
be fair to yourself. I’m sure if you’d 
known what was happering at home, 
you’d have come back at once. But 
that’s just what I didn’t want, why I 
didn’t tell you. You couldn’t really have 
done anything, only suffered ‘unneces- 
sarily. And so you went to Nevada with 
this Mr. Spear?” 

“Yes. Meeting him like that gave 
a definite impulse to my ambition. When 
he learned about it he made a proposal, 
a proposal I couldn’t tell any one about, 
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even my employers. Spear, like many 
old-timers, should have been a million- 
aire, but in one way or another he had 
been done out of his share in the big 
strikes. Partners had cheated him, 
friends had betrayed him; the claim had 
been jumped or he hadn’t filed on it 
properly—some technical mistake that 
was fatal. There are only too many 
people waiting to take advantage of trust 
and ignorance, and not only in Nevada. 
Spear was an expert practical miner, but 
he hadn’t much business sense. And 
he was too honest and simple in a way. 


HE had been cleaned out by his last 

partner and then, falling sick, came 
back to his old home in Austin to get 
better and to raise another grubstake. 
Like most old-timers, he believed that 
the biggest strikes were even yet to be 
found; he had prospected all over the 
mountains and he showed me in great 
secrecy his latest specimen. He ‘had 
found it, just before becoming ill, on 
an old abandoned claim near Silver City. 
He explained why he had such high 
hopes about it, how the former owners 
had missed the mother lode and it had 
pinched out on them. 

“He offered me a half interest in it,” 
Peter went on, “I to put in what money 
I could and he to find the rest, the whole 
thing to be kept dead secret until we 
filed on the old claim. His last experi- 
ence had now made him very cautious 
and he was afraid, if anything were 
known in Austin, it would beat us to 
Silver City. So that’s why I couldn’t 
tell the firm why I was leaving and nat- 
urally they were offended. And, apart 
from keeping it secret, I didn’t want to 
write home about it until we’d made our 
strike.” 

Peter had got thoroughly into the 
swing of the fairy tale. Mrs. Gracie lis- 
tened eagerly as he proceeded to relate 
the adventures of himself and the mythi- 
cal Specimen Spear. He had become 
quite fond of the latter by this time, and 
it was with a pang that he remembered 
the good soul had to be killed off, this 
being the safest and easiest course. Also 
he had grown so _ enthusiastic over 
Freddy’s reformed character, so deter- 
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mined to make it shine forth as a com- 
fort to his mother, that he threw in sev- 
eral hitherto-unthought-of exploits as 
good measure. : 

The gist of this thrilling narrative was 
that the mine, like many another before 
and since, had flattered only to deceive 
and that Spear and he had then gone 
prospecting farther afield. They suc- 
ceeded in locating another promising 
claim, but this had been jumped by a 
party of rascals who had followed them 
from Silver City. This had occurred 
during his temporary absence and Spear 
had been killed trying to protect the 
property. Peter arrived just after the 
foul deed was done and, burning to 
avenge his partner, had driven off the, 
jumpers, killing or wounding them all. 

“T was knocked about a bit,” con- 
cluded Peter modestly, and placed Mrs. : 
Gracie’s hand on the scars of several old 
bullet and knife wounds. 

“Oh, Freddy!” she cried, aghast. “You 
must have been nearly killed!” 

“Tt was nothing,” he said. “I’m only 
mentioning it so you'll understand why 
I couldn’t come to meet you, why I 
couldn’t even write. I was too sick to 
do either. I had told a friend of mine 
who was coming down here to call at 
Tascosa for any mail and he brought 
me your last letter, but I wasn’t able to 
read it until long after you’d started.” 

He concluded his memorial by laying 
an extra rose on Freddy’s grave. 

“Our claim wasn’t worth much; I 
hadn’t the capital to work it and I 
wanted to come down here to see you as 
fast as I could. I was offered twenty 
thousand cash and I took it. I sent 
fifteen thousand of it to Spear’s only 
relative, a widowed sister who lives in 
Macon, Georgia.” 

“Freddy, how noble of you!” 

“Not at all,” said Peter. ‘She was 
entitled by law to poor Spear’s half, any- 
way. Of course we’d no regular partner- 
ship papers, nothing to prove her claim, 
but that didn’t make any difference. I 
only did what Spear would have done 
in the same circumstances. He had 
often spoken of his sister, what a hard 
time she had and how he wanted to help 
her. So I thought I’d send the extra 
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five, give her two thirds, instead of half. 
After all, it was Spear who found the 
claim and I owe more to him in lots of 
ways that I can ever repay. Besides, I’m 
a man and can work, while his poor sis- 
ter is an invalid. Don’t you think I did 
the right thing?” 

“Tm sure of it,” said Mrs. Gracie, 
squeezing his hand. “But I’m also sure 
that there aren’t very many who would 
have done it. It was noble of you, and 
I’m so proud of you, dear. I only wish 
your father could know this. I can’t 
tell you how happy you’ve made me. 
It’s just like a fairy tale.” 


HE eyed her in sudden alarm, but was 
reassured by her expression and her 
following words. 

“We all have a fairy story,” she said, 
“in our hearts that we hope will come 
true some day. And now mine has come 
true. Mr. Spear must have been a very 
good man, Freddy; a man of fine ideals 
and influence. You have changed, dear; 
I feel it in many ways. You’ve become 
a different person.” 

This was undeniably true. 

“So I’ve got five thousand dollars 
capital and I can turn my hand to most 
anything,” continued Peter. ‘Doctor 
Day told me what you should have told 
me—and he says you mustn’t go back 
East. That suits me, because I shouldn’t 
want to in any case.” 

“Nor I,” said Mrs. Gracie. ‘There 
is nothing there for me now but mem- 
ories I would rather try to forget.” 

“We had a fine lot of fair-weather 
friends,” he commented. ‘I suppose 
even Mrs. Lockwood—I can never think 
of her as aunt—failed you?” 

“She married again, Freddy, and 
moved to Boston. I haven’t heard from 
her nor Betty for a long time. They 
never liked me, you know, and they 
seemed to think I was responsible for 
all that had happened. No, I shouldn’t 
care to go back if I could. But, Freddy, 
you mustn’t let me stand in your way. 
We must consider what is best for your 
future. I’ve a little money saved from 
the wreck, enough to keep me in a place 
like this. And I think the Vickerses 
would be glad of a boarder. 
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“J should be well looked after, too, 
for I never met a kinder or more lovable 
girl than Julie. But it really doesn’t 
matter about me; most of my life is be- 
hind me while the best of yours is yet 
to come. I don’t want to be selfish or 
prove a handicap in any way. Now that 
I’ve seen you again—oh, I wish I could 
really see you!—and know that every- 
thing is all right 3 

“Such talk!” said Peter. “Do you 
think I’m ever going to part with you 
again? No, I’m back now for good and 
you’ve got to make the best of it. As 
for my future, it’s here, mother, in the 
West. This is the land of opportunity, 
the place where people—the best as well 
as the worst—are flocking to. The 
homesteaders will follow the cattle and 
some day the big herds and the free 
range will go, just as the Indian had to 
go. The railroads will come and we'll 
have a great industrial empire from coast 
to coast, from the Gulf to the line. 
That’s an economic law, mother, as sure 
to happen as you sit there. Anybody 
with vision can see it. And where an em- 
pire’s in the making, there are chances 
and opportunities for everybody who’s 
made of the right stuff. The tares will 
be killed out and the good wheat re- 
main.” 

Peter was surprised at his own elo- 
quence, his enthusiasm and conviction. 
He had never felt like this about any- 
thing for a long time. Of course he was 
only playing a réle, yet thoughts he had 
never put into words, of which perhaps 
he had never been conscious, were well- 
ing up and seeking outlet. 

“I’m glad you’re so convinced about 
this,” said Mrs. Gracie. “It was the 
way I felt, why I wanted you to come 
out here. And I must say that my own 
experience of the ‘wild West’ has been 
delightful. I never met kinder, more 
genuine people.” 

Peter smiled as he thought of some 
of the people he had met. No country, 
or section of a country, can justly claim 
a monopoly of virtue or even vice. He 
had learned that. There are good and 
bad everywhere the world over. 

“Well, where would you like to live?” 
he asked. “How about Arizona?” 
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“Any place where you are would be 
home, Freddy. Arizona is only a name 
to me, like every place since I left New 
York. Have you planned to go there? 
Is there a business opening?” 

“Not that I know of, more than any 
other place. But Nevada is too cold 
for you and Colorado won’t do. I’ve 
done with mining and there aren’t the 
same opportunities there now. I know 
a good bit about cattle and I figure do- 
ing something in that line. Arizona 
would be just the place and it would 
suit your health down to the ground.” 

“But couldn’t we find all that here, 
Freddy?” 

“In the Panhandle? Why—why, yes, 
I suppose so.” 

“You're sure it doesn’t matter to you, 
that you aren’t sacrificing any business 
prospect?” 

“No, I’m not. I haven’t any.” 

“Then if it doesn’t matter to you, I’d 
like to stay in Sagebrush, Freddy.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
GRIPPED BY CIRCUMSTANCES. 


N Sagebrush?” Peter managed to keep 

the perturbation out of his voice. “But 
why, mother?” 

“Because I think we should—for 
many reasons,” Mrs. Gracie replied. 
“You know how greatly we’re indebted 
to the Vickerses, but you don’t know all 
that Julie—I call her that—has done for 
me. I’ve always wished for a girl of 
my own, but no daughter could have 
been kinder. I’ve become very fond of 
her and I want to do all I possibly can 
to help her.” 

“Day told me something about what 
she’d done. Of course so far as money 
is able to square the account——° 

“She wouldn’t take it, Freddy. They 
aren’t that kind. What she has done 
for you—and Doctor Day says that if it 
hadn’t been for the nursing you got, you 
wouldn’t have pulled through—she did 
for my sake. And what she did for me 
wasn’t for the sake of payment. There 
are things that money can’t buy. She 
wouldn’t take money, but it could be 
done in-another way, and by helping her 
we should be helping ourselves.” 
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“How? I couldn’t pay board without 
working, and there’s nothing here in 
Sagebrush.” 

“But why couldn’t there be?” coun- 
tered Mrs. Gracie. “If there isn’t, it 
can’t be the fault of the place so much 
as the people. I believe that the two 
saloons have no fault to find with trade. 
If they can make a profit, why not a 
store like this?” 

“B-but surely you’re not suggesting 
that I should buy an interest in this 
place?” 

“Why not?” asked Mrs. Gracie. 
“Could you find a better chance for your 
knowledge and capital? Why should 
you go into the cattle business, some- 
thing you’ve never tried, when there’s a 
business you do know? After your ex- 
perience in that big Austin shop, you 
shouldn’t find much trouble here.” 

So Millar & Co. was a general store 
and he was supposed to know all about 
the business! Peter wanted to laugh, 
for he could always appreciate a joke on 
himself, however grim. He was begin- 
ning to perceive dimly what he had let 
himself in for, beginning to see that, 
rather than commanding the situation, 
inexorable circumstances were closing 
round him like a net and that, struggle 
as he might, there was no escape. 

That was life all over; just when you 
thought you were bossing the show, it 
proceeded to demonstrate what a trifling 
puppet you were. It had always a trick 
up its sleeve and it did not scruple to 
make even your loftiest emotions, your 
best impulses, the cause of your down- 
fall. Sentiment and nothing else had 
got him into this, and sentiment was 
using its illogical but powerful lever on 
Mrs. Gracie. 

“Success in Austin and success here 
are two entirely different propositions,” 
he said. “It takes more than knowing 
how to run a business, and you can’t 
run what doesn’t exist. This store never 
was a success nor the town either. I 
knew it over a dozen years ago—I mean 
I’ve heard about it for a long time— 
and it was always like this and it al- 
ways will be.” ~ : 

Mrs. Gracie laughed. 

“What about the vision you spoke 
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of? I can’t see this place, but I know 
its situation and I’ve talked with Doc- 
tor Day and others. The railroad is 
bound to come here some day soon, be- 
cause, if for no other reason, it’s the 
logical route. That fact is so well known 
that the natives have been content to sit 
down and wait for it. They have done 
nothing to hasten it, for the railroad 
follows trade just as trade follows the 
railroad.” 

“You're quite a student of political 
economy, mother.” 

She flushed. 

“Ym only repeating what I often 
heard my father say. He made his 
money in transportation, you know, but 
perhaps I’ve never told you that he was 
one of the first to start caravans over the 
old Santa Fe trail. Perhaps that’s an- 
other reason why I like this place. I 
don’t believe I’m stupid in business, 
Freddy, though your father always 
thought so. If I lost the fortune your 
grandfather left, it was due to sentiment, 
not business. There’s trading blood in 
my veins, just as there is in yours, and 
in the old days I often wished that 
women could go into business without 
losing caste. But now I’ve got none to 
lose.” 

“Do you mean you’d go into this busi- 
ness?” 

She nodded. 

“Naturally I couldn’t be of much use, 
but I’d do all I could,” she replied. “And 
I’m learning how to do without my eye- 
sight. I might help in some way and I 
couldn’t bear to be idle. I could put 
five thousand dollars in, and that, with 
yours, would make a nice working capi- 
tal.” 

“It’s one thing to risk mine, quite an- 
other to risk yours, mother. I couldn’t 
think of it.” 

“Where there’s no risk there’s no 
gain, Freddy. This is a legitimate risk 
and smaller than you’d find anywhere. 
There’s no reason in the world why 
people should go to other towns to be 
supplied 2 

“There’s a very good reason, mother 
—your old friend transportation. This 
isn’t Mobeetie——”’ 

“The saloons here have to pay the 
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freight, don’t they? And if they can 
make a profit by selling what aren’t 
necessaries, why not a general store? Mr. 
Vickers isn’t a business man and, I’m 
afraid, never will be. That this place 
has existed at all shows that there’s a 
real necessity for it. That’s obvious, of 
course. The ranchers roundabout 
wouldn’t go elsewhere if they were prop- 
erly catered for here, the nearest point.” 

“But Mr. Vickers isn’t the only in- 
habitant,” argued Peter. “If there’s such 
a profit to be made, why didn’t some- 
body else open a general store?” 

“You might apply that question every- 
where,”’ replied Mrs. Gracie, warming 
to the argument. “Why weren’t other 
men the first to open a store like Mr. 
Stewart’s in New York? Opportunity 
isn’t much good if you haven’t the eyes 
to see it nor the ability to use it. Nobody 
here seems to have the initiative or 
energy for anything, but drinking and 
gambling, but that doesn’t prove that 
Sagebrush is fit for nothing else. A town 
is what its citizens choose to make it. 
And nobody here has had your experi- 
ence in the general-store business, nobody 
but Miss Vickers.” 

“What experience has she had, out- 
side this place?” 

“She went to school in Tennessee and 
has been three years in a big St. Louis 
general store. She’s the only relative 
Mr. Vickers has. Her parents died when 
she was young and Mr. Vickers and his 
wife brought her up. Mrs. Vickers died 
last month and so Julie came back to 
take care of her uncle.” 

“And she put this idea into your 
head?” 

“She did not,” said Mrs. Gracie em- 
phatically. ‘She had no idea even that 
I had any money to invest. But she is 
a very able and clear-sighted girl and 
she sees the possibilities here. She gave 
up a good situation to come here and 
repay some of her uncle’s kindness. In 
later years, her aunt seemed to consider 
her an interloper—of course I’m telling 
you this in confidence—and that’s why 
she went away. She is devoted to Mr. 
Vickers. He owns this place; it is his 
home; he is old and none too well; and 
he doesn’t want to leave. So she is re- 
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maining. She has a little money of her 
own and she is going to try and make 
this place pay. 

“All she needs is help, Freddy,” Mrs. 
Gracie continued, “though she hasn’t 
asked for any, nor would she ask. But 
whether she gets any help or not, she 
is going to make the fight. With our 
capital and your added experience, I’m 
sure we could make that fight end in 
certain victory. And, apart from be- 
ing so deeply indebted to her, I believe 
we couldn’t find a better investment. So 
long as there’s nothing to take you any- 
where else, then there’s no reason in the 
world why we shouldn’t stay here. It 
answers every purpose.” 


HERE was a very good reason why 

they should not remain, though Peter 
dared not even hint it. To remain here 
permanently meant increasing the risk 
of meeting some one who knew Freddy 
and himself. It was too near Timberly 
for comfort, too near places where 
Freddy and he were known. Even news 
of the killing in the Golden Glory might 
leak through to Mrs. Gracie. He wanted 
to put a State or two between himself 
and those old haunts. But it was too 
late. He felt that. The net of his own 
weaving had closed on him. 

There was logic in all that Mrs. Gracie 
had said, while there could be none in 
any belated opposition of his. It would 
only serve to arouse suspicion. What 
valid excuse could he give for going 
elsewhere? Besides, her whole heart 
was set on remaining and her argument 
had found support in his own mind. She 
astonished him, enlisted his admiration. 
She was not the weak, futile creature he 
had thought. She might bend, but 
never break. Rid of her husband’s bul- 
lying, stultifying presence, the handicap 
of wasted sentiment, she was at last 
free to develop her own potentialities. 
Even blindness did not daunt her. 
Nothing could! In truth, she was an 
inspiration. 

Well, why not stay? After all, was 
there really any greater risk here than 
elsewhere? By wandering about, was 
he not more likely to meet some one who 
had known Freddy or himself than by 
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remaining here where neither was known? 
He was a gambler anyway, much of a 
fatalist. What was to be would be, de- 
spite all human endeavor. If the gods 
had decreed against his deception, then 
it would fail no matter where he went 
or what precautions he took. 

Miss Vickers came in at this point 
with some message for Mrs. Gracie. 
Peter had seen very little of Miss Julie 
since becoming convalescent, no more 
than an occasional glimpse. She looked 
tired, overworked, as indeed she might 
be, considering her extra duties. A well- 
built girl, it must take much to tire 
her. No exotic bloom this, but a hardy 
prairie flower with the added charm and 
attraction that the pruning and cultiva- 
tion of the city can give. He revived 
the impression she had evoked at their 
first meeting, the impression of whole- 
someness, sweetness, spirits, energy. 
This, rather than any physical claim to 
beauty, was the memory he carried of 
her. 

“Don’t go, Julie,” said Mrs. Gracie. 
“Come in and stay. Freddy and I have 
been discussing this matter of the shop. 
I’ve told him all about it and what I 
said to you this morning about want- 
ing to invest in it.” 

The girl flushed painfully. 

“But, Mrs. Gracie, I wouldn’t hear of 
it,’ she declared. “I really meant what 
I said. It is awfully kind of you—I 
appreciate it more than I can say—but I 
couldn’t allow you to put in a penny. I 
hope your son doesn’t think that—that 
I have——” 

“That you’ve been persuading or co- 
ercing me?” Mrs. Gracie laughed. ‘Oh, 
dear, no; nothing like that. Sit down, 
my dear, and let us discuss the whole 
matter. It’s purely a business proposi- 
tion and we’re trying to help ourselves 
as much as you. You see, Freddy n 
And she proceeded to relate the gist of 
her recent talk with Peter. 

The girl sat bolt upright, hands in lap, 
the picture of uncertainty and many con- 
flicting emotions. In the first place, it 
was evident that she had had no idea 
that “Freddy” possessed five thousand 
cents, let alone dollars. Nobody had. 
Like all gamblers, he was his own bank 
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and the bulk of his “roll,” in big bills, 
was in a pocket that might have escaped 
even a deliberate search. Secondly, it 
was clear that she had no great opinion 
of this young man, though careful to 
keep that fact from his “mother.” But 
she could not keep it from Peter him- 
self; he had sensed it before this and 
the reason was obvious. 

She did not take Freddy at his 
mother’s valuation, this quite apart 
from any rumor the town may have 
heard of him. Actions speak louder than 
words and, however Mrs. Gracie had ex- 
plained the conduct of her son, both Doc- 
tor Day and this girl put their own con- 
struction on it. It was clear that this 
girl had become very fond of Mrs. Gra- 
cie, she who had never known a mother’s 
love, and that she resented Freddy’s 
treatment of her. She had been reared 
in a country where men, whatever their 
failings, were not mother’s pets and 
spoiled darlings. In spite of her natural 
sweetness, the practical sympathy she 
had displayed, something of all this had 
shown in her eyes, if not manner, when- 
ever they had met those of Peter. And 
now she looked at him almost with 
veiled hostility and dislike. 

“Really it’s very kind of you, Mrs. 
Gracie,” she repeated mechanically, 
when the other had finished. “It’s very 
kind of you both, but I couldn’t allow 
you to put your money in such a gam- 
ble.” 


“But we want to, Julie, and it will 
be far less of a gamble with the extra 
capital and Freddy’s help. With his ex- 
perience and yours 2» 

“J really don’t want any help, Mrs. 
Gracie. Id far rather attempt it alone.” 

If anything further were needed to de- 
cide Peter, this was it. Though her op- 
position could only be directed at 
Freddy’s character, as she imagined it, 
he felt it a personal thing. It annoyed 
him, roused’ the combative spirit that 
had seldom needed a spur. 

“TI suppose you mean,” he challenged, 
“that you'd be better off without my 
help? You think I’d only make a failure 
of the venture?” 

She colored and her eyes showed her 
resentment. At least looks could not be- 
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tray her to Mrs. Gracie. He was taking 
a mean advantage of her. He knew that, 
for his mother’s sake, she could not say 
what she really thought. 

“Julie,” said Mrs. Gracie quickly, “I 
haven’t told you yet why Freddy left 
that Austin firm. He did so of his own 
accord, though they wished him to stay. 
It had nothing to do with lack of ability 
on his part. No, Freddy, let me con- 
tinue! I think Julie may have got a 
wrong impression about some things. I 
must tell her why you left and about 
poor Mr. Spear. bY 

Peter squirmed in mind and spirit. 
There was no stopping her. She was 
on edge to display the hitherto drab 
Freddy in all his bright new colors of 
valor and virtue. She was eager to vin- 
dicate him, remove the false impression 
created by the conspiracy of circum- 
stance. She omitted nothing, especially 
the noble donation to the widowed sister 
of the mythical Mr. Spear. Her eager- 
ness and her pride were pathetic. 


PEt ER perspired in silence. Any 

further attempt to stem the torrent 
might arouse suspicion. He dared not 
look at the girl. What did she think of it 
allP At the time, it had seemed a most 
plausible and convincing narrative, one 
to which he had devoted much care and 
thought, but this audience wasn’t a de- 
voted mother only too anxious to be- 
lieve the best. He stole a glance at the 
girl; her eyes were lowered, her hands 
lying passively in her lap. He could 
read nothing. 

But when Mrs. Gracie had finished, 
Julie bent over and kissed her. 

“It must be wonderful to have a son 
like that,” she said gently, as though 
Peter were not present. “Of course I 
never doubted his capability. It wasn’t 
that at all. I was thinking naturally that 
if I attempted the thing alone, then, if it 
failed, no one else could suffer. I don’t 
want anybody to pay for my mistakes, 
especially you. I have to take this risk, 
but you don’t. You could find a far 
better investment for your money in lots 
of other places.” 

“T don’t think so,” said Peter, with 
what he considered a profound air. “I’ve 
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been looking out for an opening in my 
old line, some place where a good trade 
could be worked up. I think this is it. 
Even if my mother hadn’t happened to 
come here, I should probably have se- 
lected Sagebrush eventually. Naturally 
I'd rather buy an interest in an old- 
established business, have its good will, 
than start in opposition. I see no rea- 
son why we shouldn’t develop it. There 
isn’t the competition that there is in 
Tascosa and Mobeetie and the town is 
the natural center of a good market.” 

“There!” exclaimed Mrs. Gracie, quite 
oblivious of the fact that he was merely 
repeating most of her own words. “I 
knew that a trained business man like 
Freddy would see the possibilities. Be- 
sides, any other place hasn’t you, Julie. 
I don’t want to leave you and now 
there’s no reason why I should. And 
you don’t really want me to go, do you? 
I will try not to be a burden——” 

“Oh, if vou’re going to put it that 
way But, Mrs. Gracie, I know that 
yowre simply doing this out of kind- 
ness. I don’t want you to feel any 
indebtedness” 

“Not to the extent of sinking all our 
capital in a hopeless investment,” put in 
Peter. ‘I’m grateful for all you’ve done, 
Miss Vickers, but I’m a hard-headed 
business man. And this is simply a 
business proposition.” 

“There!’? exclaimed Mrs. Gracie. 
“Freddy puts it in just the right way. 
And, Julie, you kzow it’s a good in- 
vestment. You see the possibilities like 
Freddy. You believe in the future of 
Sagebrush. You know you do.” 

The girl’s eyes glowed. It was clear 
that this was a matter very near her 
heart, that the offer of such financial 
backing, if not Freddy’s services, had 
come as a godsend. 

“Yes, I do,” she replied. “I don’t see 
why it shouldn’t go ahead if it got a 
good push. The people seem to have 
got stuck in a rut, to be hypnotized by 
the fortunes they’re going to make when 
the railroad comes. There never has 
been any serious attempt to make any- 
thing of the town; there has been no one 
to give them a lead, stir them up. 

“My uncle’s still trying to sell crino- 
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lines he bought over a dozen years ago. 
He doesn’t see why women shouldn’t 
wear them, nor the men frilled shirts. 
He has got other stuff that he bought 
before the war. What was good enough 
in his day is good enough now. He 
doesn’t believe in ‘new-fangled contrap- 
tions.’ Most of his stock is like that, 
either out of date or totally unsuitable. 
And then he has never been able to buy 
in large quantities or benefit by cash 
discount, and he gives credit to any 
one. He’s a dear, but he’s not a busi- 
ness man. He’s not like Tim Scoby of 
the Lone Star, who’s rather too much of 
a business man. 

“Apart from that,” she continued, “T 
think the town has suffered from being 
near this unsettled territory they call No 
Man’s Land. When it has been decided 
which State really owns it, and it can’t 
go on in this absurd way forever, it 
should help things a whole lot. The 
Bargendy gang will then be sent about 
its business. As things are now, they 
seem to do pretty much as they please 
and there’s no law to deal with them. 
I believe they’ve kept a good many de- 
cent people from settling here.” 

“J thought the rangers were moving 
up here,” said Peter. 

She shrugged. 

“When they do come, their head- 
quarters will be in Mobeetie and they 
could make no attempt to police No 
Man’s Land. it would take an army to 
do that. It isn’t so much what this 
man Bargendy has done, where Sage- 
brush is concerned, as the bad influence 
of such a place as his. Everybody here 
seems to be afraid of offending Lon Bar- 
gendy and fear isn’t any incentive to 
trade. As my uncle says, what’s the 
use of buying a lot of costly stuff if Bar- 
gendy should come along, help himself 
and forget to pay for it?” 

“Tsn’t there a town marshal?” asked 
Peter. 

“There isn’t a town anything.” She 
smiled. “Not a marshal anyway since 
Jake Williams died. Nobody seems anx- 
ious for any job, especially that one. 
There’s Sam Biggart, of course; he was 
deputy under Williams and he’s the local 
keeper of the peace—within distinct 
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limits. You see, Williams died of lead 
poisoning, as they call it here, and Big- 
gart isn’t anxious to become his official 
successor. Williams was shot by one 
of Bargendy’s men, just as you were 
shot, Mr. Gracie. Biggart is all right 
at talking and quelling any local dis- 
turbance, but he’s conspicuously silent 
or absent if Bargendy’s men come to 
town and start any real trouble. It’s 
funny in a way how they try to ap- 
point him marshal and how he declines 
to be elected. Everybody thinks it’s a 
fine job for somebody else.” 

“But you don’t think there will be 
any trouble, do you?” asked Mrs. Gracie 
anxiously. “And the shooting of Freddy 
was an accident, I understand, the ir- 
responsible action of a drunken man. 
This person Bergendy doesn’t make a 
practice of coming here and causing trou- 
ble.” 

“Oh, no,” said the girl. “I haven’t 
even seen him since I came home. I’m 
sure Mr. Bargendy is quite peaceful so 
long as no one interferes with him. And 
certainly no one in Sagebrush does. But 
when some of the cow-punchers from the 
neighboring ranches come to town, and 
Bargendy’s men happen to be here too 
—— _ Well, there may be serious trouble 
some day. 

“There’s no feud—it hasn’t come to 
that yet—but they think Bargendy could 
tell a lot about their cattle losses, and 
yet those losses aren’t serious enough for 
the owners to try and get proof by con- 
certed action. Besides, Bargendy has 
such a reputation—and followers like 
that Ullman—that even the most reck- 
less puncher, unless he was drunk, would 
think twice before coming to an open 
break. But all that has nothing to do 
with us.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Gracie. “But it’s all 
the better to have a man like Freddy at 
your back.” 

Miss Vickers smiled faintly. 

“This matter of Bargendy will adjust 
itself,” said Peter. “It’s natural to every 
frontier settlement. Progress, advancing 
civilization ‘vill deal with Bargendy and 
his kind. de isn’t our affair. And I 
don’t hold a drunk man responsible for 
his actions. I don’t believe in all this 
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only argument.” 

“Quite right,” said Mrs. Gracie. “And 
if those men know what you can do 
when forced to it, Freddy, how single- 
handed you fought and overcame those 
desperadoes who murdered poor Mr. 
Spear, there will be no danger of you be- 
ing molested.” 

“T—I shouldn’t want that to become 
generally known,” said Peter hastily. 
“Tt would seem too much like bragging. 
I hope that you and Miss Vickers will 
say nothing about it.” 

“Why, it’s something to be proud of!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Gracie. “I know your 
peaceful nature, Freddy. You were 
never a trouble hunter. But you are a 
lion when roused. You’ve proved that. 
There are times when one must fight, 
when there is no honorable alternative. 
And the surest way to have peace is for 
others to know that you’re not afraid to 
face any odds in order to secure it. I’m 
sure Julie prefers to have that kind of 
man at her back, one she knows she can 
rely on in every kind of trouble and 
emergency.” 

“Of course,” said Julie, as she looked 
at the “lion.” She smiled. It was a 
smile of pity and sympathy for Mrs. 
Gracie, of pity and contempt for Peter. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE VENTURE LAUNCHED. 


COWARD and a braggart, a loafer 
~ and a waster, a mother’s darling 
who, having squandered most of her 
money, had now come and fastened him- 
self on her like a leech for the sake of 
her remaining capital! An exploiter of 
women who intended exploiting Julie 
Vickers! Such was the verdict of the 
town in general. 

“He’s goin’ to have a bang-up store; 
he’s puttin’ in half the capital Why, 
dang it all, he ain’t got nothin’ to put 
in, not even common sense! It’s his 
ma’s money, and what ain’t hers is Miss 
Julie’s.” 

Thus said Sam Biggart to the citizens 
of Sagebrush gathered in the forum, 
otherwise known as the Come Inn, where 
all public questions were discussed by 
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the better element over checkers, drinks, 
and cards. 

“We thought first-off he wasn’t heeled 
when Ullman crowded him,” continued 
Mr. Biggart, “but, lands’ sakes, he had 
three guns onto him! Ain’t that right, 
‘Doodah?’ Three guns, and he was 
scart plumb to death to draw ary a 
one.” 

“Vell,” said “Pretzels” Stein, the pro- 
prietor, “he ain’d der only feller. How 
aboud yourself, Sam? I don’d see you 
drawing noddings but your breath ven 
Bargendy’s men iss around.” 

“J ain’t no three-gun man nor even 
two,” said Biggart defensively, as a laugh 
went up. “I don’t pretend to be, though 
I guess I can handle any of the local 
talent. But it ain’t my job to go after 
fellers like Flash Ullman——” 

“Tis so, Sam,” broke in “Pod” Tup- 
man, of the local freight station, thus 
renewing an argument that never slum- 
bered. ‘You was elected unanimously 
to Williams’ office 2 

“TJ was not! I wasn’t open for no 
election and there wasn’t none.” 

“Tt don’t matter,” said Tupman. “It 
was done autermatically. You, bein’ his 
dep’ty, become the marshal autermati- 
cally when Jake cashed in. That’s what 
youre paid for——” 

“T ain’t paid for nothin’ of the kind! 
A dep’ty I was and a dep’ty I remain. 
You can’t make me nothin’ else. And 
a dep’ty only does what his superior, the 
marshal, tells him—not what every mule 
wrangler tells him. A dep’ty is a dep’ty, 
and a marshal is a marshal, and their 
dooties are separate and distinct as de- 
fined by the Constitootion of these yere 
United States.” 

“Showin’ the Bargendy crowd that 
this town ain’t No Man’s Land, where 
they can do as they blame please, don’t 
appear to be one of your dooties?” re- 
marked Tvpman. 

“Tt does not,” agreed Biggart heartily. 
“Not a dep’ty, Pod. A dep’ty, on his 
own responsibility, dassen’t do certain 
things; he can only keep the peace among 
the local citizens. But when it comes 
to furrin’ relations, wrastlin’ with citi- 
zens of another town, county or State, 
then it’s up to the marshal or sheriff. 
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That’s the law, Pod. I’m only a dep’ty 
and my hands is tied.” 

“Ve offer to unloose dem, Sam,” said 
Stein generously. ‘“Ve’ve been offering, 
even insisting on, it for some dime. 
Maybe if you could oudshoot der citizens 
of der oder towns, like you can dis one, 
it vould make a difference, hein?” 

“Nothin’ of the kind. I ain’t afeared 
of Bargendy’s men. But the law is the 
law. I’m a dep’ty and you can’t make 
me nothin’ else. It ain’t my fault if 
there’s no marshal. I do my dooty and 
you’d oughter do yourn. There’s plenty 
of you gents to fill the bill.” 

“TJ would in a minute,” said Tupman, 
“if I wasn’t busy night and day at the 
freight office.” 

Half a dozen others explained how 
they were equally rushed. 

“Why not elect Freddy to the job?” 
suggested a voice. ‘He'll have plenty 
of time and, accordin’ to his ma, he’s 
a holy terror when he gits started. He 
killed half a dozen fellers worsen Ull- 
man, up in the Nevada mountains.” 

“Hfa-ha!” laughed Biggart. “And he 
don’t want to take no advantage of a 
drunk man. In course, Ullman didn’t 
know what he was doing when he plugged 
him. Ain’t that right, Doodah?” 

Doctor Day, glass in hand, raised his 
eyes from the checkerboard. 

“Boys,” he said, “you know, of course, 
that we don’t want any of this talk to 
reach Mrs. Gracie. So far as we’re con- 
cerned, Freddy is all that she thinks him. 
Miss Julie’s playing up to the game like 
a major and she’s staking more than any 
of us. And, boys, maybe Freddy will 
turn out all right. A man’s past isn’t his 
future, and maybe, if it comes to that, 
none of us has got much of a past to 
brag about. I'll tell you one thing: 
It’s a fact that he’s got a collection of 
old bullet and knife wounds fit for a 
museum. I’ve seen them.” 

“We ain’t doubtin’ it,” said Biggart. 
“Mebbe you found a rope mark round 
his neck, too? From all accounts, I 
guess quite a lot of folks was real anxious 
to kill Freddy. The p’int is that he 
didn’t give no wounds, and the Bible 
says it’s better to give than receive. We 
know what he is. He’s filled his ma up 
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with a lot of lies after lettin’ Ullman 
crowd him the way he done. If that 
had ’a’ be’n me and Ullman——” 

“Yes, we know what you’d have done, 
Sam,” said Day. ‘Anyway, we’re go- 
ing to give Freddy a chance. I think 
he means to turn over a new leaf, and 
with his mother’s money and Miss Julie’s 
experience, you don’t know how he may 
pan out. But whatever happens, Mrs. 
Gracie mustn’t be told the truth about 
him. I think it would kill her.” 

“Oh, that pore lone female womern 
will learn nothin’ but the best from me,” 
assured Biggart, and the others heartily 
agreed. “It’s just a leetle joke between 
Freddy and us. And mebbe we can drap 
a hint to him that none of his old monkey 
tricks will go here, specially with Miss 
Julie.” 

“T think he understands that already,” 
said Day. “I honestly believe he means 
to do well. As for Miss Julie, she’s 
not the kind that anybody could fool. 
She’s willing, for the sake of Mrs. Gracie, 
to give Freddy his chance—and she isn’t 
forgetting that it’s her chance, too. 
Boys, we’ve got to do all we can to make 
this venture of hers a success. It may 
mean the beginning of a new era for 
Sagebrush.” 

“We don’t want no new era,” piped 
“Uncle Joe” Sidebottom, pillar of the 
bar and doyen of the loafers. ‘The kind 
that ‘Pop’ Vickers sells is all right. We 
don’t want no new nothin’. This yere 
town is good enough as she is; nothin’ 
ain’t changed since I knowed it fifteen 
years back—’cept the liquor, which is 
gittin’? wuss—and I hope nothin’ will be 
done to spile it.” 

“JT got more work than I can attend 
to as it is,’ said Tupman. “TI hope Miss 
Julie ain’t thinkin’ of importin’ piannies 
and sich.” 

“There ain’t no use tryin’ to force 
nater,” said Biggart. “A town has got 
to grow nateral. We may be a bit slow, 
accordin’ to St. Louis ideas, but we're 
sure. Yes, sir, we’re sure. I think Miss 
Julie’s makin’ a big mistake. Howsom- 
ever, it ain’t her money, and if she im- 
ports some proper chawin’ tobaccer in- 
stead of what Pop sells—I’ll bet it’s off’n 
the same plug that Washington chawed 
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real benefit. And I wouldn’t mind 
neither gittin’ me a flannel shirt that 
could be washed once a year ’thout it 
shrinkin’ to the size of a pen wiper.” 

“T suppose,” said Day gravely, “it’s 
from the same piece of flannel that Na- 
poleon wore when crossing the Dela- 
ware.” 

“Tt mought be,” agreed Biggart. 


T was questionable if Julie herself be- 

lieved that the capital Peter intended 
putting in was really his own; certainly 
she doubted it just as she doubted his 
other qualifications. Yet whatever she 
might doubt or disbelieve, it never crossed 
her mind for a moment that he was not 
Freddy Gracie, no matter what else he 
might be. 

No one in Sagebrush suspected that, 
nor was there any valid reason why they 
should. Nor did she doubt that Freddy, 
whatever his past conduct or attitude, 
really cared for his mother. No simu- 
lation, however adroit, could have es- 
caped her eyes, eyes now doubly keen 
on Mrs. Gracie’s behalf, and she could 
see what the latter could not. Love 
spoke in Peter’s glance, in his every ac- 
tion, and the knowledge of this was the 
determining factor in her decision. 

Peter spoke of it in privacy to her. 

“T haven’t been all that I might have 
been, Miss Vickers, and, as I dare say 
you guess, I’m not the paragon my 
mother thinks me. I suppose few sons 
are. But since discovering she was blind 
like this and learning all that she’s been 
through I suppose you know our 
family history?” 

“Something. Your mother told me in 
confidence that she wasn’t a widow. And 
what she didn’t tell me, I guessed.” 

“Even about me?” 

She nodded, eying him steadily with 
that blend of pity and contempt he found 
secretly amusing, yet so hard to bear. 

“She never said anything but the best 
about you,” the girl replied. “But, if 
we're to be partners, I must tell you 
that I’ve no illusions concerning you, 
Mr. Gracie. I don’t believe for a mo- 
ment the excuses and explanations you 
offered her.” 
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“Well,” said Peter, “perhaps that 
doesn’t really matter. What does matter 
to me is that she believes.” 

“It matters to me, too,” retorted the 
girl, color in her cheeks. ‘Yes, I dare 
say you can do without my good opin- 
ion, just as I can do without yours——” 

“But you have my good opinion, Miss 
Vickers.” Peter smiled at her over 
hunched knees. “How could you help 
having it? When I think of all you’ve 
done for me——” 

“Not for you, Mr. Gracie.” 

“Yes, I know it was for my mother’s 
sake, but that doesn’t leave me less in- 
debted or grateful.” 

“There’s nothing I wouldn’t do for 
your mother, Mr. Gracie. You needn’t 
be afraid that she’ll ever learn from me 
what a—a——” 

“Don’t bother to say it!” broke in 
Peter. “I'll take the compliment for 
granted. But whatever I may have been, 
I’m going to be different. I am, hon- 
estly and truly, Miss Vickers. Just give 
me the chance. If the leopard can’t 
change his spots, he can at least express 
contrition. And, after all, is it his fault 
if he’s born with them, doesn’t acquire 
them like the measles?” 

“That’s a poor excuse.” 

“They say a poor excuse is better 
than none. But seriously, I ask you to 
believe that my mother’s happiness means 
everything to me and that I'll do any- 
thing to keep her good opinion.” 

Julie’s eyes softened, though her man- 
ner did not change. 

“TI do believe that, Mr. Gracie. Per- 
haps I’m a fool, but I do. And it would 
be a terrible world if we never got an- 
other chance. And all of us are chang- 
ing every day for good or ill. There’s 
really no reason why, in the long run, 
you shouldn’t make your mother’s false 
opinion of you the true one.” 

“And yours, too?” 

“My opinion doesn’t matter, as you 
said. It has got nothing to do with it. 
Besides, my opinion isn’t a false one.” 

“Well,” said Peter amiably, “there’s 
nothing like having a frank understand- 
ing, knowing just what we think of each 
other. It will save mistakes and mis- 
understandings. I think the best of you, 
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you the worst of me, and we'll start on 
that basis.” 

“You’ve no right to say that,” she re- 
torted, flushing. “Certainly my opin- 
ion of you isn’t very high, for which 
you’ve no one to blame but yourself, but 
if it was the worst, I shouldn’t be asso- 
ciating in business with you even to 
please your mother.” 

“J don’t see where you got your opin- 


ion of me. What do you really know 
about me?” 
“Perhaps nothing, perhaps  every- 


thing,” she replied enigmatically, and re- 
fused to pursue the matter further. 


]F he knew nothing at all about the 

business of a general store, he knew 
how to effectually conceal that lack of 
knowledge. He was not an expert poker 
player for nothing and the ability to 
carry through the biggest bluff with the 
utmost sang-froid now stood him in good 
stead. 

Moreover, he was aided by the fact 
that Julie never doubted that he knew 
at least the rudiments of the business, 
however inefficient the Austin firm may 
have found him. Added to this was a 
keen wit, sharpened by half a dozen 
years in New York and the sort of life 
he had led, to say nothing of practical 
experience as a freight handler. 

After a secret study of some old cata- 
logs, he was ready to discuss hardware, 
haberdashery, furniture and_ stationery 
with anybody, and in the matter of 
parting innocently with special knowl- 
edge, the girl was as clay in his experi- 
enced hands. An adroit supposition that 
cloaked a leading question and she would 
pour out all he wished to know, mention- 
ing wholesale firms and this or that, 
technical trade talk, while he nodded 
gravely, put in an appropriate word or 
gesture, or touched on some imaginary 
experience with Millar & Co. She was 
an enthusiast, in command of the busi- 
ness in all its details, and only too eager 
to instill some of her keenness and reso- 
lution into the weak and errant Freddy. 

She was surprised and gratified by his 
quick perception and a hard common 
sense with which she had not credited 
him, a seeing with her eye to eye of the 
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many problems that confronted them. 
His views were as modern as her own, 
as prudent yet ambitious, while his 
knowledge of local necessities, the actual 
handling and shipping of goods to places 
like Sagebrush, was more profound. 
Also, he astonished her by a generosity 
and delicacy of feeling when it came to 
discussing the articles of partnership. 

“T don’t want to hurt my uncle’s feel- 
ings,” she said, broaching a matter that 
had caused her much worry. “I’ve saved 
a thousand dollars and he’s quite will- 
ing that I should take over the business 
and do whatever I think best. Indeed, 
he will be only too glad to get the bur- 
den off his shoulders. At the same time, 
I shouldn’t wish him to think he was a 
failure, that his ideas and methods are 
out of date, that he’s being pushed aside 
and is only fit for the scrap heap. That 
would be as untrue as it would be cruel. 
He built up this business, such as it is, 
and his whole interest is here.” 

“I understand,” said Peter. ‘And he 
has an asset that can’t be bought and 
that we can’t do without—a name for 
honesty and fair dealing. There’s more 
to a business than capital and good will.” 

“Ym so glad you understand that, Mr. 
Gracie. I—1i thought then that his name 
could remain, he be the Vickers of the 
new firm instead of me. It would mean 
so much to him, make him think he 
really was necessary.” 

“But there’s no need to change the 
name at all,” said Peter. ‘Apart from 
anything else, it would be very foolish 
to give up a valuable trade name like 
that.” He spoke as though John Vickers 
were a name like A. T. Stewart and the 
little one-horse store an emporium of 
national renown, instead of being noted 
chiefly for its antiquated and unservice- 
able goods. 

“We don’t want to lose a well-known 
name like that, Miss Vickers, and there’s 
no reason why we should. My mother 
and I, your uncle and you, we’re equal 
partners, share and share alike. And 
Mr. Vickers remains nominal head of 
the show.” 

She caught her breath. 

“Oh, but that isn’t fair! It’s far too 
generous. We didn’t expect, we shouldn’t 
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wish anything like that. You and your 
mother are furnishing practically all the 
capital.” 

“We're all furnishing something. If 
two heads are better than one, then four 
should be better than two. A perfectly 
fair bargain, Miss Vickers.” 

She bit her lip, shook her head and 
looked away. 

“You—vou’ve seen the books. You 
know what the good will is really worth, 
what we owe. I know why your mother 
is doing this—but I don’t know why you 
are.” 

“T do whatever mamma tells me,” said 
Peter. ‘“That’s why.” 

She shook her head again and looked 
at him with a baffled expression in which 
a variety of emotions sought for mastery. 
Clearly Freddy was becoming something 
of an enigma. But he had made an aus- 
picious start, a distinct advance in her 
good graces, even against her will. 

Decidedly there was something very 
attractive about him. She had recognized 
that from the first, most unwillingly. 
She liked his smile, his sad yet humorous 
eyes. Attractive, yes. No wonder his 
reputation with women was what it was. 
She must be on her guard. Yet was it 
not mainly rumor and was not rumor a 
proverbial liar? Could one pretend so 
convincingly to qualities one did not 
possess? And perhaps the most con- 
vincing thing about Freddy was a sug- 
gestion of latent strength she had surely 
never expected to find. 

Indeed, it was more than a sugges- 
tion, more than latent, more than a hint 
in manner and bearing. It was stamped 
on his face, and one’s face, she had been 
told, carries to the discerning eye the 
indelible story of one’s life. This was 
not the face she had expected to find, 
this not the record of weakness, vicious- 
ness, self-indulgence. 

Was it possible she had misjudged 
Freddy, that all he had told his mother 
was true? No, that could not be. There 
was a limit to credulity. He was no 
hero. He had demonstrated his coward- 
ice in the presence of that bully Ullman. 
She had seen it for herself. She only 
imagined his face showed strength and 
resolution, perhaps because she wished 
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it did. There was really no going by 
appearances. She remembered seeing in 
St. Louis a most depraved and notorious 
criminal who looked like the pictures of 
Sir Galahad. 

“But I do believe he means well,” she 
concluded to herself. “And every one is 
afraid of that man Ullman. That doesn’t 
prove he’s a coward.” 

On her knees that night, she prayed 
that the new venture might be a success 
and that Freddy would turn out all right 
—purely for Mrs. Gracie’s sake, of 
course, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
PREVARICATOR’S PROGRESS. 


PETER and Mrs. Gracie had taken up 
permanent residence with the Vick- 
erses, this being the logical outcome of 
the partnership, though he had purposed 
having quarters elsewhere For he knew 
the world and considered it better to 
keep his association witb Julie strictly on 
a business footing. In this. however, he 
had been overruled, not only by Mrs. 
Gracie, but the Vickerses themselves. 

To begin with, there was no sense in 
paving board elsewhere for less conven- 
ience and comfort, no reason why he 
should be separated from his mother or 
she from Julie. He would be needed 
early and late at the store, and Mr. 
Vickers, especially in view of his infirmi- 
ties, would be only too glad to have a 
young man on the premises. When 
Peter still extolled the virtues of a room 
down by the mule barns, Julie spoke 
sharply. 

“Of course if you prefer to go there, if 
you think you’d be more comfortable 
—-it’s immaterial to me, of course, but I 
think you should stay here for your 
mother’s sake.” 

“Instead of leaving for your sake?” 

“T don’t understand, Mr. Gracie.” 

‘Well, I didn’t think I was the sort 
you’d care to have around permanently, 
and probably the town doesn’t think so 
either. Considering your opinion of me 
as a——” 

“Tm not concerned with what the 
town may think. And, as we’ve already 
agreed, my opinion has nothing to do 
with it.” 
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“But I don’t wish you to sacrifice 
yourself unnecessarily, put up with my 
company more than you have to.” 

“Oh, I don’t intend to, Mr. Gracie. 
Whether you go or stay won’t make any 
difference in that respect. Apart from 
the question of your mother, I think 
your place is here. We shall soon have 
plenty of goods really worth stealing 
and all the thieves aren’t with Mr. Bar- 
gendy. It wold make us feel so safe 
to have one whose exploits in Nevada 
are a deterrent to evildoers.” 

“Vou needn’t rub it in,” said Peter. 
“J know you don’t believe that yarn. 
I guess nobody believes it but my mother. 
1 may as well admit that I’m a man of 
peace, not war. You needn’t count on 
me ever doing any shooting. The fact 
is I’ve got a sort of horror of firearms.” 

“J gathered as much,” she replied 
dryly. “But there should be no occasion 
for a display of valor behind the counter 
of a store. I wasn’t serious about the 
thieves. Anyway, I know how to use 
my uncle’s shotgun if you don’t. I really 
think you’d be safer here than at the 
mule barns. Some of those teamsters 
are very rough when they get drunk. 
I’ve known them to slap a man when 
really provoked.” 

“You needn’t laugh at me,” said 
Peter. “Everybody can’t be a gun 
fighter like Ullman, and I don’t see any- 
thing heroic in it either.” 

“It depends how you look at it,” she 
replied. ‘I forget that you’re city bred. 
You’ve been reared in a place where 
men are paid to protect you, while out 
here a man has to protect himself. And 
so it seems strange to me to find a man 
afraid of firearms. Here, it is about 
the first thing a man learns. I don’t see 
anything at all heroic about people like 
Uliman and Bargendy or that notorious 
person they call ‘The Lightnin’ Bug.’ 
They are merely criminals who use their 
skill for their own bad ends.” 

“JY wouldn’t bracket that fellow with 
these two, Miss Vickers. I know some- 
thing about him and, from all accounts, 
he isn’t such a bad sort. A professional 
gambler isn’t in Bargendy’s class And 
they say he’s a straight gambler. too.” 

“Well,” she replied, “it seems to me 
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that such gambling is only thieving un- 
der another name. A professional like 
that, even if he plays straight, has so 
much skill that there can be nothing fair 
about it. I think it’s the same with 
proficiency with firearms. But that 
shouldn’t mean that there’s anything 
fundamentally wrong with either. Of 
course it’s the abuse of everything that 
counts. 

“The law will be brought in here, just 
as the wilderness was won, by men who 
know how to shoot. It’s the only way it 
can be brought in. A gun muzzle has 
always had to march ahead of civiliza- 
tion, back up the Bible. And I tell you, 
Mr. Gracie, I only wish there was one of 
those men in Sagebrush right now. It 
would do more toward bringing real peace 
and progress than all the pacific talk 
and intentions in the world.” 


PETER knew the truth of this opinion. 

It was being proved in towns and 
counties by marshals and sheriffs whose 
reputation for quick and accurate shoot- 
ing meant more with the refractory ele- 
ment than any abstract penal code. His 
own unsurpassed reputation in this re- 
spect, if he came out officially on the 
side of law and order, would have a most 
salutary effect. Yet, of course, he dare 
not breathe his real name. 

“Well,” he said, maybe one of these 
men who can shoot will show up in the 
person of one of these rangers they’re 
talking about.” 

“T expect it’s the only sort who will,” 
she retorted. ‘Sagebrush hasn’t any of 
its own. That type of man has passed 
on, if he ever was here. There’s nothing 
here to attract him. We’re supposed to 
be a town of rabbits, half asleep or dead. 
It should be called ‘Cottontail’ instead 
of Sagebrush. But maybe we can awake 
some civic pride, attract or rouse up a 
real leader.” 

If there was a message, a hope, a spur 
for Peter in these words, he did not ap- 
pear to see it. 

Methodically he set about obviating, 
so far as care and forethought were able, 
the chance discovery of his real name. 
This entailed the loss of Mustard Plas- 
ter, for the horse’s distinctive markings 
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might be recognized by some chance vis- 
itor or at least arouse curious inquiry. 
None but Peter knew what it cost him 
to part with the animal that helped to 
save his life on more than one occasion 
and whose courage and fidelity outranked 
that of any human he had known. 

And those who knew only the frosty- 
eyed gambler and gun fighter would have 
been considerably surprised had they 
witnessed his secret farewell to the geld- 
ing. Outwardly he spoke of the ani- 
mal with indifference, as he sold him to 
a wandering horse dealer who, he had 
taken the precaution of first learning, was 
traveling south. 

“T got him off a gambler in Colorado,” 
he volunteered, thus blocking one line of 
inquiry should the horse happen to be 
recognized subsequently. “My own 
bronc bust his leg in a gopher hole. I 
got this one cheap because the gambler 
was bust, too. He’s a good horse, but 
a bit too fast and skittish for me—not 
that I can’t ride anything, you under- 
stand.” This was true to his réle of 
braggart Freddy, in keeping also that 
he should sell the horse without know- 
ing its real value. Many in Sagebrush 
had cast covetous eyes on it and they 
were wroth at his being cheated by a 
stranger instead of by themselves. 

“Tf I’d only knowed he wanted to sell 
the critter, I could have give him twice 
that,” complained Biggart. 


“Only you wouldn’t have, Sam,” said 
Day. = : 
“He’s an ijit,” pursued Biggart. “But 


if he knows no more about terbaccer and 
flannel shirts than he does about hawses, 
I’d oughter get me some fine bargains 
pretty soon.” 

“Don’t flatter yourself,” said Day. 
“He wasn't brought up in the horse busi- 
ness. Every man to his trade. And 
what he mayn’t know, Miss Julie does. 
I tell you, boys, things are beginning to 
happen up at the store. If Freddy never 
worked before, he’s working now.” 

“It won’t last,” said Biggart. “It 
can’t. Of course Miss Julie’s the drivin’ 
force and she'll only be able to drive 
him so fur.” 

“Tt hadn’t oughter last,” complained 
Mr. Sidebottom, awaking reluctantly 
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from his morning nap as the sun en- 
croached on his shady bower outside the 
Come Inn. “It ain’t respectable to work 
like that and there ain’t no call for it. 
It’s an insult to this yere town. It ain’t 
respectin’ other folks’ feelings neither. 
They got Tupman hoppin’ round so 
that he’s forgot to stand me a drink or 
have his game of checkers. ’Tain’t right. 
Drat that pesky sun! It keeps chasin’ 
me about like my name was Knight. 
There ain’t no peace for a man.” 


PETER took care to discount any news 

of Freddy’s death that might leak 
through to the town and Mrs. Gracie. 
There was nothing like taking the buil 
by the horns, nothing so convincing as a 
lie skillfully blended with the truth. He 
waited until Doctor Day and Julie were 
present and then said casually to his 
mother: 

“Have we any relatives out here? I 
mean, of course, a distant branch I 
mayn’t have heard about.” 

“Why, no,” replied Mrs. 
“We're the last of the name. 
you ask?” 

“Well, a funny thing happened when 
I was on my way here from Nevada. I 
spent the night in Timberly, Colorado, 
because my horse broke his leg and had 
to be shot. There was a fight that night 
in a saloon and a man was killed. It 
turned out that his name was Gracie and 
they said he came originally from New 
York. The funny part was that, when 
he heard about it, the owner of the hotel 
where I put up thought it was I who had 
been killed.” 

Doctor Day and Julie had ceased their 
talk, a fact of which Peter appeared un- 
conscious. Mrs. Gracie had paled, a 
wild idea entering her mind. Supposing, 
by some freak of fortune, it was his 
father who had been killed and Freddy 
did not know? 

“Did you see the man?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes, afterward,’ said Peter, 
guessing her thoughts. ‘He was a young 
fellow about my own age. That’s what 
made the coincidence all the stranger.” 

“He can’t have been any connection,” 
remarked Mrs. Gracie, relaxing. “It’s 
not a common name, but, of course, there 


Gracie. 
Why do 
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must be others. 
branch, if we knew.” 

Day cleared his throat. 

“Did you find out anything about 
him?” 

“No,” replied Peter, ‘he appeared to 
be something of a stranger. Nobody 
seemed to know much about him, except 
that his death was rather a benefit to 
the community. JI do hope,” he con- 
cluded innocently, “that people don’t go 
mixing me up with him. It’s rather awk- 
ward to have a namesake, especially one 
who’s been in the same town with you, 
if his record is nothing to be proud of.” 

“Why,” exclaimed Mrs. Gracie, “that 
may have happened already, Freddy!” 

“It may,” said Peter, seemingly un- 
conscious of Julie’s high color and Day’s 
steady stare. “However, it’s a thing that 
can happen to any one and, I dare say, 
often does. There’s no providing against 
12 

“All the same, I consider it a remark- 
able coincidence,” said Day. “Very re- 
markable indeed!” 

It was clear that both Julie and Day 
believed the whole story simply another 
of Freddy’s concoctions, the exasperat- 
ing fact being that they must pretend 
to swallow it in the presence of Mrs. 
Gracie. But when Peter and she were 
alone, the girl at least did not hesitate 
to show what she thought of such meth- 
ods. 

“You don’t stop at anything because 
you know your mother will believe any- 
thing and that we won’t give you away. 
But there’s got to be a limit. It’s not 
right to tell such flagrant untruths or 
expect us to support them.” 

“But I didn’t ask anybody to support 
it. And how do you know it was an 
untruth?” 

“Because I know it is and so do you. 
You made it up simply that your 
mother, if she heard any ugly stories, 
would think it was this other Gracie. 
You know you did. There never was 
such a person just as there never was 
such a person as Mr. Spear. You know 
there wasn’t.” 

“You're far too sharp,” Peter sighed. 
“A good business partner makes a poor 
dupe.” 


Perhaps a distant 
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“Well, I’m no saint,” she said, “but 
I do wish you’d control your imagina- 
tion. You'll have to. And there’s no 
sense in telling unnecessary lies.” 

“T never tell any,” said Peter. 


HE necessity of taking such a precau- 

tion was shown sooner than Peter 
expected, and both Day and Julie were 
due for a great surprise. It so trans- 
pired that two witnesses of the affair in 
the Golden Glory passed through Sage- 
brush and spoke of it while slaking their 
thirst at the Come Inn. By the merest 
chance, Peter did not happen to meet 
them and he knew nothing of the mat- 
ter until Day, who had been among their 
audience, called that evening. There 
was contrition in the doctor’s manner 
and he was patently pleased, if aston- 
ished, at having found one of Freddy’s 
stories absolutely true. He was anxious 
to make amends and he did so hand- 
somely, if indirectly, in the presence of 
Mrs. Gracie and Julie. 

“T say, Gracie,” he began, “speaking 
of your namesake you were telling us 
about the other day, there were a couple 
of Colorado boys in here to-day who saw 
the whole thing. I mean the shooting 
in the Timberly saloon.” 

Julie looked her astonishment and 
confusion while Peter did not. But his 
heart had skipped a beat. This was 
proof, if proof were needed, of the risk 
he ran of exposure. It was like existing 
on the brink of a volcano that might 
erupt at any moment. Evidently the 
visitors had gone and there was no dan- 
ger now of meeting them, but it was a 
narrow escape of which he had been all 
unconscious. 

And supposing in their narrative they 
had happened to let drop the fact that 
Freddy Gracie had a blond beard? Ob- 
viously Freddy had grown it since com- 
ing West, this unknown to his mother, 
for her hands told her that Peter pos- 
sessed none and it had evoked no com- 
ment. 

“Who were they?” he asked casually. 
“Not that I’d know them, for I was only 
a night in Timberly.” 

“Well, they don’t live there either,” 
said Day. “They’re a couple of punch- 
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ers who happened to be in town that 
night. I don’t know their names, but 
one was red-headed and the other dark.” 

Peter thought instantly of the “the 
two Rs,” the ebullient Rafferty and the 
silent Radford. If these had been the 
visitors, then indeed his escape had been 
narrow. They could not have failed to 
recognize him. 

“J think I remember them,” he said, 
“What were they doing here?” 

Day shrugged. 

“The dark one seemed to be a ett. 
mute and the other did all the tuikiny 
According to him, this namesake ot 
yours was what you heard akout him. 
He had a bad name up there. And, to 
make the coincidence all the stronger, 
they said he’d been here in the Pan- 
handle last year. The red-headed one 
had met him.” 

“Really?” said Peter. “I suppose that 
was when I was up in Nevada. I never 
heard of another Gracie around here.” 

Clearly Day had no suspicion of the 
truth, nor Julie either. The girl had 
moved out of the circle of lamplight 
and seemed engrossed with an invoice. 
But even her little ears were red. 

“Well,” said Day with a relieved 
laugh, “I don’t mind telling you now that 
we had heard of this namesake of yours, 
and they weren’t pretty tales either they 
told of him.” 

“But surely,” exclaimed Mrs. Gracie, 
“you didn’t confound him with Freddy? 
You couldn’t have done that!” 

Day cleared his throat and exchanged 
a look with Julie and her uncle, the latter 
having locked up the shop and joined 
the circle. There was an awkward si- 
lence. 

“Y'm afraid they not only could, but 
did,” said Peter, enjoying the situation. 
“Wasn’t it perfectly splendid of them 
that, thinking I was such a rascal, they 
said nothing to you about my sins, but 
decided to give me a chance to turn over 
a new leaf? I think it was noble of 
them.” 

“Oh, but, Freddy, how could they 
think you such a character?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Gracie. “Julie, surely you didn’t?” 

“But how could she help it?” asked 
Peter generously. ‘How could anybody 
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help it? They didn’t know me as you 
did. It was inevitable they should think 
so. I didn’t mind it a bit. It was fun.” 

Julie gasped and stiffened. 

“We knew, ma’am, there must be 
some mistake,” Mr. Vickers hastened to 
say, his faded eyes beaming through their 
glasses at Peter. “And the more we got 
to know your boy, the more we knew 
there must be something wrong some- 
where. I said all along that Freddy 
couldn’t have done the things we heard 
tell about him.” 


HIS was true. Pop was noted for 

being a simple and kindly soul who 
preferred to believe the best about every- 
body, a preference that had its share in 
making him a failure as a merchant. A 
pile of bad debts testified to his abiding 
faith in human nature. A strong and 
mutual liking had sprung up between 
Peter and him. Pop’s life had been al- 
most as lonely as his own. He spoke of 
his late spouse with kindness, as he 
spoke of everybody, but she had been 
rather a terrible person, a secret tippler 
and insanely jealous of her niece or any 
one who threatened her comfort and 
dominion. 

Her one ambition had been to get Julie 
out of the house as soon as possible, nor 
had she ever forgiven Pop for taking her 
in. Peter had learned this from the 
two oldest Sagebrush newspapers, Uncle 
Joe Sidebottom and Jason Webb, the 
wheelwright and blacksmith, between 
whom a strong rivalry existed regarding 
personal knowledge of local historic data. 

“That’s a fact, Mrs. Gracie,’ said 
Doctor Day, and he, too, spoke truth- 
fully. ‘It has been a considerable puzzle 
to us how Freddy could look and act as 
he does and yet be guilty of these things. 
There’s a difference between the mistakes 
of youth, a natural cussedness, and down- 
right badness. But now the puzzle’s 
been explained.” 

“But what were these things?” asked 
Mrs. Gracie. “What did this other per- 
son do?” 

“Well, I can’t go into particulars,” re- 
plied the doctor. “It’s only what we 
heard, too. But I guess he was every- 
thing that’s wrong. A brother of a 
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Mexican girl was looking for him in .Tas- 
cosa a few months back. This Tonio 
Suarez was of a good old Spanish fam- 
ily and the girl Chiquita wasn’t the first 
that Gracie enticed away from home. 
They tell of others, too.” 

Peter remembered the vivid girl in 
the Golden Glory who had danced with 
him. 

“This fellow Suarez,” continued Day, 
“told a lot about Gracie and it was re- 
layed here from Tascosa. Suarez knew 
all about him. And to show you how 
strong this coincidence game has been 
playing up, it seems that this other Gra- 
cie had a job somewhere down South and 
got fired for stealing the firm’s money. 
So when we heard that Freddy had 
worked in Austin—— Well, you see 
how everything seemed to fit in?” 

“Indeed I do,” Mrs. Gracie nodded. 
“Tt was inevitable, especially as you 
didn’t know my son like I did.” 

“T hope it’s unnecessary for me to 
say,” put in Peter, “that I never was in 
Mexico, old or New, in my life; that I 
never knew anybody called Suarez, that 
I was never discharged or stole a penny, 
and that I was in Nevada when all this 
happened. I give you my word of honor 
on that.” 

“T knew that!” exclaimed Mr. Vickers. 
“T was sure of it. There’s a whole lot 
of things I mayn’t know, but I can tell 
a good man from a bad” 

“Well,” said Day, “that’s about my 
case, too, though I’m a bit more sus- 
picious of folks than you, Pop. But I 
tell you it makes me feel real good to 
know there’s such a simple explanation 
of the puzzle. I suppose, Freddy, if 
these punchers hadn’t come here to-day, 
you’d never have said a word about this 
namesake of yours.” 

“Perhaps not,” replied Peter. ‘Why 
should I? I’d no reason to know he’d 
been down here or of his carryings on. 
In fact, I’d forgotten all about him, un- 
til I remembered about wanting to ask 
my mother if we’d any relations I didn’t 
know about.” 

“Was he killed by this Mexican who 
was trailing him?” asked Pop. 

“No,” said Day. ‘Suarez doesn’t 
seem to have caught him up. He was 
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shot by this gambler they call the Light- 
nin’ Bug.” 

Julie raised her head. 

“Another of his murders? There seems 
to be no end to them.” 

“What a strange name,” commented 
Mrs. Gracie. “Why do they call him a 
firefly? Who is he?” 

Peter held his breath, though appear- 
ing wholly unconcerned. If the name 
Calvert were mentioned—but, as he had 
surmised, none present seemed to have 
heard his real name. 

Julie explained how the nickname had 
been acquired. 

“And it’s cold-blooded killers like that 
who’ve given the West such a _ bad 
name,” she went on. ‘He’s a notorious, 
atrocious character.” 

“Why, I don’t know about that,” said 
Day. “Notorious, yes, but that red- 
headed puncher gave me a different idca 
of him. We’ve only heard tales of him 
down this way, but that fellow knew 
something about the real man. This fel- 
low Gracie was caught cheating in a 
card game—— You didn’t meet the 
Lightnin’ Bug, Freddy?” 

“Yes, I did. I not only met him, but 
bought a horse from him, the horse I 
sold the other day. I told you mine 
broke his leg and that I bought another 
from a gambler. Well, that was the 
gambler. He had two horses and as he 
was leaving town in a hurry—Jackson, 
the marshal, had warned him out—he 
wanted to travel light and so sold me 
one. He left that night, saying he meant 
to go to Mexico. And that’s how, Miss 
Vickers, I knew something about the 
Lightnin’ Bug.” 

“What sort of looking customer is he?” 
asked Pop curiously. 

Peter considered. 

“Well, like anybody you’d meet any- 
where. There was nothing conspicuous 
about him that you could name, though 
I’d know him again. About the last per- 
son you’d think had such a sinister repu- 
tation. He was very decent to me, didn’t 
try to cheat me over the horse-—not that 
he could have, of course. I heard lots 
of people speak well of him.” 

Day nodded. 

“That puncher certainly 


did. He 
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said——” And he gave a vivid descrip- 
tion of Gracie’s death. “It was no mur- 
der, Miss Julie—call it an execution. 
And if the Lightnin’ Bug hadn’t offici- 
ated as executioner, Suarez or some other 
avenger would. It’s men like that Gra- 
cie who give every place a bad name.” 

“All the same it was murder,” de- 
clared Peter, much to Julie’s surprise. 
For, if the truth were known, she had 
come out so strongly against Freddy’s 
slayer because Peter had seemed to cham- 
pion him. 

“T don’t see how you can make that 
out,” said Day. “Gracie drew on him 
when his back was turned.” 

“All the same, he really hadn’t a 
chance,” persisted Peter. “This Light- 
nin’ Bug’s a trick shot. They say he 
used to be a professional on the stage, 
and he told me himself he’d been prac- 
ticing that mirror shot for years. He 
can shoot just as easily by looking in 
the glass as any other way. He could 
shoot standing on his head for that mat- 


ter. Gracie thought he was taking a big 
advantage, but he really hadn’t a 
chance.” 


Julie now changed her opinion com- 
pletely about the matter. 

“But it’s ridiculous to say that! And, 
anyway, a man who tries to shoot an- 
other in the back doesn’t deserve a 
chance. I can see nothing to the Light- 
nin’ Bug’s discredit in that affair; it 
wasn’t he who cheated or who started 
the fight.” 

“There are more ways than one of 
starting a fight,” said Peter. 

“Pooh! Hasn’t a man a right to de- 
fend himself? Should he have allowed 
himself to be killed? And I thought you 
were an admirer of his” 

“Not at all,” said Peter. “I agree 
with you that there’s nothing to admire 
in men of that type. I do think he isn’t 
as bad as he’s painted and that he hasn’t 
done half the things attributed to him. 
I believe also he’s a square gambler and 
has fought only with his kind. But that 
lets him out. I don’t think the killing 
of Gracie reflects any credit on him; 
I think it’s probably the worst deed in 
his career. I believe it was a piece of 
drunken bravado. From what I gath- 
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ered, I think he enticed Gracie to his 
doom, led him into a trap. It was a 
dirty piece of work, not at all in keeping 
with his reputation.” 

“Those punchers didn’t see it that way 
at all,” said Day. 

“Tf that’s the worst thing he ever did,” 
said Julie, “then we could do with a 
man like that in Sagebrush.” 

But Peter was not to be convinced. 
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“Nothing could change my opinion of 
that affair,” he said. “It wasn’t right 
and that’s all.” 

Once more he realized that he was 
living on the brink of a volcano that 
might erupt at any time. Who could 
tei] when some one else he had met in 
the past would drift through Sagebrush, 
some one who would recognize him as 
being the Lightnin’ Bug? 


To be continued in the next issue of THE PopuLaR, o7 the ne's stands 
December /th. 


“WEDDING OF THE RAILS.” 


N September 5, 1926, the Southern Pacific Railroad celebrated its fiftieth 

anniversary in California of the “Wedding of the Rails.” The original 

“wedding” took place at a spot near John Lang’s cattle ranch on September 

5, 1876, when a golden spike was driven in a redwood crosstie, marking the 

last spike in linking up the east with the west of the transcontinental system, and 

taking its place in Western history as one of the greatest railroad building achieve- 
ments in history. 

At the time the original gold spike was driven by General D. D. Colton, many 
of the well-known railroad builders were present as well as thousands of Chinese la- 
borers, who “presented arms” with their shovels as the golden spike was driven 
home. 

On September 5th of this year, a reenactment of the episode took piace. A train, 
as before, left Los Angeles for ‘‘Lang’s,” with the same one-lung, wood-burning en- 
gine, San Gabriel, which took the first train to the 1876 event, the same cars, with 
plank seats, sheet-iron stoves, oil lamps and chain couplings, which were used fifty 
years ago, and, as passengers, over one hundred pioneers who attended the “Wedding 
of the Rails” in 1876. 

It took the train five hours to make the thirty-five-mile run. On its arrival it 
was met by a train from San Francisco which consisted of the latest up-to-date equip- 
ment. Between the two trains, in the exact spot where fifty years ago the golden 
spike was driven, W. H. Crocker, son of the first president of the ‘““Espee,” repeated 
the driving of the golden spike amid the blare of bands and enthusiastic cheers. 

Such a celebration will probably never be held again. Nor will Engineer Sul- 
livan or Conductor Jack Riley ever be called again to run the 1876 Special to other 
celebrations. Their services were commendably ended by having run the San Gabriel 
on its historical trip in 1876 and repeated the same trip at its fiftieth anniversary this 
year. 

To the Easterner who attended the driving of the golden spike, at its anniversary 
this year, was unfolded an episode in Western history that pictured one of those 
great struggles that played an important part in the building of the West—the linking 
of East and West with ribbons of steel and the completion of one of the greatest 
railroad-building achievements in American history, when the transcontinental sys- 
tem became a reality. 


For the Good of the Service 


By B. M. Bower 
Author of “Whee Stillwater Runs Deep,’ ‘The White Wolf Pack," Ete. 


Forest rangers were not popular in Bad Cafion, and when Patrick R. O'Neill took over 


the job of ranger he was up against heavy odds. 


But, first and last, he was Irish, 


and he had a sense of humor which helped him mightily in the face of opposition. 


AREFULLY Forest Ranger Pat- 
( rick O’Neill of the Stillwater Dis- 
trict inspected the gun he had just 
finished cleaning, loaded it just as 
carefully, thrust it into the holster that 
swung at his hin, tested the withdrawing 
of it a time or two, pulled his hat down 
and stepped cautiously out of the station 
cabin. He sent a quick, searching glance 
around the little meadow, noted the tran- 
quil activities of a couple of jays flitting 
undisturbed from tip to tip of the lodge- 
pole pines that rimimed the clearing, and 
relaxed. A steady breeze was slowly 
pushing together a flock of clouds and 
driving them over the high peaks of the 
Beartooth Range. An occasional gust 
swooping earthward plucked dead leaves 
from the quaking aspens along the creek 
bottom, tossing them into the air like a 
covey of frightened quail. 
“Pat, me lad, there’s a storm brewing 


in this vicinity, and the atmospheric dis- 
turbance noted in the Stillwater District 
will probably reach as far east as Wash- 
ington, D. C. Low barometric pressure 
indicates high wind and a rise in tempera- 
ture in the supervisor’s office, with se- 
vere thunder and lightning when I arrive 
with my report. I had better beat the 
storm if I can—and the bullets of my 
outraged neighbors if possible.” 

Whereupon Ranger O'Neill proceeded 
to the stable, where he saddled his favor- 
ite horse Morenci. With stuffed saddle 
pockets and a rifle swinging in its case 
just under his thigh, he rode away into 
what he was pleased to call the path of 
the storm, keeping his eyes not so much 
upon the trail as upon the undergrowth 
that bordered it on either side. 

From which you may gather that the 
Stillwater District offered little nesting 
room for the dove of peace, and that 
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Ranger O’Neill was not the most popular 
man in that district, by a wider margin 
than was altogether safe. 

As the door of the supervisor’s office 
swung open, to admit Ranger O’Neill, the 
supervisor—whose desk faced that door 
-——half rose from his chair to meet what 
he had felt was calamity. 

“Don’t tell me you’ve quit!” he 
blurted by way of greeting. “I thought 
you had nerve enough to stick till you 
had the Stillwater whipped into shape. 
You’ve stayed four months—almost. 
Winter’s coming on and who can I get 
to take your place? Not a damn soul! 
O’Neill, if you’ve let them run you out 
of the Stillwater” 

“Run me out, my eye! They have 
not run me out, Mr. Murray, and I can 
lick the man who intimates that they 
have—be he forest supervisor or the 
President of these United States!” 
Ranger O’Neill sternly denied, though 
the twinkle in his Irish eyes and the 
devil-may-care tone of his Irish voice be- 
lied the ferocity of his retort. “It’s a 
matter of forest-service policy that brings 
me here at this time,” he added, more 
mildly. 

“Oh!” Murray settled back into his 
chair with a sigh of relief. ‘I’ve been 
getting echoes of your doings over on the 
Stillwater, and from all reports of your 
fighting and philandering, I’ve been pre- 
pared for anything, Pat, from a funeral 
to a wedding.” 

“Now just what am I to infer from 
that last remark, Mr. Murray?” Ranger 
O’Neill shot a piercing look at his grin- 
ning supervisor. ‘Fights I have had, 
and I’m not the one to deny it; but as 
for weddings, I must confess——” 

“None of my business, of course, but 
don’t think I haven’t heard all about you, 
Pat. My daughter Beatrice is the most 
intimate friend ‘Queen Isabelle’ Boyce 
has in the State, I reckon. They gradu- 
ated together from the same school, and 
Isabelle has just spent three days at our 
house. I know all about you, young man. 
So when I say I’m prepared for——” 

“Mr. Murray,” the secretary here in- 
terrupted, “if you don’t mind, I should 
like to leave these reports until to-mor- 
row and go home now.” 
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“Huh? What’s the matter, Christine? 
Sick?” 

“No, sir,” Christine drawled, while she 
tidied her desk. “Except I am sick of 
trying to work when there is so much 
yelling and laughing in this office.” She 
cast a look of deep reproach upon her 
employer and lifted her sailor hat off its 
hook behind the door. She put on her 
hat and marched out, slamming the door 
behind her. 


THE two men looked blankly at each 

other. They had not laughed, nor 
had they yelled. But suddenly Murray 
gave an understanding chuckle, and 
Ranger O’Neill flushed. 

“And now Christine’s got it!” Murray 
exclaimed. “Pat, with them winning 
ways of yours, you ought to win the Still- 
water ranchers, I should think!” 

“T have won nothing save three rifle 
bullets fired from a distance and with 
poor aim,” O’Neill told him stiffly. 
“They were fired at me by Gus Peter- 
son or one of his men, I believe—though 
I could not prove it.” 

“Over that calf-stealing affair?” Mur- 
ray was serious now. “Isabelle told us 
about it—from her angle, however. Id 
like to have your version, Pat.” 

“Tt was nothing, Mr. Murray, though 
Peterson no doubt resents my interfer- 
ence in his plans. I chanced to over- 
hear his plans to steal a bunch of Boyce’s 
beef steers that were put into the Castle 
Creek bottom until such time as Boyce 
was ready to take them out to the rail- 
road. Not having time to warn Boyce 
of the plot—and not wishing to stir up 
more trouble and quarreling between 
neighbors—there being always sufficient 
on hand—I hurried over to Castle Creek 
and drove the Boyce cattle through onto 
Picket Pin—a Rar B grazing lease adjoin- 
ing—and then I took a convenient little 
herd of Peterson’s cattle and put them 
in the Castle Creek bottom and went on 
home again. So Peterson stole his own 
cattle that night and drove them to some 
high and hidden basin in the hills where 
he had hoped to hold the Bar B steers 
until the brands he meant to work over 
should heal.” 

“Yes, but that isn’t the whole story, 
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according to Isabelle. What’s that about 
her father and Drew?” 

“There was a small matter of shooting 
each other’s cattle by mistake, as it were. 
Peterson drove Drew’s cattle in upon 
Castle Creek so that the bottom would 
not look empty to the casual eye and his 
thief’s work should not be too soon dis- 
covered. I had hoped to ride over and 
tell Boyce what I had done before he 
found his steers had been moved, but it 
happened that he found Drew’s cattle in 
Castle Creek bottom, and he shot a cou- 
ple. And being prone to quarrels and 
bickerings, each man accused the other 
of stealing grass and so began a small 
war. But I was able to stop all that, Mr. 
Murray, by a simple explanation and an 
offer to make things right—a matter of 
adjusting the shotgun damage. Boyce 
had me to dinner that night and Drew 
sat beside me at table, and we talked of 
the best method of clearing the range of 
rustling. Very peaceful and happy we 
were, Mr. Murray. But Peterson carries 
a grudge against me, as is natural, I 
suppose.” 

“Ts Peterson rustling again?” 

“T could not rightly say that he is rus- 
tling again, Mr. Murray. He is rustling 
still, or else he is a much maligned man. 
It is about him that I came in to talk 
with you. Until the rustling is stopped, 
I see no hope of promoting a lasting 
peace in the Stillwater District.” 

“Well, you’re right there,’ Murray 
agreed, his mind going back to the days 
when he was a stock inspector; and 
farther back to the days when he himself 
rode the range, cow-puncher and cowman 
and glorying in the fact. ‘Once let a 
running iron and a long rope get to work 
in a community and the cowmen are on 
the prod and ready to fight the first thing 
that looks hostile. Have you any sug- 
gestions to make? What do you want 
to do, Pat?” 

Ranger O’Neill pulled down the cor- 
ners of his humorous mouth. 

“What I want to do is shoot him and 
drag him off somewhere,” he said. ‘‘That 
being considered illegal, I really have no 
very tangible substitute plan. I’d like to 
get him off the forest, Mr. Murray. But 
I am not permitted to discriminate 
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against any stockman who is willing to 
pay the grazing fee and abide by the 
rules of the permits. If I could convict 
him of rustling, I’d be happy to do so 
and get him out of the country and into 
the penitentiary, where he belongs. The 
man is really a menace to any district 
where he happens to live. But I have 
no proof that he is a cow thief. Not a 
man in the Stillwater seems able to prove 
it—or willing to prove it, rather. Peter- 
son has bullied- the rest of them until 
even old Boyce himself seems to sidestep 
any direct clash with Peterson. As mat- 
ters now stand, his word would probably 
go as far as mine before a jury. So I 
rode over in hopes that you might know 
of some reason why I could deny him a 
grazing permit for the coming year. That 
would force him to some other range 
and leave me in peace, perhaps.” 


MURRAY sat quiet for some time 
while he studied the problem, or, 
more properly, the menace of Peterson. 
“We've got to devise sume means of 
getting him off the forest,” he grumbled, 
half to himself. ‘“He’s always giving 
trouble; he has, ever since the forest was 
established.” He straightened in his 
chair, slapped a palm down on the desk 
and then leaned forward upon his folded 
arms. ‘Do you know what he meant to 
do with the Bar B steers, Pat?” he asked, 
as if he had something back of the ques- 
tion. 

“From what I overheard, I judge that 
he meant to work the brand—he could, 
owning the Box S as he does. They 
spoke of holding the cattle in some hid- 
den basin until the brands healed.” 

“Well, don’t you suppose, if he had 
some place to hide the stolen cattle, he’d 
work the same scheme on others this 
season?” 

“YT couldn’t say positively, Mr. Mur- 
ray, but I do know that he has been 
stealing calves. At least, I am morally 
certain of it. Last summer I was riding 
the ridges and looking over the grazing, 
and I saw a man chasing a calf, trying to 
rope it away from its mother. Through 
the glasses I recognized Peterson, and I 
knew there was no excuse for the per- 
formance, since he could drive his calves 
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into his own corral much easier than to 
worry with them out in the open. 
Though he was in a hollow, for that mat- 
ter. I took a long shot at him by way 
of a warning, and let it go at that—espe- 
cially since he jumped his horse into the 
bushes and made off.” 

“And does he know it was you that 
shot at him?” 

“Well,” Patrick O’Neill grinned, “I 
think he has strong suspicions that it was 
his hated superior. I think that lay back 
of his attack upon me at the post office 
soon afterward. He hopes to run me 
out of the country, Mr. Murray, and I 
cannot think it is because he objects to 
the way I part my hair!” 

“Vou want to be careful, Pat. Peter- 
son’s a bad hombre, and always has 
been. He wouldn’t stop at murder, if 
he thought he could get away with it.” 

“Neither would I,” said Ranger 
O’Neill softly. “Though I should call it 
another name, perhaps.” 

Murray laughed, for he didn’t believe 
it at all. 

“That being the case, you’d better 
have the authority, Pat. I’ve been think- 
ing that as a stock inspector you could 
look through the Box S cattle for altered 
brands. You could also make it your 
business to be at the loading pens when 
Peterson ships his beef. Then, if you 
saw any suspicious-looking brands, you 
could wire and have the hides held at 
the slaughter house that finally gets the 
Box S beef. Altered brands always show 
up on the wrong side of the hide, if no 
other place. IJIl have you appointed 
stock inspector for Stillwater District. 
How does that suit?” 

“Fine, as far as it goes, Mr. Murray. 
But there’s another matter i 

“Well, Iet’s thresh it out while we’re 
about it, Pat.” 

“T have discovered why the forest 
service is hated so badly by the people 
who are compelled to do business with 
us, Mr. Murray.” 
~ “That’s more than any one else has 
ever found out, then!” 

“There’s always a reason, if a man 
cen find it. The cold fact, Mr. Murray, 
is that the service is not keeping faith 
with the forest users.” 
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“What’s that?” 
upright in his chair. 

“It is not doing much for the stock- 
men, at least. It’s this way, Mr. Mur- 
ray. We claim that we protect the stock- 
men by assigning certain grazing grounds 
to each one according to the number of 
cattle he grazes there. We charge him a 
small grazing fee—a mere thirty-five 
cents a head—and we have a ranger 
whose business it is to see that no man 
encroaches upon the range of his neigh- 
bor. So far, fine and dandy. 


Murray came bolt 


Bue what happens when it becomes 

necessary to close an area to stock 
while the grass recuperates from the con- 
stant grazing? We allot another grazing 
area to the stockman, and he must move 
his cattle upon the new ground and hold 
them there in spite of their efforts to get 
back where they are accustomed to feed. 
He is probably given grazing farther 
from home, and he must put on more 
riders and increase his cost of handling 
his cattle. Yet we charge him the same 
fee for the new and inconvenient range 
that we did for the old. And as for pro- 
tection——”’ 

“Well, we do protect the stockmen, 
don’t we? We've stopped a lot of squab- 
bling among themselves over range 
rights.” 

“And turned them all against the for- 
est. How much money is available for 
building more drift fences to help lessen 
the cost of using the forest?” 

“Not a darned cent, Pat.” 

“Vet there is range going to waste for 
want of fences to hold the stock upon it. 
The users are barred from that range 
unless they are able to hire enough riders 
to herd their cattle on it. The small 
rancher with a few head of stock is 
barred from the forest because we lack 
the fences to hold his cattle upon their 
allotted grazing ground. Such fenced 
areas as we have are fed down until 
they’ve got to be closed for a couple of 
years, some of them. Now, here are the 
cold facts.” 

Ranger O’Neill reached into his inner 
pocket and produced a thick bundle of 
documents. 

“Here are signed applications from 
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thirty-three small stockmen who are anx- 
ious to use the Bad Cafion and Trout 
Creek Range, and their cattle total nearly 
thirty-five hundred head. They can’t 
afford to hire herders, however, and there 
is no drift fence that would hold their 
cattle on the range which the forest re- 
serve is willing to lease to them. It will 
take about seven miles of fence, at a cost 
of seven hundred dollars, to make that 
range usable for the small stockmen. 
What’s to be done? I know what I’m 
not going to do!” O’Neill snapped out. 
“I’m not going to take money for some- 
thing I can’t deliver. That fence is an 
investment that would pay for itself and 
leave a fine profit for the very first year. 
The ranchers need the range. Can you 
get an appropriation through to build the 
fence?” 

“I might—in the course of a year or 
so,” Murray told him dryly. “That 
wouldn’t help much right now, would 
it?” 

“Tf we could stretch red tape from 
Washington around the Bad Canon For- 
est boundary,” said Ranger O’Neill, 
“sure, Mr. Murray, we’d have a fence to 
stand for all time to come! And speak- 
ing of red tape, if I could be given the 
grazing fee for next season on that one 
range, I’d build the drift fence myself 
and have a nice profit on the invest- 
ment.” 

“Sure you would! You'd double your 
money on the deal. But that can’t be 
done, of course, so I’m afraid those lit- 
tle stockmen will have to pool their stock 
and hire riders——” 

“And also pay the same fee for open 
range which other men are paying for 
fenced pasturage! No, Mr. Murray, 
they’d have the right to shoot me if I 
did them that trick. But I would like to 
have something to offer those thirty-three 
stockmen at the annual meeting we’l 
be holding. I should like to go before 
them with a definite plan that will give 
them some hope of getting what they 
pay the government for. It would do 
more to make them the friends of the 
forest than all the saintly kindness which 
Ranger O’Neill can and does consistently 
offer the Stillwater, toa man.” His eyes 
twinkled then, as if his memory recalled 
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to him certain acts not so saintly which 
Patrick O’Neill had felt impelled to per- 
form. 

Supervisor Ed Murray slowly turned 
his swivel chair until he could stare out 
through the window upon a stormy sky 
as he pondered, his fingers interlocked 
while he rolled his thumbs over and over 
each other. Suddenly he spun back to 
the desk and faced Ranger O’Neill, who 
had been patiently watching him. 

“Tt’s snowing in the hills, this minute. 
That means the fire hazard is over for 
this season—and I’ve got over fifteen 
hundred dollars left in the fire-protection 
fund. Pat, you beat it back to the Still- 
water and have a thousand-dollar fire! 
Pick a good place away back in the 
mountains where the inspector won’t 
bother to ride—thank Heaven, he’s get- 
ting fatter every year—the one that al- 
ways inspects your district. You have 
your fire, and I’ll turn over the money 
to build that drift fence. Lord help us 
if Washington ever finds out how we’ve 
diverted the funds! But then, Washing- 
ton doesn’t know———” 

“Those high officials in Washington— 
whom the Honorable Standish Boyce of 
the Bar B is so fond of quoting, should 
be compelled to run cattle in the Still- 
water District, depending wholly upon 
the forest service for their grazing!” de- 
clared O’Neill. “There’d be revisions 
made in the little red book of the forest, 
and that right soon, ’m thinking.” 

“You understand, Pat, what would 
happen if this thing leaks out?” 

“f understand, Mr. Murray. I will 
say that I appreciate the trust you have 
in my discretion, and I hope you’ll not 
regret it. It’s cutting a bit of red tape 
for the good of the service, as I see it. 
So you will very soon receive my report 
of a fire in the Stillwater District. And 
I shall have a drift fence built that will 
serve the small ranchers as they have 
never been served before—and the gov- 
ernment will be the richer by a few hun- 
dred dollars this year, and by many more 
as time goes on.” 

Ranger O'Neill rose smiling from his 
chair and held out his hand to Murray. 

“ll be getting a bit of ammunition, 
Mr. Murray, before the stores close for 
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the night. And to-morrow I’ll be on my 
way by dawn. I knew you’d not fail me 
in this matter, for you’ve the good of 
the service at heart, the same as I.” 

“Make the Stillwater recognize that 
fact, Pat, and I'll get you promoted to 
assistant forest supervisor. The salary 
will be fifteen hundred a year, and, from 
all the signs, you'll be needing it to set 
up housekeeping!” 

Ranger Patrick 
collar. 

“But—but I’ve never asked her, yet!” 
he blurted, and immediately felt like 
kicking himself for rising so beautifully 
to the bait. 

“Well, nothing like being prepared.” 
Murray drawled, as he walked with 
O’Neill to the door. ‘Wonderful snow 
—couldn’t beat it for——” 

“Good day to you, Mr. Murray. I 
shall do my best for the service!” 

“Well, we won’t do much hurrahing 
till the reports are in and O. K’d., but—- 
I leave it to you, Pat.” Whereupon the 
forest supervisor mentally washed his 
hands of the matter and went in, shut- 
ting out the storm that was brewing. 


"Neill blushed to his 


S he rode back down the trail into 

Lodgepole Basin, Ranger Patrick 
O’Neill whistled under his breath. ‘The 
storm had passed and the sun was al- 
ready digging through the new snow to 
draw steam from the pine needles lying 
soaked on the wet ground. But the high 
peaks were a chill white against the bluc- 
washed sky and the pines looked purple 
upon their farther slopes. 

“A fine time for a fire,” mused Ranger 
O'Neill, as he glanced up through an 
opening in the trees and saw the purple- 
patched white of the mountains. “Sure, 
it’s good to be back again—and to know 
that I come laden with good will toward 
all men and with benefits for the Still- 
water. For the love of accomplishing 
what I set out to do is strong upon me 
to-day, and that means the winning of 
the Stillwater men with kindness and pa- 
tience and the like. It’s a fine game to 
be playing up here in the hills. I can 
offer them something more than promises 
now, I’m thinking.” 

Dreaming thus optimistically of the 
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good he would do and the gratitude he 
would win, Ranger O’Neill rode straight 
to the stable where he unsaddled 
Morenci, watered him sparingly and led 
him to a manger piled with hay before 
he went on to the cabin with his mind 
upon his own comfort. 

As he unlocked the cabin door and 
pushed it open, something dragged along 
the rough floor inside—a ragged square 
of cardboard torn from some box end by 
the look of it. As O’Neill glanced down, 
he saw that there was writing of a sort, 
and he stooped for the message before he 
went farther. Smudged and_ scrawled 
with a blunt pencil, almost indecipher- 
able in its crudeness, he managed to 
make out the illiterate communication: 


We don want yu hear yu git out 24 ours 
if yu don we git yu. tak wornin. 


He did not need to guess who was 
the author of the literary gem. Peterson 
undoubtedly had scrawled it. Patrick 
O’Neill read it through twice to make 
sure of it, gave a contemptuous snort and 
flipped the card toward the wood box. 
But immediately he changed his mind 
about destroying it, and picked it up and 
read it through again with a stiffening of 
the jaw. 

“T could ignore it, and that would give 
any other man something to worry 
about,” he mused. “But contempt is 
wasted upon hogs, and Peterson would 
go bragging that I’m scared to face him 
with it. Pat, me lad, you have fine 
prospects of a fight in the morning!” 

But though fighting was a sport that 
thrilled the Irish soul of him, he never- 
theless scowled over his supper, for he 
had planned to call at the Bar B with 
the letter which Beatrice Murray had in- 
trusted to his care for safe delivery to 
Isabelle Boyce, and now his business 
with Peterson must take him in the oppo- 
site direction. 

“But if I do not make him eat his 
words at once and be done with it, he 
will take courage from the delay and 
likely compel me to shoot him—which 
would be bothersome at this time, when 
I have a thousand-dollar fire on my 
hands,’ Pat mused. “If I start for his 
place at daybreak, I can possibly be 
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through with him and be back at the 
Bar B for supper.” So he cheered up 
at that thought and went happily enough 
to his bunk. 


At the corral Peterson was bullying 

a Mexican who was setting a post in 
a hole he had just dug for it, when 
Ranger O’Neill rode up at the swinging 
fox trot which made a docile-looking pair 
of Morenci and his master. One does 
not expect the worst from a man who 
comes jogging up in that leisurely fash- 
ion, and Peterson finished his tirade be- 
fore he turned to give insolent attention 
to his caller. 

“Peterson, you left a note under my 
door,” Ranger O’Neill began, without 
preliminary. 

“How you know I left a note?” Peter- 
son’s eyes turned fishy. 

“Nobody in the country would spell 
it the way you did. And you’re the only 
man in the district who’s afraid of me!” 

“Y’m not afraid of anybody,” growled 

Peterson. “Just for that, [ll lick you 
now.” 
“No, you won’t lick me.” Ranger 
O’Neill swung a leg back over the cantle 
of his saddle and stepped down. “What 
you're going to do is eat this note!” 

“That’s a good joke!” drawled Pe- 
terson. 

Two of Peterson’s men came up, walk- 
ing fast to see what was about to happen. 
O’Neill turned to them and waved a hand 
toward the corral fence. 

“You fellows climb up there and stay 
there,’ he snapped. “Your boss says 
this is going to be a joke, and I think 
he’s right. Hit the perch, there, Mex. 
Don’t get down till I tell you—and you, 
Peterson, take this pasteboard and eat 
it! It’s one way to make you swallow 
your words.” 

“Aw, you got a cinch, with that gun 
strapped on yuh!” one of the men on 
the fence taunted, as Peterson backed. 

“All right, I'll take it off,” said the 
ranger. “There! Now, Peterson, come 
away from that fence. You know what 
I know about you, and I know that’s 
why you want me out of the country. 
You figure that one of us had better 
leave, and the pickin~s are too good for 
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you to give them up, so you'd like to 
scare me out. Well, you heard what I 
said—eat that!” 

Peterson, dumfounded, still backed, 
his eyes glued to the scrap of cardboard. 
O’Neill followed him up, shaking the note 
close to the man’s face. As Peterson 
touched the fence, the Mexican abruptly 
lost his balance—or so it appeared—and 
came down on all fours inside the fence 
and behind his boss. Peterson turned 
and looked, then one hand went back- 
ward. 

O’Neill caught the shine of a knife as 
Peterson whirled, and struck with a force 
that nearly carried him off his feet. 

“You would, eh!” 

O’Neill lifted a foot viciously to Pe- 
terson’s stomach as he lurched forward 
after the blow, which had failed to land 
on anything. Peterson doubled himself 
together and went down in a heap, grunt- 
ing as he fell. 

Ranger O’Neill was a quick young 
man in action. He darted forward, 
picked up the knife and sent it whirling 
into the bushes behind him and made a 
grab for the Mexican through the fence. 
That scared employee of Mr. Peterson 
jumped wide and started running, but 
O’Neill shinned up the fence, made a fly- 
ing leap from the top and took after 
him. He caught the fellow as he was 
climbing the farther side of the corral, 
and flung him sprawling in the dust. 
Like a hawk, O’Neill was upon him, and 
right then the terrified Mexican began 
to beg. 

“Senor! Meester, if yo’ pleese/ I 
could tell yo’ ver’ moch——” 

“Oh, you could, eh? Well, all right, 
Mex. You do that and I'll let you live, 
maybe.” 

Peterson was crawling to his feet, us- 
ing the corral rails for support. One big 
hand was pressed against his diaphragm, 
and he looked sick. Ranger O’Neill 
climbed out of the corral and stood ey- 
ing Peterson for a minute. 

“Now, eat this!”” Pat commanded, and 
relentlessly shoved the broken cardboard 
toward him. 

Fumbling a little, looking rather be- 
wildered, Peterson took the thing and 
turned it stupidly in his shaking fingers. 
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“Eat it, damn you!” O’Neill said 
softly. 

Whether from fear or whether the 
power of reiterated suggestion impelled 
obedience, Peterson slowly crowded the 
cardboard into his mouth, while his two 
hired men goggled at him from the top 
of the fence. 

“Now, get this, Peterson!” O’Neill 
went on. “You can’t run me out of the 
Stillwater district. I’m paid to represent 
the government here, and my salary will 
go on, whether I do the work I’m sup- 
posed to do, or whether I spend my time 
watching you. I can lick you any day 
in the week, Peterson, and if I hear an- 
other yip out of you, I'll do it, too! 
That is, I'll do it as long as you’re in the 
country. If you had any sense, you’d 
leave the country now, while you’re free 
to go where you want to. But if——” 

“What do you mean?” Still bleary 
eyed from the impact of O’Neill’s foot in 
his stomach, Peterson glared at the 
ranger. 


“You know what I mean.” O’Neill 
was buckling on his gun. ‘You don’t 


want me to draw a map, do you?” He 
turned to his horse—though he would 
not have bet much that a bullet would 
not find his back—and mounted. 

It was not the policy of Ranger O’Neill 
to bandy words with the men of his dis- 
trict, wherefore he turned Morenci with 
a twist of his body and rode away, not 
taking the trail by which he had arrived, 
but going on in the direction of Trout 
Creek. He had a double purpose in that. 
His unhurried departure gave his brief 
call the casual note which he felt would 
have the best effect upon the Box S men; 
as if, in passing, he had merely tarried 
long enough to attend to the small matter 
of a threat against his life. Also, it gave 
him the opportunity to speak to the Mex- 
ican as he rode past the stable-—whither 
the scared man had retreated---without 
being observed by the others. 

As he passed the Mexican, O’Neill 
spoke one sentence softly in the man’s 
own language. 

“Si, sefior,” the fellow murmured, with 
proper deference, as he turned away. 

“Maybe he'll come, and maybe he 
won’t,” mused Patrick O’Neill, as he 
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jogged on out of sight down the brushy, 
winding trail. “But there’s the chance 
that he will, so I'll just postpone my trip 
to the Bar B, and ride on down Trout 
Creek and lay my plans for the fence— 
and the fire. The Mex will maybe watch 
for me on my way home. But then again 
Peterson may be waiting with his rifle, 
so I think I had best not come back this 
way. The Mex can find me at the sta- 
tion if he’s anything to say to me.” 


ITH the snow gone from the sunny 

slopes of Trout Creek Range, Pat- 
rick O’Neill rode gloatingly all up and 
down the boundary where he proposed to 
build the fence. It was good range. 
Sheep had trespassed there from time to 
time, but they had not devastated the 
grassland, save in the narrow strips where 
they had found easy crossing of the creek 
to feed upon the slopes that tempted 
them beyond. A splendid range! With 
a fence running south from the rimrock 
and ridges on Blind Bridger, straight 
across Trout Creek and over the high 
grassland to Bad Cafion, across that to 
the high broken ridge which was the 
southern boundary of the forest and the 
southeast corner of Drew’s range, there 
would be no more trespassing of sheep 
on the forest and the cattle of the small 
ranchers could not drift down into the 
main valley of the Stillwater and off the 
range for which their owners had paid a 
price. Cattle are stubborn beasts, and 
in the matter of range, they prefer to do 
their own choosing. If it is a question 
of moving on to better grass, they pre- 
fer to make their own choice of the route 
they shall take. 

“Tt would take four men riding line to 
keep them on the forest,’ O’Neill de- 
cided, as he rode back from the farther 
end of the range boundary. ‘The fence 
must go in, that’s certain. It will be a 
godsend to the ranchers—and I think I 
shall keep it a secret until the time has 
come to issue new grazing permits. I'll 
just surprise them with the new, fenced 
range. They'll see then that I have their 
interests close to my heart, and it’s peace 
and promotion for Patrick O’Neill. Per- 
haps,” he added softly to himself, after 
a moment of gazing wishfully into the 
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future—‘“perhaps it will also be a wed- 
ding. Who knows? At least, she cares 
enough to talk about me to some of her 
friends——” 


(NEILL was in bed, and asleep, that 

night, when there came a tap on the 
window just over his bunk. It brought 
him up wide awake and alert, for the 
slow-burning enmity of Peterson had 
bulked large in his dreams. So he 
opened the door an inch with his left 
hand and stood to one side with his gun 
in his right. 

“Who’s out there? 
door,” he called. 

“Senor, eet es Pedro!” 

“All right, Pedro. You may come in 
pronto.” 

Ranger O’Neill dressed to his tunic 
and gun belt and placed a chair so that 
the lamplight would fall full upon it. So 
the gulf yawned widely between the rep- 
resentative of a great and glorious goy- 
ernment and the abashed and shrinking 
Pedro when he entered—which was ex- 
actly what Ranger O'Neill wanted. Pe- 
dro sat dumb and diffident on the edge 
of his chair and put up a hasty palm 
to smooth his uncombed black hair, and 
Patrick O’Neill looked him over and con- 
sidered what use he might make of the 
man. 

“Pedro, why did you give Peterson 
your knife to kill me?” The question 
shot suddenly, but softly withal, into the 
silence. 

“Ah, sefior! Me, I’m ’fraid for dose 
Peterson. When the Senor Ranger come, 
Peterson say: ‘Pedro. you stop behind 
me. You give me knife when my hand 
go back.’ Me, I’m ’fraid for not doing 
dose t’ing what he say.” 

Pedro shifted his feet uneasily on the 
floor, but the sidelong glance he sent up 
under his black eyebrows at the ranger 
heartened him somewhat. For Patrick 
O’Neill had the Irish twinkle in his eyes, 
and no man need fear one whose eyes are 
laughing. Pedro was aware of that. 

‘And when | sat on you and told you 
I’d let you live,’’ remarked O'Neill, “I 
take it you were afraid I might change 
my mind. So when I told you to come 
and tell me all you know, you came right 
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along because you were afraid not to 
come. That it?” 

Pedro sensed a touch of Irish humor, 
perhaps, for he gave Ranger O’Neill a 
flash of his teeth and an eloquent lift of 
his shoulders. 

“Si, senor! Me, I’m be moch ’fraid 
man.” He spread his hands palm upward 
and let them drop again to his knees. 

Patrick O'Neill studied him more at- 
tentively. 

“Now,” he said evenly at last, “tell 
me why you let Peterson have that 
knife!” 

The Mexican fixed his gaze on Patrick 
O’Neill’s boots, where the spur marks 
showed shiny around the heel leather. 
He slowly lifted his glance until his eyes 
met full the Irish-blue eyes that were not 
twinkling now. Pedro looked into them 
and his lips seemed to grow thinner, 
somehow. 

“Senior, Peterson is beeg bully, but he 
don’t be moch danger weeth knife. Me, 
I'm tink if Peterson come for the sefior 
weeth knife, then p’raps the Sefor 
Ranger keel him.” 

“Sure, I thought there was some rea- 
son of that kind. I wonder why you 
don’t kill him yourself, Pedro!” 

Pedro had nothing to say to that, di- 
rectly. But he did make a rather un- 
pleasant gesture of being hanged by the 
neck. 

“Me, I’m damn greaser,” he said la- 
conically, and let it go at that. 

“Sorry, Pedro, but killing men is not 
in the book; I don’t want to kill Peter- 
son.” 

“He moch like for keel the Sefior 
Ranger.” Pedro shrugged. 

“Well, I’m not doubting that at all. 
What do you know about Peterson’s cat- 
tle stealing, Pedro?” 

Pedro spread his eloquent hands and 
lifted his shoulders. 

“Has he got any stolen stock now?” 
O’Neill asked. 

“Si, senor.” Pedro smiled faintly. 

“Could you show me where he keeps 
them?” 

“Sefior, me, I’m watch all time.” His 
eyes wandered to the wall, where hung a 
beautifully executed map which Patrick 
O’Neill had drawn, using one of the for- 
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est-service maps of his district and add- 
ing details of his own. “Pardon, sefior. 
I’m show on map.” 

. Which he proceeded to do, haltingly 
at first, while he studied creeks and 
cafions. But at last his brown finger 
stopped upon a certain point. 

“Drew cattle on that place, sefior, 
weeth sore brand from new burning.” 
His finger traced its way from the head 
of Bad Cafion across toward the head of 
Trout Creek. ‘“P’raps one dossen cow 
on dees place. Dose Bar B cattles, sefior. 
Small, leetle basin dose place. No grass 
for moch cows. P’raps twenty.” 

“And the brands are fresh worked to 
Box S?” 

“Si, senor.” 

“And how do you get to those basins, 
Pedro?” 


PEDRO explained, relapsing often into 

his own language and making lav- 
ish use of his hands and the map. It 
was a rough trail and a hidden one, but 
if the Sefior Ranger would follow his in- 
structions carefully, he would surely 
reach the small, grassy basins and find 
the stolen cattle just as Pedro had de- 
scribed them. 

“All right, Pedro. You have done the 
government a. great service to-night. 
And now, me lad, it’s a long, cold ride 
back to the Box S, and I’m thinking a 
pot of coffee will not come amiss.” 

“Gracias, sefor!” Pedro showed all 
his teeth in a grin of surprised gratitude 

“So that’s that!” mused Patrick 
O’Neill, as he mixed pancake batter in 
an old lard bucket for his three-o’clock- 
in-the-morning: breakfast. Pedro had 
been goné for half an hour, full of grati- 
tude and a cold lunch with plenty of 
coffee made sirup sweet with sugar. “To 
the head of Bad Canon, I can follow 
the old patrol trail to Blind Bridger—it 
must be passable yet, though it hasn’t 
been used since the lower trail was put 
through. I'll hit the cafion at daybreak, 
and from there on I can follow Pedro’s 
landmarks. And if the fellow was build- 
ing a fine trap for Patrick O’Neill, Vl 
be making the trip and back home again 
before they expect me to start. It’s a 
chance I had to take—-sending Pedro 
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back to Peterson with a warning to keep 
his visit close under his sombrero. 

“Pedro will tell, or he will not tell. 
I'll have my look at the cattle long be- 
fore they can move them out, if he tells. 
And in the snow they must leave tracks 
behind them, unless they can take wings 
and fly. And if he does not tell, then 
the sheriff will find them there with Pe- 
terson’s fresh work on their ribs. For 
I cannot expect the stock inspector’s ap- 
pointment to reach me in time to handle 
this case myself—and sure, I’m thinking 
it would be best not to publish that ap- 
pointment abroad! There are other 
brand artists in the Stillwater District, 
unless I’m badly mistaken.” 

He tossed the frying pan expertly, flin- 
ping a golden-brown cake. Then he 
yawned widely and looked at his watch. 

“I think I had best take a blanket 
along with me, and a snack of food,” 
he went on planning, “and have that fire 
while I’m up in the hills. There could 
be danger of my fine supervisor suffering 
an attack of heart failure as he sits in his 
office and thinks of the consequences 
should things go wrong.” He flopped the 
cake neatly upon his plate, swabbed the 
frying pan with a wide bacon rind and 
poured in more batter. 

“Pat, me lad, you must stiffen your 
lip and take him at his word quick, be- 
fore he can send you another to spoil it 
all,” he said to himself, and deluged the 
cake with corn sirup. ‘‘You’ll not get to 
see Queen Isabelle this day—nor the 
next, either. For there’s no telling where 
you must ride before you are done. 
There’ll be fire fighters to summon—and 
if tne fire is best controlled by digging a 
straight line of holes twenty-six inches 
deep and one rod apart for a distance of 
seven miles or so, I am the man to say 
it shall be done in that way.” 

He poured more coffee and flipped the 
cake in the pan while he was up. He 
was grinning with satisfaction when he 
sat down again. 

“On the whole, I think I had best take 
a pack horse along and make camp until . 
the fire is out and the fire break com- 
pleted and the men are gone home ~ 
again,” he decided, further elaborating = 
his plan. “There are nesters over beyond 
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the mountains who will be glad of the 
work, I’m thinking. 

“I can set them to work at the fire 
break.” Patrick O’Neill rolled the words 
“fire break” like a sweet morsel over his 
tongue. ‘“And then I can go call upon 
the sheriff and attend to Peterson. There 
is wisdom in that; for if he is taken away 
to jail for rustling his neighbor’s cattle. 
the Stillwater will have plenty to talk 
about for many a day. The mere trifle 
of nesters building a fence somewhere, 
even if it is discovered, will cause no com- 
ment when bigger events nearer home are 
to be discussed. Pat, me lad, you were 
born for the diplomatic service!” 

For all his haste to be gone, Ranger 
O’Neill went briskly about washing his 
breakfast dishes, making his bed and 
sweeping some bits of bark from the floor 
beside the stove. So much for his mili- 
tary training, which drove him to mak- 
ing the cabin tidy before he left it. Then 
he spread out his tarp and folded his 
field bed upon it and got what provisions 
he would need for the job. At the last, 
he put in the ammunition he had bought 
while in town. 

“For who can foresee the hazards of 
fighting a fire in the forest?” he asked 
himself, grinning. 

Two hours before dawn, he rode up 
out of Lodgepole Basin on the old trail 
to Blind Bridger, which had long been 
abandoned for a better one, but he did 
not whistle as he rode along in the cold 
night wind; he was thinking too deeply 
for that. 


AYLIGHT found O’Neill leading 
Morenci down a steep declivity that 
rimmed the upper ridges at the head of 
Bad Cajfion Creek, while his pack horse 
cautiously followed his leader. At the 
foot of the steep ridge, Pedro had said 
there was a small, grassy glade sur- 
rounded by trees and walled in with hills 
too precipitous to encourage climbing, 
with one narrow entrance along the little 
creek which Peterson closed with poles. 
O’Neill had chosen to descend the 
ridge, which Pedro had thought it was 
possible to do, as there were no actual 
cliffs on the side toward Lodgepole 
Basin. All along the little creek stood 
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thick clumps of pines with the lacy, bare 
branches of quaking aspens huddled to- 
gether as if they were seeking the warmth 
of contact. It was a setting worthy a bet- 
ter use than the hiding place of stolen 
stock, O’Neill was thinking as he sidled 
down the last steep bank and mounted 
Morenci on the level. 

He rode on up the narrow cafion, forc- 
ing his way through the thickets until he 
emerged upon the edge of a small glade, 
where the snow was all trodden and 
pawed by the cattle that fed apathet- 
ically within the hidden pasture. They 
stood in groups of three or more and 
stared at him with bovine questioning as 
he rode here and there among them. 
O’Neill counted eighteen steers, the Box 
S brand fresh on every one; good work, 
too, he admitted to himself. They would 
pass usder any stockman’s eye without 
arousing suspicion, especially after the 
scars haired over. Peterson, he guessed, 
would not attempt to ship these steers 
until next fall. They were young and 
another year would add bone and meat 
to their bodies—worth waiting for, as 
any man could see. During the winter, 
they would mingle with the other Box S 
cattle in some remote corner of Peter- 
son’s winter grazing ground. It was safe 
enough—safe as any thieving could be 
made. 

Unless Pedro had been sent to decoy 
the ranger into a trap, Peterson would 
not move the steers out for a couple of 
weeks at least, and there was evidence 
enough right here to send him to the 
penitentiary where he belonged. Ranger 
O’Neill’s wind-whipped face wore a sat- 
isfied look as he chose a ridge which 
looked barely passable as a means of 
climbing out, and got off Morenci to 
make the scramble easier for the horse. 

So far, Pedro had spoken the truth, 
and O’Neill’s confidence in the Mexican 
strengthened. He had urged O’Neill to 
keep away from the pole bars which 
closed the lower end of the pasture, be- 
cause Peterson had a secret mark by 
which he would know if any man other 
than himself passed through that gate- 
way. Pedro did not know just what the 
secret was, but he knew that Peterson 
was always the last man to leave the 
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bars and that he told his men never to 
touch them, but to leave their opening 
to him, so that he could be sure no one 
had passed through into the basin. 

“He’s tink dose hill es too moch bad 
for climb,” Pedro had said, with a grin. 
“Me, I’m t’ink different perhaps, but I’m 
no speak of dose ting. I’m close de 
mouth.” 


PEDRO had been right in his surmise. 

Ranger O’Neill had managed the 
hill without breaking his neck or the 
necks of his horses. And now, since the 
stolen steers were safe enough for the 
time being, he would leave them alone 
while he attended to the fire. For that, 
in the opinion of Patrick O’Neill, was the 
most pressing necessity of the Stillwater 
District at present. 

For hours he rode into the hills, back 
beyond the head of the cafions where no 
man would have occasion to ride. And 
on the brink of a steep, wooded ravine 
where the sides rose bare and covered 
with rocky ledges now blanketed with 
snow, Ranger O’Neill sat long upon his 
horse and studied the surrounding sum- 
mits, and nodded his head and grinned 
when finally he made his way down 
along the ridge to a place where he could 
descend. 

So there, in that remote cafion so 
beautifully wooded in the bottom and so 
picturesquely walled round with rock, the 
Stillwater District suffered from a thou- 
sand-dollar forest fire which, in Ranger 
O'Neill’s opinion, could only be con- 
trolled by building seven miles of fire 
break, with three wires strung very 
tightly upon cedar posts set into the 
ground, sixteen feet apart. and further 
strengthened by stays set midway be- 
tween each post. 

Ranger O'Neill rode, by the straight- 
est route possible in that wild country, 
down into a certain valley where small 
ranches were doing their best to blossom 
as a rose under adverse conditions, 
chiefly arising from a scarcity of dollars 
among the various tillers and toilers of 
the valley. 

Ranger O’Neill was fortunately able 
to assemble a fine crew of volunteers, 
armed with picks, shovels, axes, hammers 
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and the like, and to have them bring 
along several loads of barbed wire as 
well. 

So the fire break was constructed in 
record time by an army of nesters work- 
ing overtime, and Ranger O’Neill rode 
grinning along the line to direct and en- 
courage the men, promising them all a 
day’s pay for a bonus if the fence was 
ccmpleted by Wednesday night—he hav- 
ing reasons of his own for wanting a free 
Thursday, which was his day of liberty, 
when he was in the habit of riding over 
to see Isabelle Boyce and tell her all the 
reasons why he felt that he should have 
praise for the good work he was doing 
for the Stillwater District. It was now 
two weeks since he had seen her and 
the days were beginning to drag notice- 
ably. There was much that he wanted 
to say; and there was Beatrice Murray’s 
letter to deliver—he really should not 
put it off any longer. 

He had meant to get the sheriff and 
show him the evidence of the stolen 
steers, and go with him with a warrant 
for Peterson’s arrest. But now O’Neill 
suddenly decided that Peterson could 
wait. He must go back to the station 
and make out his report of the fire and 
send in his bill for the fire fighters’ wages 
—adding something for equipment, to be 
sure, since barbed wire is not given away 
in these commercial days. 

Wherefore Ranger O’Neill took the 
homeward trail with his heart lighter 
than the pack on the brown horse that 
followed loyally at Morenci’s heels. On 
the brow of the long slope that tilted 
gently down toward Blind Bridger on the 
east and Bad Cafion Creek on the west, 
he pulled up and leveled his field glasses 
upon the dotted line faintly discernible 
across the foot of the great sloping mesa. 
As he focused the glasses to the distance, 
the new fence jumped into his field of 
vision, the taut wires glistening in the 
low-hanging sun of late afternoon. 

“There she is—giving the little fellows 
a chance at the grass!” he exulted to 
himself. “And what’s the loss of a small 
stand of timber in a cafion where only 
a bird could get at the trees? The gov- 
ernment will get double the cost of the 
fence every year from now on, and at 
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no further expense, save perhaps a bit of 
mending now and again. And by close 
management I have saved one hundred 
and twenty-three dollars and sixty-five 
cents from the thousand Murray named 
as the limit, though I did underestimate 
the cost of the drift fence, which was 
longer than I thought it would be. 
“And the nesters are happy with the 
prospect of some extra cash to start the 
winter on; which some of them needed, 
poor devils. So it’s a fine story of good 
deeds well done which I shall have to tell 
Queen Isabelle when I see her to-mor- 
row.” With something of a flourish, he 
waved the field glasses in the general di- 
rection of the fence and turned homeward 
again, and one cannot wonder that he 
whistled a love tune as he rode. 


UT when he was riding down the ford 

at Limestone Creek, not far from his 
station, the brown pack horse he was 
leading suddenly gave a great leap away 
from him and dropped all in a huddle on 
the bank. And as the horse fell. a rifle 
some distance up the creek barked spite- 
fully. 

Ranger O’Neill jumped Morenci into 
the bushes out of sight, swung down and 
snatched his own carbine from its scab- 
bard. He tied the horse in the thicket 
of willows under the protection of the 
bank and made his way cautiously to 
the edge of the brush, where he could 
take a look at the pack horse which he 
called ‘Terence,’ with whimsical irony. 
So he saw that Terence was no more a 
horse but only meat for the coyotes, with 
a round hole just over one eye. He re- 
membered how the pack horse had come 
up almost alongside him as they neared 
the water, eager for a drink, no dotbt; 
so Terence had taken the bullet badly 
aimed for O’Neill. 

“It’s Peterson’s work, without a 
doubt,” O’Neill thought swiftly, as he 
took a sandy stretch on his toes, half 
doubled over to bring his head below 
the fringe of young growth that would 
reach to his waist. ‘He’s gone too far 
with his shooting—he’s passed his limit 
—and Ill kill him for that!” 

But though he searched the creek bot- 
tom until dark. stalking Peterson as he 
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would stalk a deer in hunting season, 
O’Neill found nothing save a_ scuffed 
place behind a rock where Peterson had 
evidently lain in wait for him, no doubt 
having seen him come riding down the 
trail off the ridge to the ford. He had 
taken his long shot and had fled—and 
when O’Neill got down behind the rock 
and sighted along his rifle barrel, he un- 
derstood fairly well why Peterson had 
not waited longer. For he could see just 
the edge of the water through an opening 
in the willows, and he knew that Peter- 
son must have seen a horse go down and, 
being excited, had no doubt fancied it 
had taken O’Neill down with it. So his 
coward’s heart had turned cold with fear 
for himself. and he had fled the place 
without waiting to make sure of his 
enemy. 

“And that settles it!” growled O’Neill, 
as he made his way back to Morenci. 
“There’s no time to be wasted now. I 
shall just send in my report of the fire 
and fill up with grub, and beat it straight 
in to the sheriff. He’ll want me to sign 
a complaint against Peterson before he 
comes with a warrant, no doubt. So 
I'll do that and put Peterson where he 
belongs. And if he thinks, when he sees 
it’s the pack horse he shot, that he’s 
scared me out of the country, all the bet- 
ter! He’ll not be moving the steers for 
a time yet, since they’re safest where 
they are for the present. And within 
forty-eight hours hell be on his way to 
jail, the brute!” 

So Ranger Patrick O’Neill sat up late 
in his kitchen, with the windows well 
covered with blankets, and made his re- 
port of the fire and sent in his time sheet, 
urging that the fire fighters be paid 
promptly, since they needed the money. 
And then, with food for a day in his sad- 
dle pockets and his light carbine resting 
across the saddle in front of him, he 
started for the county seat and the 
sheriff. 

The thought of Isabelle Boyce clung 
like a shadow to the back of his plans, 
for he owned himself heartsick to see the 
girl. But there was the stuff of a soldier 
in his make-up, even though the love of 
Isabelle filled all of his heart. The fight 
was on—the sweetheart must wait. Not 
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even the happy-go-lucky Irish tempera- 
ment could win him away from his pur- 
pose. He would finish the job first, and 
have all the more good news to carry 
with him when he rode at last to the 
Bar B and to the smiling presence of Isa- 
belle Boyce. 


THE preliminary measures for placing 
a man under arrest are frequently as 
simple as the paying of taxes. Adven- 
ture, mystery, tragedy may enter at any 
time before or afterward, but the actual 
entering of a complaint and the issuing 
of a warrant of arrest are routine busi- 
ness and should not take long. Ranger 
O’Neill spent half an hour with the 
prosecuting attorney, who called in the 
sheriff; and the three talked together 
happily over the prospect of sending Gus 
Peterson “up” for cattle stealing. 

O’Neill gathered that the small, official 
world of Big Timber had long had its eye 
on Peterson and would be delighted to 
see him caught. So he signed the com- 
plaint and went away to find a restaurant 
and a place to sleep. He had made a 
long ride of it and he would be out 
early again in the morning, for he must 
lead the sheriff to the hidden basin where 
the eighteen stolen steers browsed apa- 
thetically upon the tender twigs or rooted 
under the snow for grass. 

The rough trail back was uphill, most 
of it, and the little party made cam) at 
an abandoned cabin within ten mil:s of 
the spot and went on at daylight, Ranger 
O’Neill leading the way on that tough 
and long-winded animal, Morenci. 

“Well, there they are, as I told you,” 
he finally announced. “The Mexican has 
kept his word with me, and Peterson has 
had no warning that he had best do away 
with this evidence against him. Will you 
go out through the bars, sheriff, and spoil 
Peterson’s secret sign which he has 
placed there, according to Pedro?” 

“Sure, if it takes us straight down to 
his place,” the sheriff replied. ‘He ain’t 
going to need any secret signs for a while, 
from the looks of this bunch. We’ve got 
him dead to rights. Now, if we can get 
him without a fuss——”’ 

“The man’s a coward,” said O’Neill. 
“Still, your coward is the man who is 
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most likely to kill if you scare him badly 
enough. I think it may be well if I ride 
up alone and engage him in one of our 
usual pleasant chats when we meet. 
Then you can come and take him with- 
out trouble. But if he sees you first, he 
will probably try to get away—and it’s 
poor weather for the long chase in the 
hills which he’d try to give you.” 

The sheriff agreed to that, and Ranger 
O’Neill continued to lead the way 
briskly, for he wanted the thing over. 

Peterson was in the house when 
O’Neill rode up, but he came out so sus- 
piciously eager for a fight that O’Neill 
guessed there was a bottle inside. Yet 
even that failed to lend any excitement 
to the capture, for the sheriff did not wait 
for any psychological moment, but rode 
up with his deputy as soon as Peterson 
appeared. 

“Hello, Peterson! I'll have to take 
you along back with me, I guess,” the 
sheriff said mildly—being an old hand at 
the business. 

“This damn ranger is just makin’ a lot 
of trouble all the time for nothing!’ Pe- 
terson protested, swinging a_ baleful 
glance toward Ranger O'Neill. “I'll go 
with you all right! He’s lyin’ about me 
all the time. Some day I'll fix him!” 

And that, if you please, was the worst 
that happened. It was evident that Pe- 
terson thought the arrest had grown out 
of his various quarrels with Ranger 
O’Neill—the shooting of the pack horse, 
perhaps. The worst he anticipated was a 
fine, or possibly a short term in the 
county jail—no great catastrophe to a 
man like Peterson. He insisted upon 
stating his own version of the trouble, 
and he painted Ranger Patrick O’Neill 
very black indeed, a man who picked 
guarrels for the love of fighting, a man 
who lived to make trouble for inoffensive 
ranchers such as Gus Peterson portrayed 
himself to be. The sheriff lowered a sly 
eyelid at O’Neill as the three men rode 
off, and thereafter he professed much 
sympathy with Peterson. 

“You needn’t worry a minute, Gus, 
but what the truth will prevail. When 
you get before the judge——” 

“T’ll_ tell the judge somethin’ about 
that fellow!” Peterson promised darkly. 
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“T'll tell the judge how he’s all the time 
lookin’ for a fight. He’ll find himself 
in jail pretty soon!” 


OT even the men who edged together 

in a surly group suspected the real 
charge against their boss—for the Mexi- 
can, Pedro, was nowhere to be seen. The 
shooting of the pack horse lay at the 
back of the sheriff’s visit, they guessed, 
and they argued in the bunk house after- 
ward about it, and decided that Peter- 
son couldn’t be held for a thing like 
that, especially since the ranger could 
not produce any witnesses who could 
swear that Peterson shot the horse. 

They took it for granted, you see, 
that Ranger O'Neill was going to Big 
Timber with the sheriff and the prisoner. 
They would have been puzzled had they 
seen him rein Morenci into the trail that 
crossed Bad Cajion aid led to the sta- 
tion. They would have wondered why 
he did not go in to complete his case 
against Peterson. 

As a matter of fact, Ranger O’Neill 
was already putting the thought of Pe- 
terson behind him and _ wondering 
whether he still had a clean shirt in 
camp, thinking too of the speed with 
which he could shave and bathe and 
make himself presentable for the ride to 
the Bar B. If he hurried enough 
He would have to catch up another 
horse from the pasture, he decided, in 
mercy for Morenci, who was gaunt as 
a greyhound from the miles he had cov- 
ered; but if he hurried enough, he could 
reach the Boyce ranch house an hour be- 
fore supper, which would be about right, 
he thought. If he went earlier, he might 
not have the excuse for lingering, and if 
he arrived later, it would look too much 
as if he had planned to force their hos- 
pitality. Ranger Patrick O’Neill was a 
careful young man, in some ways, and 
sensitive to criticism. Still 

“Unless the Murrays were all conspir- 
ing to deceive me,” he mused, “Queen 
Isabelle cannot be said to despise me, 
and there will be much that she will want 
me to tell her of the visit I had that eve- 
ning with her friends. And then there 
is the letter which I promised to deliver. 
It is breaking my Thursday rule for go- 
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ing to the Bar B, but she’ll agree that I 
have delayed my errand long enough.” 
And after a thoughtful period, he added: 
“The Honorable Standish Boyce should 
receive me with open arms after what 
I have done for him.” 

The Honorable Standish Boyce, how- 
ever, had another way of looking at the 
activities of Ranger O’Neill. He must 
have seen O’Neill coming, for he made it 
a point to be leaning over his front gate, 
staring up at the clouds, when O’Neill 
galloped up and dismounted. The hour 
was right for the call and Ranger O’Neill 
was smiling broadly as he swung down 
and came forward with hand outstretched 
in greeting. 

“How are you, Mr. Boyce, and how is 
everything? Sure, it seems a long time 
since I’ve seen you!” 

“Humph!” The Honorable Standish 
Boyce removed his gaze from the wind- 
pushed clouds and turned cold eyes to- 
ward the visitor. He did not seem to see 
the hand extended toward him. “For a 
man who is paid by the government to 
administer the affairs of the forest service 
in this district, you seem to spend less 
time on the job than you do off it. 
Young man, I thought you were going to 
protect this district from the depreda- 
tions of the thieves who have been rob- 
bing the stockmen systematically for 
some time. You made great promises of 
what you would do for this district and 
how you would see to it that lessees of 
the forest received fuil value for the fee 
they paid for grazing.” 

“Tt did that, Mr. Boyce, and I have 
been—-—” 

“You've been flagrantly neglecting 
your duties, or else you have had reason 
to be conveniently absent where no one 
could reach you. For two weeks you 
have not been seen by any man in the 
district, and I have been losing stock in 
spite of your boast that you could put a 
stop to the stealing!” 

“T think,” said Ranger O’Neill, step- 
ping back to his horse, “you will find 
I have not been idle, Mr. Boyce.” 

The Honorable Standish Boyce gave a 
contemptuous snort. 

“And you will find that J have not been 
idle, either! This district is going to 
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be thoroughly investigated, I’ll have you 
to know! I happen to have consider- 
able influence among the higher officials 
of the department of forestry in Wash- 
ington, and I have reported the criminal 
negligence from which the forest-service 
affairs have suffered—especially during 
the past four months! There’s going to 
be an investigation here, and that in the 
very near future. Your work is going to 
be checked up and a full report made to 
the proper officials——-” 

Ranger O'Neill froze in his tracks, 
staring at Isabelle’s father in blank con- 
sternation. What more the old man said, 
he did not know. The fact that struck 
him with terrific impact was sufficient— 
an investigation would be made, check- 
ing up his work. The fire and the fence 
would be reported! 

“Why, you damn old fool!” he said 
slowly and softly at last. “You damn, 
interfering old fool!” And then, to 
crown his dismay, he turned and found 
himself face to face with Isabelle, who 
had ridden slowly up in the sand and had 
no doubt heard what he had said. But 
he lifted his hat to her and somehow 
managed a smile, though he felt little 
enough like smiling now. 

“Oh, so you are back again, Mr. 
O’Neill!”” Isabelle said crisply. “Father, 
dear, will you open the gate for me?” 

“TI should like a—I came over to see 
you—Miss Beatrice Murray gave me a 
letter——” Not since his school days 
had Patrick O’Neill stammered like that. 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. O’Neill, but I 
hardly think the letter is worth deliver- 
ing—now. Beatrice has written me twice 
since then.” She was pressing forward 
to the gate, though her father had made 
no move to swing it open. And although 
she smiled at the ranger, there was a 
quality of scornful rebuke in that smile 
which chilled the warmth in O’Neill’s 
eyes while he looked at her. 

“Tt was urgent business that detained 
me, Miss Boyce. I would have come 
before had it been possible——” 


OW stilted it all was, how abomin- 
ably stiff and formal! Like an old- 
fashioned melodrama, he thought furi- 
ously as he galloped back along the trail 
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to his station. Because he had not 
dropped everything and gone hotfoot to 
deliver the silly schoolgirl missive, she 
would not even invite him to the house! 
He had given her the letter—in some 
doubt as to whether she would deign to 
accept it—and had touched his hat with 
a half-military salute and mounted his 
horse and ridden away. 

It was no great comfort now to re- 
member how she had looked at him, bit- 
ing her lip and holding her horse quiet 
with a firm hand on the reins. But she 
had not said a word to detain him, and 
that was what stung him the deepest. 

What if he had called her father a 
damn fool? Even Isabelle had more 
than once expressed her mind rather 
freely concerning her father’s narrow 
prejudice and his wunreasoning temper. 
She must know that there was good cause 
for the epithet. She couldn’t be so petty 
as to turn him down cold—Ranger 
O’Neiil himself described her manner in 
those words—just because he had not de- 
livered that note promptly. There must 
be something else—and then O’Neill 
went cold in the region of his heart. Was 
it possible that his words to Murray 
had been repeated and twisted and re- 
peated again to Isabelle? Had Beatrice 
conveyed the impression that Patrick 
O’Neill was not interested in her? 

But there had been times—certain 
glorious Thursdays when the two rode 
slowly side by side, stirrups clicking now 
and then while they talked—when Isa- 
belle Boyce must have known that he 
cared. There were times, too, when he 
had felt quite certain that she cared a 
little, and he had gone singing home to 
the lonely cabin set high in Lodgepole 
Basin. He did not sing now. Instead, 
he rode jogging along the trail, once the 
climb into the hills had quieted the hig 
bay, and his chin was sunk upon his 
chest while his trish-blue eyes stared 
straight out between his horse’s ears, 
seeing neither bush nor stone nor bare, 
frozen earth, but only a girl’s face with 
a scornful smile upon her lips. 

But, oh, she was beautiful in his eyes, 
and the hungry heart of him ached with 
the hurt he had got that day! 

Yet there was that quality in Patrick 
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O’Neill which would not let him throw 
up his hands and wait for disaster to 
overtake him. If he went down, he 
would go fighting, for that was the way 
he was made. So presently he turned his 
thoughts deliberately away from Isabelle 
and began to consider what he might do 
before the cataclysm, which in this case 
assumed the person of the man who was 
coming all the way from Washington to 
investigate the Stillwater District of the 
Absarokee National Forest. 

“There’s Murray, who must stand 
from under,” O’Neill said to himself. 
“They'll not get another supervisor who 
would risk his job to help the forest, and 
I'll tell them so if it comes to the worst. 
So I must write him to-night and tell 
him of the investigation—yes, and [’ll 
tell him who is to be thanked for it!— 
and warn him that he must know nothing 
whatever of my new drift fence. I have 
cnly one job to lose, and there’s no fam- 
ily to suffer—nor likely to be!” That 
last thought brought other gloomy ones 
in its train and he fell silent a while and 
let them mock him with the high hopes 
he had lost that evening. 

‘Well, there’s one thing I can do which 
will justify the graft upon the fire fund,” 
he came back to the issue at last. “I can 
call the meeting and issue the grazing 
permits, and let the investigation reveal 
the fact that I’ve put money into the 
treasury that would not have been there 
if I had gone my way, as other Stillwater 
rangers have done before me, and left 
well enough alone. I can do that, and 
keep the supervisor out of it, and show 
the investigation that Patrick O’Neill is 
willing to stand or fall by his own acts, 
begging favor from no one.” 

That helped, a little. He fed the big 
bay and lighted a fire in the cold kitchen 
of the station cabin, and moved briskly 
about, cooking his lonely supper. He 
did not know the flavor of anything he 
ate, however, for his mind was busy com- 
posing the letter he would write to Su- 
pervisor Murray. It must be cheerful, 
even while it conveyed the bad tidings; 
far be it from Patrick O’Neill’s nature to 
go whining his woes to any man, least 
of all big-hearted Ed Murray, who would 
take the last ditch for a friend and 
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count it no more than his plain duty. 
No, O’Neill must put it in such a way 
that Murray would chuckle and say to 
himself that Pat O’Neill would put it 
over. 

By the time the few dishes were 
washed and the kitchen table wiped clean, 
the Irish twinkle was back in O’Neill’s 
eyes and the humorous Irish grin was 
tilting the corners of his mouth. And 
this is what he wrote: 


Epw. Murray, Forest SUPERVISOR, 
Absarokee Division. 
Yellowstone National Forest, 
Livingston, 
Mont. 


Dear Sir: Some men acquire a knack for 
devilment in this life. Others bring with 
them a genius for evil deeds perfected in a 
previous incarnation. The Honorable Stan- 
dish Boyce is a shining example of a long line 
of concentrated cussedness, to wit: 

The hatchet-faced old pie gummer has pre- 
vailed upon his relative in the department of 
forestry to send out an inspector from Wash- 
ington to investigate my work in the Still- 
water District. I don’t know when this in- 
spector is due to arrive, but I am going to 
post notices to-morrow of the annual meeting 
for the issuing of grazing permits for the 
coming year. Thirty-three new permits will 
be issued and a fine new grazing tract will 
be apportioned, and this is to warn you that 
you are not to admit anything, but leave the 
result to Heaven and Patrick O’Neill. 

Pray for deep snow in the Stillwater before 
the inspector arrives. 

Peterson was arrested to-day and is now 
on his way to Big Timber with the sheriff 
and a deputy. 

He thinks it’s for killing my pack horse, 
but I showed the rebranded stock in the hills 
to the sheriff. 

I have a Mexican who worked for Peter- 
son, and he will testify against Gus when the 
time comes. 

For Heaven’s sake, pay those vouchers and 
swear you thought it was for a fire—quick, 
before he gets here. 

Very truly yours, 
Patrick R. O’NEILL. 


After that, he wrote several notices of 
the annual meeting to be held in the 
schoolhouse at Bad Cafion post office 
on Saturday afternoon at two o’clock, 
November 10th. These he would post 
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in conspicuous places throughout the dis- 
trict, riding all the next day to do so. 
Then, having completed his barricade, 
he retired to his bunk and lay there for 
hours, stretched on his back between his 
blankets, staring out at a few cold stars 
visible through his window, and thought 
lonely, hurt thoughts of Isabelle Boyce. 


THE eyes of Ranger Patrick 0’Neill 

hardened and his mouth drew into a 
straight line as he rose and rapped for 
order in the crowded little schoolroom at 
Bad Canon. Well up toward the front 
of the room, Isabelle Boyce sat in one 
of the school seats, a jolly-looking little 
woman with gray hair squeezed in be- 
side hes; Just back of Isabelle was her 
father, the width of a scratched desk 
between them. 

A few other women, wives of stockmen 
whose economic existence depended upon 
their grazing permits, sprinkled the gath- 
ering with bright bits of color in their 
makeshift millinery, but Ranger O’Neill 
saw none of these while Isabelle Boyce 
was present. Yet one swift glance was 
all he gave her, and then his head went 
up and he faced the men in the room, 
who were waiting to hear what he might 
have to say before he opened his books 
and began the allotment of grazing land. 

It was not much that he wished to tell 
them, though there was plenty crowding 
hot in his mind. Let them find out the 
good things for themselves, he thought. 
First, he would explode a bombshell for 
his own edification—a small personal 
satisfaction which he meant to have at 
their expense before his neck went under 
the ax of the inspector’s report. 

“Before issuing any permits,” he be- 
gan crisply, without the usual preamble, 
“I want to say that I have found it neces- 
sary to withdraw certain tracts from 
grazing for a period of a year—possibly 
two, depending of course upon the sea- 
son. I find that the Picket Pin Range 
is in bad condition from overgrazing, 


there having been nearly one third more ” 


cattle upon that range than the permit 
of last year allowed.” 

Here O’Neill saw Boyce squirm in 
his seat, and a gleam came into his eyes, 
though he gave no other sign. 
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“T find that all of the ranges have suf- 
fered from this infraction of the grazing 
permits,” the ranger went on, “though 
not all are fed down as closely as the 
Picket Pin and some of them can still 
be used, if the number of cattle is suffi- 
ciently decreased. Horseman’s Flat will 
also be closed for at least one year. In 
the matter of the Bad Cafion Range, 
lately occupied by the Box S, I shall ap- 
portion that to Mr. Drew and Mr. Boyce 
in lieu of the ranges which I have with- 
drawn. Since it was my duty to have 
Peterson arrested for cattle stealing. his 
stock will be removed from the forest 
and held elsewhere by order of the 
court.” 

News of Peterson’s arrest had of 
course spread to the last, loneliest ranch 
in the district and beyond, but Ranger 
O’Neill judged, from the flutter of ex- 
citement that went whispering and nod- 
ding through the crowd, that no one had 
suspected the real charge against the 
man. The sheriff had wanted the thing 
kept from common knowledge until he 
had collected evidence against certain 
accomplices of Peterson, and it was evi- 
dent that he had succeeded. Ranger 
O’Neill hoped that he had not spilled the 
news too soon, but the thing was done 
now. 

“T find that there have been many 
flagrant violations of the grazing law in 
the past,” he continued. ‘Men have 
paid the grazing fee for a thousand or 
two thousand head of stock, and have 
run in a few hundred extra head on the 
range allowed them, thinking that, since 
it was the government they were cheat- 
ing, anything went so long as it got by 
the ranger in charge of this district. 
Now, I may not be in charge here long, 
but while I am here the law will be en- 
forced to the letter. Any violation of 
the permits will result in the violator’s 
loss of grazing ground. 

“In other words, if I catch more cattle 
or horses on any man’s range than his 
permit calls for, his stock will be put 
off the forest and his permit canceled, 
and I shall report the violation to the 
forest supervisor. It’s just that stealing 
of range that has fed the grass down to 
the roots, and made it necessary to close 
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certain tracts to give the grass a chance 
to grow. I find it necessary to reduce 
the number of animals on each range 
now——” 

The Honorable Standish Boyce half 
rose, a baleful glare in his eyes. But 
Ranger O’Neill calmly waved him down 
and continued, with a secret, malicious 
humor that tried its best to salve some 
hurts: 

“T have here thirty-three fresh appli- 
cations for grazing permits, aggregating 
thirty-five-hundred head of cattle, which 
I shall apportion——” 

“You can’t do it, with two ranges 
closed!” 

“Among which I shall apportion the 
Trout Creek Range, and also place there 
fifteen hundred of the Bar B cattle x 

“This is an outrage!” shouted the 
Honorable Standish Boyce, springing to 
his feet and starting forward with his 
gray beard bristling. “It would take 
half my crew of men to hold the cattle 
on that range! It’s the farthest range 
in the district and I’d have to drive a 

“Sit down!” Ranger O’Neill’s voice 
slashed through the old man’s torrent of 
words. ‘If you want any grazing land 
this year, sit down and shut up!” 

The very effrontery of the command 
won obedience. The Honorable Standish 
Boyce sat down and began talking be- 
hind his hand to the old gentleman be- 
side him. Ranger O’Neill gave him one 
look, saw that Isabelle was biting her 
underlip and that her eyes seemed to be 
laughing, and turned resolutely back to 
his subject. 

“Tt will not be necessary for any line 
riders to hold the cattle on the Trout 
Creek Range,” he announced clearly, to 
the alert audience. ‘Since coming to 
this district four months ago, I have gone 
thoroughly into the grazing situation. 
You have not had range enough for the 
stock already running under permits, and 
I found that the small stockmen were 
grazing their cattle here and there, catch 
as catch can, while there was open range 
on the forest going to waste for want of 
proper drift fences. The Trout Creek 
mesa was a sort of no man’s land, with 
bands of sheep trespassing there almost 
at will. 
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“By stretching a point and acting more 
or less upon my own initiative, I have 
been able to throw a fence across the 
lower boundary of the forest reserve be- 
tween Bridger Creek and Bad Cafion, 
thus turning all of the Trout Creek coun- 
try into fenced grazing land. This, as I 
said, will be apportioned among the 
thirty-three applicants who wish to graze 
small herds on the forest, but who are 
unable to hire riders to keep their stock 
on the range. These can pool their 
forces at branding time and all use the 
same range. There is room for another 
fifteen hundred head of stock, and I shall 
place Bar B stock there, as I said. 

“The other permits will be reissued 
without change, excepf—the fee of 
thirty-five cents a head will be paid for 
all the stock grazing on the forest! Any 
violation of this rule will be summarily 
dealt with, and I shall make no excep- 
tion whatever. In the interest of the gov- 
ernment, the rich man must abide by the 
law, the same as the poor man. You 
will therefore please be careful to include 
in your applications all the stock which 
you expect to graze on the forest re- 
serve.” 

The bombshell was thus exploded, and 
the result was gratifying to Ranger 
O’Neill. As he sat down and opened his 
book of permits, men left their seats and 
came crowding forward, those who had 
ridden in to the meeting clanking spur 
chains on the bare floor. The room 
hummed with voices. Women leaned 
into the aisles, smiling and nodding ap- 
proval of the new ranger, as they ex- 
changed shy opinions behind the backs 
of their menfolk, whose minds were all 
upon the grazing permits. 


VER the blackboard behind the desk, 

Ranger O’Neill hung a map of the 
district with the various fenced ranges 
outlined in colors. This, too, was an 
innovation which appealed to the stock- 
men. They gathered before the map 
while they were waiting their turns at 
the desk, and traced boundaries with 
their forefingers as they discussed the 
relative advantages of certain grazing 
tracts. Heretofore they had squatted on 
boot heels and drawn maps in the dust 
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with twig or gloved finger, and there had 
been arguments which bred grudges. 

Into the group, the Honorable Stan- 
dish Boyce elbowed his way, the old gen- 
tleman who had sat beside him following 
now close upon his heels. When they 
could get near enough, they craned necks 
at the map, and Boyce indicated with his 
finger the new Trout Creek Range, the 
fence boldly drawn in red and the legend, 
5,000 head of grown cattle, May 15th 
to October 15th,” lettered upon the tract 
with the beautifully blocked-in characters 
of a trained draftsman. 

“Don’t know when or how he built 
that fence,” Boyce muttered to his com- 
panion. “Don’t believe it’s there. I'd 
have to see it——” 

“He’d scarcely go on record with a 
statement of that kind unless it was 
true,” the other murmured. ‘Seems to 
make quite an extensive addition to the 
grazing land. Wonder why that fence 
was not built long ago? It certainly 
should have been, it seems to me. The 
demand for grazing seems to warrant 
fencing all the land available. Stan, 
you’ve got a man in a thousand here! 
What you’d better do is back him up in 
anything he wants to undertake—even 
to paying the grazing jee in full, to the 
last roan cow!” 

“Humph!” grunted the Honorable 
Standish Boyce, and turned abruptly 
away from the map. 

The old gentleman gave a chuckle of 
amusement and_ stood aside, hands 
clasped behind him while he watched the 
expeditious manner in which Ranger Pat- 
rick O’Neill put through the work of issu- 
ing grazing permits. Crisp, businesslike 
tone that discouraged arzument yet had 
a certain Irish warmth in the soft slur- 
ring of the vowels, rapid-fire clerical work 
that showed how thoroughly he knew 
what he was about--and the gorgeous 
nonchalance with which he turned to set- 
tle his grazing business with the Honor- 
able Standish Boyce, who was inclined 
to bluster. The old gentleman stepped 
closer, so that he would miss no word 
of it. 

“Seven thousand head you wish to 
pay for, Mr. Boyce?” O’Neill was ask- 
ing. “Then you will -move four hun- 
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dred head of cattle from your North Fork 
Range, and do it at once. You will take 
two hundred and sixty off the Picket Pin 
Range--——” 

“T’ll do nothing of the kind! 
grazing fees for the last Re 

“T hope, Mr. Boyce, you will continue 
to pay grazing fees, for that is what the 
government wants and expects. But I 
have very carefully estimated the cattle 
on your ranges, and I find that you 
have dead-headed more than two thou- 
sand. all told, on the forest. You will 
therefore cut down your herds on these 
ranges or you will revise your applica- 
tion, Mr. Boyce, so that it will cover all 
the cattle now grazing on the forest.” 

Boyce leaned closer, so that his gray 
beard waggled beside O'Neill's smooth, 
tanned cheek. 

“Tl have you 
brother-in-law, the 
in 

“T don’t give a damn if you’re brother- 
in-law to Abraham Lincoln!” snapped 
Ranger O'Neill. ‘“The president himself 
can’t give you a license to graft off this 
forest! Fix that application blank, or 
get off the forest.” 

‘““My brother-in---— 

“Oh, get to hell with your brother-in- 
law!” said Ranger O'Neill, in a tone of 
weary exasperation, and reached past 
Boyce for the application of another, 
a young rancher who wanted grazing for 
twenty-nine head of cattle and eight head 
of horses. O’Neill smiled up at this man. 

“All right, Mr. Turner. Trout Creek 
Range for you, and your stock won’t have 
to walk themselves to death trying to 
get enough to eat, either. It’s fat and 
lazy they'll be growing, over there, and 
the cows will wear their teeth down to 
the jawbone chewing their cuds day and 
night, I’m thinking.” He wrote rapidly. 
“Twelve dollars and ninety-five cents, 
and you'll get the worth of your money 
ten times over.” 

He reached for another man’s applica- 
tion and had a cheerful word for him 
also, ignoring the Honorable Standish 
Boyce, who was the big toad of that par- 
ticular puddle. 

So it happened that Boyce was the 
last man to be served and his temper was 


I've paid 


to know 
associate 


that my 
forester 


” 
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up. But even with the brother-in-law, 
the associate forester from Washington, 
beside him, he got just what he paid for 
and was warned to ask for no more. And 
that, thought Ranger Patrick O’Neill, 
fairly evened his score with Boyce, 
though it would probably cost him his 
job. So he finally put on his hat and 
left the schoolhouse, his books under his 
arm. 


FrROM Bad Cafion post office to the 

ranger station in Lodgepole Basin, 
there is a lonely stretch of trail which 
winds up a long slope through a stand 
of spruce timber, where the forest ven- 
tures down toward the valley in a ma- 
jestic advance that stops short at Lime- 
stone Creek, as if the dignity of the 
straight-trunked trees hesitated at cross- 
ing the stream and climbing the farther 
bank. The winding trail may also be 
used as a somewhat roundabout road to 
the Bar B Ranch, if one has plenty of 
time and a mood for the occasional fine 
vistas which the openings in the forest 
afford at certain points. 

It was on this trail, just as Morenci 
gave up the idea of galloping uphill and 
settled himself to a walk, that Ranger 
O’Neill looked up from his gloom star- 
ing at the ground and discovered that 
Isabelle Boyce was just ahead of him, 
and that she seemed to be in some trou- 
ble with her saddle. To be explicit, she 
was standing beside her horse and eying 
the saddle, which had turned to one side 
and hung there with a rather appalling 
suggestion of an accident. Ranger 
O’Neill felt a jump of his heart at the 
sight and rode forward, quite forgetting 
that he had resolved to steer clear of 
Isabelle Boyce hereafter and forever. 

“Oh, it’s you!” she cried, in a tone of 
unmistakable relief, as he drew near. 
“It’s such a lonely trail! I wondered if 
any one would happen along before dark. 
I—I’m afraid to do anything, for Absa- 
rokee is touchy about saddles, and I’m 
afraid he may kick!” 

Ranger Patrick O’Neill should have 
taken that utterly feminine statement 
with several grains of salt. In the first 
place, Isabelle Boyce must certainly have 
known that he would ride home this way, 
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since there was no other direct trail to 
his station; which discounted her fear 
that no one would happen along. More- 
over, a girl who has grown up with horses 
would scarcely choose for her own espe- 
cial saddle horse an animal that is touchy 
and will kick on such slight provocation 
as the resetting of a saddle. But Ranger 
O’Neill swallowed her statements whole. 
In fact, he was so fully occupied with 
his own emotions at finding her there 
that it never occurred to him she might 
have planned the meeting. 

“You didn’t fall?” he asked anxiously, 
his heart in his eyes as he looked at her. 

“Oh—not—seriously. I leaned to pull 
off a branch with cones, and I felt myself 
going ” Only a young and beautiful 
woman can speak a few disjointed 
phrases and imply so much that reaches 
a man’s soul and wrenches it free of its 
anchor of pride. 

Patrick O’Neill unconsciously stepped 
close to her and looked down into her 
eyes. 

“You’re sure you’re not hurt, Isabelle? 
You are pale——” 

“Only a little—faint ”  Tsabelle 
closed her eyes for a moment, snapping 
them open again when she felt Ranger 
Patrick O’Neill’s lips pressed against her 
mouth. 

Absarokee could have kicked them 
both into kingdom come if he had wanted 
to. He could not have been so very 
touchy after all, since he stood quiet and 
even dozed a little while those two stood 
there, oblivious to all the world save 
themselves. 

“Though I shouldn’t be asking you, 
my darling, when I may not have a job 
to-morrow morning, after the way I 
talked to your father—and the associate 
forester standing there at his elbow and 
hearing every word I said, though I 
didn’t know him from Adam at the 
time!” 

“We should worry about father and 
the associate forester,’ murmured Isa- 
belle, quite recovered now from her faint- 
ness. “I heard Uncle Andrew say you’re 
the most intelligent ranger in Amcrica— 
or words to that effect—and he’ll recom- 
mend you for promotion when he goes 
home. He’s only out here on a visit, 
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anyway—he and Aunt Belle. He didn’t 
come to investigate you, silly. That’s 
just father’s cantankerous way of putting 
things.” 

“Vve the offer of promotion to assist- 
ant supervisor of this division,” Ranger 
O’Neill remembered, after another in- 
terval of emotional dialogue. ‘That is, I 
have the offer upon the condition that I 
bring the Stillwater to live in peace and 
harmony. So now I have some faint 
hopes ye 

“And father really likes you, ranger, 
just because you do talk back to him 
and aren’t afraid. A lot of his bluster 
is mere camouflage. So you will come 
home with me and have supper with us, 
and meet Uncle Andrew and Aunt Belle, 
won’t you? ITll want you there when 
I tell father-——” 

Still, it was growing dusk in the spruce 
grove when Ranger O’Neill finally got 
the saddle in place on Absarokee and the 
two mounted and rode away toward the 
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Bar B, foolishly riding side by side with 
their hands clasped between them, and 
with stirrups clicking, while they told 
each other over and over that they had 
all along known it was love they felt 
for each other. 

“And I was just sick for the sight of 
you,” Queen Isabelle confessed, the lumi- 
nous dusk shielding her face from his 
searching eyes. “And when I rode up 
and heard you and father quarreling, that 
day you came with Beatrice Murray’s 
letter, I simply couldn’t endure the 
thought of it, so I sent you away and 
thought I would see you in the morning 
and explain. But you were here and 
there and everywhere, and I couldn’t 
seem to run across you anywhere. Oh, 
men are so stupid, sometimes!”’ 

“ll have great news to write to Ed 
Murray to-night!” Ranger O’Neill ex- 
ulted, much farther along the trail, when 
the lights of the Bar B ranch house twin- 
kled into view. 


eae eee 


IF YOU HAVEN’T A MATCH 


each one, using a different way to start each fire? One dozen separate methods. 


Geach on some one built twelve camp fires in a row and then asked you to light 


The first would be easy. You’d use a match, one that you’d probably find in 


your pocket. 
sticks together. 


Then you’d remember the old primitive stunt of rubbing two 
That’s two. And couldn’t you make a fire drill for the next, one of 


those affairs with a stick set in a groove, and a little bow to rotate the stick? That’s 


three. 
Nine more to go. 


Try chipping a piece of flint against a stone. 


Four. Why 


not flint and steel for the next fire? That is the same principle as the flint and stone, 


but it’s fair, just the same. Five. 


and-steel method? 


Now, wasn’t there an improvement on the flint- 
Didn’t some one invent a “fire pistol” in which the flint hit the 


steel when a trigger was pulled, and the spark ignited some combustible material 
contained in the mechanism of the instrument? Now we have six. You might use 
a magnifying glass for the next, focusing the sun’s rays through it to a pin point. 
Every one Las experimented with that at some time in his life. Seven. 

Didn’t our forefathers use a match that was tipped with some substance and 
which, when it was dipped into a little bottle of acid, ignited? That makes eight. 
Then again, there was the ‘Promethean match,” which had a little vial of acid on 
its tip, and they had to crush the vial with a pair of pliers. Nine. 

In 1827 people were using the friction match or “lucifer,” which they lighted 
by drawing the head through a piece of folded sandpaper. That’s very much like 
the kind we use now, but it’s different, so it’s eligible. 

We can think of two more, but you’d have to go a long way to get them, and 
you really couldn’t depend on them. Our primitive ancestors, though, had to depend 
on them. One’s a volcano and the other is a forest fire, lighted by combustion or 
lightning. But if you traveled far enough you could get the wherewithal to light the 
last two camp fires. 


Caribou 


By Frederick Niven 


Author of ‘Waters of Healing,” 


““Heavy Joe’’ was what they call ‘‘bad Indian.’’ 
laws, and took a special delight in flouting those laws. 


‘““P'm Going Now,’ Ete. 


He sneered at the white man’s 
His contempt blossomed 


into a malicious hatred for Tom Haig, game warden, who represented, to Joe, 
the ever-encroaching white man. But no one is all bad, and neither was Joe. 


HE great hide drapes the settee 

in the Haigs’ home at Rogers’ 

Town. When you sit down there, 

hands by your sides, they sink 
over the knuckles in the deep, furry pelt 
and you take another look at it. 

The story attached to it begins with 
the appointment of Tom Haig as game 
warden during that period when the gov- 
ernment, worried over the diminution of 
numbers among the caribou, had estab- 
lished not only a close season but a defi- 
nite closure for caribou till further or- 
ders, with no conditional exemptions for 
any one, red or white. 

Tom Haig was a small rancher in the 
valley, and the job came opportunely to 
him, with its fixed monthly wage, instead 
of the seesaw returns of his ranch that 
depended upon the weather, like all 
ranches, and had been, prior to that ap- 


pointment, somewhat scurvily treated by 
the weather, with drought when there 
should have been rain, frost early, when 
it might have been delayed. 

Now they say there are none so deaf 
as those who will not hear. And the In- 
dians were that way about that game 
law. They had learned to accept the rul- 
ings of the game and fisheries bureau in 
some details as applied to them, such as 
that this or that animal they might only 
take for personal food, not for sale or 
trade. But they had never truly hon- 
ored the decision of the body that de- 
cided that the caribou was simply to be 
sacrosanct. 

Tom had friends among the Indians, 
for some had helped him in breaking 
horses and with some he had traded for 
horses—fairly. These friendships helped 
him. But most scowled as he rode past. 
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He was the fellow now who was to see 
that they got no caribou—in addition to 
all the other don’ts of existence. 

There were white men as well as In- 
dians, truth to tell, who had heard of that 
embargo with stony faces. Some had de- 
cided they were going to have caribou 
anyhow; they did not care if it snowed 
proclamations from the game and _ fish- 
eries bureau. What did these fellows, 
sitting in a government office, know 
about the game? That is what they said, 
even though they knew that the fellows 
in question knew probably quite a lot 
about it. 

The Indians naturally thought much 
on the same lines. It was their country. 
Their fathers had hunted there for cen- 
turies. This order, to them, was simply 
the bunk. The friction was accentuated 
because, not long before, government had 
set aside, as a game preserve, whatever 
the season, utterly close for further and 
feather, the whole Elk River Range. 
That a man might not even carry a rifle 
in that territory nettled the prospectors. 
Supposing, they said, one stepped on a 
grizzly bear over some log, while pros- 
pecting there, and woke him abruptly? 
No gun! What was one to do? 

Just off this preserve, Tom rode one 
day on a lonely trail, his pack horse, with 
the little tent and his grub, following 
him. He smelled the smell of wood 
smoke and wondered at first if here was 
a job for the fire warden. Game warden 
could sometimes pass word to fire war- 
den, even as fire warden to game warden. 
No, it was an Indian camp. There were 
seven of them just on the edge of the 
preserve area. 

“Foxy these Indians are,” he theveht. 
“They may be wearing dungaree pants, 
but they are all Indian still under the 
hide inside the dungarees and the gray- 
flannel shirt.” 

This was because he had decided at 
his first survey of the camp that they 
had known he was coming this way. At 
the best of times he found it a nasty 
job saying: “How do, gentlemen?” to 
a hunting party, red or white, and cast- 
ing a casual eye around to see that all 
was in order and that there was nothing 
that could be used in evidence against 
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them, as well as seeing if they had per- 
mits. 

With the hunting parties of sportsmen 
from the East, he knew pretty well where 
he was, knowing the characters of the 
various guides who took them out into 
the wilderness—which of them would 
wink at illegal killings, and which would 
not permit such and inform their clients 
that they would quit the job if they were 
attempted. 

But with even a “good Indian,” Tom 
could never be sure, because of that in- 
eradicable outlook of the Indian that it 
was his land; and the fact is that Tom 
Haig was not entirely out of sympathy 
with that outlook, especially when there 
came more and more parties of these 
sportsmen from distant cities, just for 
fun, not for the pot and for moccasins 
and gauntlets, to hunt in the big quiet 
places. 

“How do!” he said to the Indians, and 
noted who they were. 


ONLY a couple of them were what he 

could surely call “good Indian,” men 
he could trust all round. Of three of 
them, he had no knowledge one way or 
another. Two of them he knew as bad 
Indian, plumb bad! One of these had 
three killings to his name. Every one 
knew he was a murderer, but evidence 
was lacking to convict him. Thrice he 
had been tried on that charge, and each 
time he had left the courthouse in Sil- 
verton with a more cunning look than 
ever on his face. “Heavy Joe,” he was 
called, and he was a man like a bull, well 
named. Two of the killings had been 
of Indians over some feud; one had been 
of a white man. Well, the latter had 
richly deserved it anyhow. The jury 
had not been particularly regretful that 
evidence had been lacking. 

The Indians replied gruffly, or did not 
reply at all. Tom Haig saw two rolls 
of hides beside the camp and, dismount. 
ing, glanced at these. They were of 
white-tailed deer. Then he glanced at 
some meat on a rock by the fire. Now 
a game warden has to know quite a lot 
of things, and one thing he has to know 
is the color and texture of various meats, 
This was not of white-tailed deer. The 
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deer meat had long since been eaten, as 
he had guessed from the hides. He 
pointed to the meat on the rock. 

“That’s caribou,” said he. 

One of the Indians nodded toward the 
hides. 

“No. Cottontail,” said he. 

“Tt’s caribou all right. You know you 
can’t kill caribou.” 

They refused to understand English 
then, so he told them in Chinook. They 
refused to understand Chinook. 

Heavy Joe opened the breech of his 
rifle and thrust in shells, with a definite 
jab of his thumb, six shells, pumped one 
into the barrel and then laid the rifle 
down and leered up at Haig. The faces 
of Geronimo and Sitting Bull were an- 
gelic in expression compared with that 
scarred face of Heavy Joe’s. 

By his manner, Tom might not have 
seen that deliberate loading of the rifle. 
He seemed unaware of it. But he won- 
dered if it was not done by Heavy Joe 
as much as an aid toward seeming a big 
man before his fellows, as by way of 
either a bluff or a warning to him. Yet, 
loaded rifle or no loaded rifle, what could 
Tom do? Who of the seven was respon- 
sible for that caribou meat’s being there? 
He compromised. 

He took out his pocketbook. They did 
not like a government man to take notes 
in pocketbooks, most of them. It scared 
them, as a child is scared hearing that the 
bogy man may come. But in course of 
time, when no bogy man comes 
After a moment’s thought for the date, 
for it is easy to forget dates in the hills, 
he wrote: 


Close to MacDonald Game Preserve, north 
bank Tea Creek, saw caribou meat in camp 
of Indians that seemed to be led by Heavy 
Joe. 


Closing the book, he slowly put the 
elastic band round it. Then he raised a 
forefinger. 

“Now, you can’t kill caribou. And 
you know it. And you’ve been warned!” 

That, he decided, was all he could do. 
He presumed the hide had been done 
away with, or cached, or packed down to 
their reserve. 

Heavy Joe rose up, walked slowly to- 
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ward Tom till they were face to face, and 
then delivered an affront, an insolence, a 
sort of Esperanto insolence or expression 
of contempt, that to the tough types of 
any nation may come readily on occa- 
sion. He thrust forward his head till 
his nose almost touched the white man’s. 
It is a thing that makes most of us want 
to hit and hit hard. There is something 
low about it, and primitive. It is bar- 
barous, disgusting. It rouses thoughts 
of old jungles of the prehistoric world, 
in which were men who made sounds that 
were not words and yet carried meaning, 
and blended these sounds with signs, for 
exchange of their thoughts or emotions. 

Tom met the gaze of those eyes that 
were the eyes, definitely, of a savage. 
The pupils of them were two red flames. 
Perhaps Heavy Joe wanted him to hit, 
and so precipitate trouble. Perhaps the 
Indian was not sure if all his compan- 
ions, were he to hit first, would not 
give evidence against him. Tom met the 
close stare steadily. 


T last the Indian drew back his head, 

backed away. He made a sign with 
his hand. It signified: ‘Dust in your 
face. I throw it!” Stooping, opening 
the palm, closing it in mid-air, then 
opening it again with a forward move- 
ment, he did it, deliberately and with a 
devilish leer. 

Tom, as though this conduct was be- 
neath his contempt and attention, nodded 
to his two friends in the camp, whistled 
the pack horse ahead, put foot to stir- 
rup. 

“Remember! No caribou!” he said, 
and rode on up the narrow trail to a 
place they call Wolverine Meadows. 

There he unsaddled and made his 
camp for the night. A deep-voiced owl 
boomed again and again in the big, 
hushed woods. A coyote whimpered in 
distance. The meadow showed a frail, 
ebbing light, an unutterable glamour. A 
high jet of rock glittered on a while, and 
then the light on its cliffs was put out and 
it looked wan and terrible. 

Dusk swam down and Tom went into 
his tent. Then suddenly a thought came 
to him of possible menace in that en- 
veloping night. Heavy Joe! Heavy Joe 
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might sneak up to his camp and knife 
him where he slept. Oh, hardly, hardly! 
Well—one never knew. The back of his 
tent was to the edge of the woods. He 
took his Colt and a blanket, raised the 
flap, slithered out, and stole quietly away 
for a hundred yards; then, peering and 
fumbling, he found a dry place under 
a jack pine, raked the needles to make 
some sort of mattress, and rolled up for 
the night. 

He slept, till light on his eyelids woke 
him. It was the beginning of day. He 
rose and moved toward the meadows, but 
could not see the white of the canvas of 
his tent to give him the exact direction. 
So he simply broke straight out of the 
woods. 

No wonder he had not seen the white 
of the tent! It was flat down on the 
ground. He stood there considering it. 
Each guy rope had been cut. The rope 
fastening the ridgepole to the tree had 
also been cut. He spread out the canvas, 
examining it for gashes. But there were 
none. Perhaps Heavy Joe had just 
stolen up in the dark to do this, drop 
the tent on him, and no more. And yet, 
surely the cutting of more than one rope, 
if not of one alone, would have wakened 
him; and Joe, knowing this, could not 
have come just to do that. 

Perhaps Heavy Joe had come with a 
different intention—to thrust a knife into 
him and sneak back to his sleeping fel- 
lows. The Indian knew all about alibis. 
It was alibis, with lack of circumstantial 
evidence, that had left him on three oc- 
casions a free man, to swagger around. 

Tom looked for his horses. They were 
grazing in the meadow and, at his whis- 
tle, raised their heads and came toward 
him. He went on to above timber line, 
saw a man—a guide of the district, Pete 
Webley—there, with two big-game hunt- 
ers, everything in order, and found op- 
portunity in a talk as:de to tell him of 
the experience of that tent. _No use scar- 
ing the big-game hunters with the story. 

“T bet you it was Heavy Joe all right,” 
said Pete Webley. ‘“He’s a handful. 
Guess you did right at their camp, too, to 
act as you did. He’s awful strong. They 
ain’t all gone under by white men’s ways 
and sicknesses, not by a long sight. I 
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saw him once, when they were building 
the valley railway, come along and watch 
four men throwing rails off a flat car— 
two at each end. He watched till they 
were near through and only one rail left, 
and then he stepped up. 

“Me do,’ says he, and he stepped to 
that rail, measured the center with his 
eye, got his hands round it, and lifted it. 
‘Push away,’ he said, and one of them 
knocked the block out from a wheel and 
let the car run down the grade. Then 
Heavy Joe walked with that rail to the 
edge of the bank and bent forward and 
dropped it. ‘Me strong,’ he said, and got 
on his horse and rode off. A child, a 
child full grown, a bad child, a child 
that needs to be larruped. But he’s 
strong man, sure thing! He’s bad Indian 
all right, all right. But my folks there 
will wonder what we’re colloguing about 
so quiet.” 

“Well, so long!” 

“So long!” 

By the time that Tom returned from the 
heights, the Indians had left their camp. 
The signs showed that they had not gone 
into the game sanctuary. But Tom Haig 
felt that he was not done with Heavy 
Joe. One of these days there would be 
a clash. 

“And it will be an awful clash, some 
bump!” thought Tom. 


"THREE days later, on an old hunting 
trail, it looked as if the time of the 
clash had arrived. In some places that 
trail is overrun with red willow. One 
has to push a way through. In others, it 
is uncertain, except to practiced eyes, 
across little pockets of park land. Along 
the abrupt flanks of Mount MacDonald, 
there are some spots where it is the sort 
of trail to give vertigo to some people. 
And there are other places, many of 
these, where it has a steep slope to one 
side and, to the other, boggy ground. 
It was at one of these latter places, at 
a bend, that Tom saw Heavy Joe coming 
his way. A terrible face that was, a 
bronze mask, a scarred mask, with those 
two lights blazing preternaturally bright 
through the eye sockets. The pupils 
seemed more like little flames than eyes. 
Each rode on, taking the trail’s center, 
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giving no movement of rein hand to edge 
his horse at all to one side. On Tom’s 
right was steep slope, all strewn with 
débris of fallen trees meshed with scrub 
having a precarious root hold there; to 
the left, and down a few steep feet, was 
black, bubbling mire, seepage mud. A 
cloud of blue butterflies rose and flut- 
tered and settled again on that mud, he 
noticed, his mind clear, alert, very ob- 
servant. So he must have glanced down 
there after getting that look from Heavy 
Joe. 

By the Indian’s expression, Tom un- 
derstood what was to be. By that grim 
set of the jaws, grim enough at any time, 
by that scowl following the glance of 
malevolent recognition, by the absence of 
any salutation, Tom realized that Heavy 
Joe was coming, full center in the narrow 
trail, to treat him as if he did not exist, 
as if he was not there or, at least, was 
to be brushed from the trail. It was not 
only his bearing that advised Tom of his 
intention. The very atmosphere seemed 
to tell it. It was in the air. He got 
it by feeling as well as by sight, and de- 
duction from that sight. 

Oh, this was that bump coming! 
Many thoughts pass through one’s mind 
at such moments. Tom even wondered if 
perhaps Joe imagined that he, on his 
side, was stubborn, that he had looked 
as if he wouldn’t edge to the side of the 
trail to make room for a passage. 

Well, if Joe thought that, he was 
wrong, but Tom did not believe he did. 
Before Tom had had time even to flick 
a rein on his horse’s neck, in fact just 
when he was on the point of naturally 
doing so, that grim, determined appear- 
ance had come to Heavy Joe. He even 
hooked his elbows out to imply that he 
needed all the trail. 

“Well, ’'m not going to edge to one 
side when he looks like that,” decided 
Tom, and the first inclination to give 
room he cast aside, before his hand could 
be raised to flick the lines. ‘He’s got 
to edge to his side first. If I do it, he'll 
never follow my example. He’ll bump 
me—and that, by the way, would pre- 
cipitate a whole raft of trouble.” 

Head to head came the horses, and 
stood. Then Heavy Joe grinned at Tom, 
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but it was not a jocund grin, a grin of 
fun and forgetting. It was a diabolical 
grin, the sort of grin one is favored with 
in a nightmare. With the quirt hanging 
from his wrist, he lashed his horse and it 
leaped forward; but Tom, reining in and 
giving his horse a pressure of his lett 
knee, managed to hold it to the inside 
of the trail. He had the “right-hand-to- 
the-wall” idea well to the fore in his mind 
at that collision. He was not going to 
have Joe shove him over the side, down 
into the slough. 


WELL, here they were now in that 

lonely place, deadlocked, each with 
the head of the other’s horse swaying this 
way and that before his face. They were 
level, knee to knee, and suddenly Tom 
Haig leaned out and grappled the Indian 
to shove him to one side, and let him see 
if he could take all the trail at such a 
place. A game warden has to keep his 
end up, he thought. 

Joe grappled too. 

“Ho! You think you wrastle me, 
heh? You think you throw me over your 
shoulder? No!” he grunted. 

In a few moments Tom knew that he 
could never shove the Indian’s body to 
one side, topple it from the saddle. Joe 
was strong as a cougar, it seemed. Well, 
Tom had to keep his end up somehow. 
In another moment, the Indian would be 
turning the tables on him, bending him 
back and shoving him from the saddle. 
Then the man that the government had 
appointed to see that the game laws were 
enforced would be of the value of ten 
cents. 

Tom lifted his right heel and kicked 
it into his horse’s flank. That did it. 
With a snort, the animal side pranced. 
At that impact, Heavy Joe’s mount tee- 
tered on the edge, lost foothold, and the 
Indian released Tom so as to keep his 
own balance. Then down slithered the 
cayuse on the steep and caving bank, into 
the slough. Joe had enough to look after 
him. 

“Get on!” said Haig, shaking the lines, 
and his horse stepped on, the pack pony 
behind following. 

Tom had the trail; but he knew in his 
heart by what a narrow squeak. It was 
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a victory, but not a glorious one. The 
horse had done it, not he. However, 
perhaps the rough and general symbolism 
of the incident would be appreciated by 
Heavy Joe: the game warden had the 
trail—and he had not. 

The next act happened near the end 
of the following year, when the “flu” 
came to the valley. At least they call 
it “flu,” the doctors having no remedy 
for it in the pharmacopceia and the In- 
dians no herbs in the bush. The doctor 
at the hospital began to look worn. He 
had it himself, but he kept on duty. The 
carpenter who had the coffin contract 
from the undertaker worked overtime at 
Silverton, and the freight handlers, try- 
ing to keep cheery, said: 

“Well, these are handier 
around than pianos, anyhow.” 

It looked as if the Indian question was 

going to be settled by flu, that there 
would not be enough left to question any- 
thing. A lot of the old-timers who were 
hard as nails, who were surely the sur- 
viving fittest, put out their lights that 
year and went away with all their old 
stories. But it is wonderful how an epi- 
demic can show the stuff that is in peo- 
ple—or that isn’t. 
,, Two ladies, who were not in society at 
yall at all, offered their services as nurses 
at the hospital in Rogers’ Town. Nurs- 
ing was new to them, but they realized 
it was not just smoothing pillows and lay- 
ing a lily-white hand on a fevered brow. 
They listened to the doctor’s orders and 
verily, we may believe, they shall have 
their reward for all they did, though they 
were not in society. 

The local padre also volunteered, as a 
male nurse, and saw these ladies at work, 
and was astonished. Said he to himself, 
“The West is a wonderful place. God 
bless and forgive us all,” and cleared his 
throat and went on with his chores, as 
would St. Francis of Assisi have done, 
to be sure, but there are parsons who 
would rather have appointed a committee 
to find nurses, looking upon themselves 
more as organizers toward good deeds 
than as doers of such work as that. 

Somehow or other the government offi- 
cials seemed to think it was up to them, 
even though they were not medical men. 


to throw 
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The commissioner of oaths at Silverton 
loaned his car as an ambulance and him- 
self as driver. At Rogers’ Town the fire 
warden and the game warden volunteered 
to collect sick people in their own wag- 
ons, and drive them to the new hospital 
there. They did it on whisky and the 
Coué system, not too much whisky in 
case they got fuzzy and dropped a pa- 
tient, and lots of “Every day in every 
way, I don’t feel a darn thing the matter 
with me.” 


Now the boundary of the Indian re- 

serve is the valley road. One day 
Tom Haig was driving up that road with 
a passenger, recumbent, for the man was 
a case wrapped in blankets, an old-timer 
who lived in a log shack at Dutch Creek. 
Driving by the reserve border, Tom saw 
a squaw running to the snake fence. A 
wild-looking woman she was. She ran 
like a wild thing, though she wore a plaid 
skirt and a shirt waist, and a scarf round 
her head. 

“Tom! Tom, you take sick person 
to hospital?”’ she screamed. 

Tom reined in. 

“Yap,” he said, and his eyelids 
drooped and rose oddly. He had had a 
big snort after getting that old-timer out 
of his shack and on the wagon, and it 
was in his eyes then. 

“You got room for one?” asked the 


squaw. 
“Yap. You feel sick? Get in.” 
“Not me. My man.” 
“Oh! What’s the matter with him?” 
“Don’t know. The same as every- 
body.” 
“All right. Get him carried out. Vl 
wait.” 


“Nobody to carry him.” 

“Oh! Where is he?” Tom asked. 

“Back in timber. You see?” 

“All right. You watch the horses.” 

He dipped under the snake fence, as 
she slipped under it and came to stand 
at the horses’ heads. Up the untended 
field he passed, and found the Indian 
shack. He would have taken another 
swig of his bottle before entering, but 
that surreptitious swig at the tailboard 
after putting the last victim of this 
plague in the rig would, he knew, serve 


CARIBOU 


a while. Besides, the doctor had warned 
him not to overdo the fire-water tonic. As 
many were going among those who 
thought it a panacea as among the ones 
who did not. 

Tom stepped into that dusky interior, 
saw a man lying on a pile of blankets, 
and stooped to him. At the hospital, 
they had taught him a sort of fireman’s 
lift for service when he was working lone 
hand like this. So he jujutsued the In- 
dian over his shoulder and went out with 
him to the fence, kicked down a section 
of its logs to obtain egress with his bur- 
den and set Heavy Joe, without a bump, 
into the wagon 

“What’s your name” he asked the 
squaw, as he climbed up and took the 
lines in hand. 

“Mep” 

“Sure.” 

“Me Mrs. Heavy Joe.” 

Tom looked back into the rig, at the 
emaciated Indian lying there in the straw, 
and words failed him. It was not till 
he was half a mile down the road that, 
looking over his shoulder again at that 
thin body, he said: 

“Well, that’s the flu, or the plague, or 
whatever it is. It looks as if the fittest 
even would not survive.” 

But Heavy Joe did. So did Tom. 

It was maybe six months later that this 
story had its finis acted. There had been 
an addition to the family—a Tom Haig, 
Jr. Mrs. Haig, referring to the young- 
ster once as “the little papoose,” got her 
husband onto the subject of Indians in 
general, and that led to Heavy Joe in 
particular. 

“Now there’s a stubborn bad Indian,” 
said she. 

“Well, he can get his caribou this 
year,” said Tom, ‘without any law- 
breaking.” 

“Oh, have 
period?” 

“Yes. They may close it up again of 
course, but they have decided on an open 
season this year. That long closure 
seems to have done the trick for them. 
The game preserve stands yet, of course, 
for everything, and I guess always will 
now, a sanctuary. But outside that, 
they’ve opened for caribou.” 


they ended the close 
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It was pat upon these words that they 
heard a shuffling sound, an intentionally 
shuffling sound, to attract their attention, 
out on the veranda. They looked up, 
and there was Heavy Joe and, beyond, 
his horse with dropped lines, against that 
lower background of dusty foothills and 
scattered pines. 

In his arms he had a parcel, done up 
with many thongs. He began abruptly, 
without sophisticated circumlocution of 
health inquiries and weather comments. 

“Hullo!” he said. “You throw me 
over your shoulder, all right.” 

He did not speak clearly enough for 
Tom, and he spoke with no inflection, sa 
that it was hard to tell whether he stated 
or inquired, challenged or admitted. 

“How’s that?” asked Tom. 

“You throw me over your shoulder,” 
he repeated. 

He had such a fierce face that it looked 
as if he had come to challenge Tom to do 
it. Then a twinkle instead of a glitter 
showed in those cougar eyes of his and 
supplied what the even monotone of his 
voice did not. 

“You do it,” he said. “You throw me 
all right.” Then slowly, as a lesson 
learned: “I—thank—you.” i 

“Oh, that’s all right. You were a sick 
man when I did that,” said Tom, to let 
him down gently. To have been strong, 
and then weak, must hurt, and Joe had 
not yet picked up his old Samson bear- 
ing. 

“All right,” said Heavy Joe, and the 
twinkle again triumphed over the glit- 
ter. He held out the package. “For 
you,” he said, ‘‘and for the papoose.” ' 

He turned and went away with that 
disappearing-trick air of the Indians, 
quick, quiet. He did not look round 
from his horse to wave good-by, shad- 
owed out, shadowed away. It was all 
over, and as if he had not been there 
at all. 

It took about ten minutes to unknot 
the leather thongs round that wrapping 
of old buckskin; and then was disclosed 
a lovely caribou rug. Tom spread it on 
the table, and Mrs. Haig sank her hands 
in it to over the knuckles. 

“What was that about the papoose? 
Oh, look, Tom, look!” 
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There was a pair of moccasins, mocca- 
sins four inches long, fleece lined, hand 
sewed, beaded blue and yellow. 

“But how did he know about the 
baby?” she asked. 

Haig shrugged. 

“Search me! I believe they know as 
mnuch gossip of the white settlements as 
the whites themselves.” 

“They know a lot, then,” said Mrs. 
Tom Haig. 

“Yes, they’re a darn queer people. 
They keep tab of the hills. They can tell 
you where there’s bear, or deer, or any 
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darn animal. They can go out and get 
them just the way you go to the pantry. 
And I believe they keep tab on us, too. 
We are part of their gossip. ‘Latest news 


_ of our neighbors and invaders: The Tom 


Haigs have a papoose.’ But say—talk- 
ing of Indians, they are just like us in 
their loves and hates and in their sense of 
gratitude. And they’ve got a sense of 
humor—as well as of fitness!” 

“Just what do you mean?” 

“Why—when I remember the cause of 
our shindy, it makes me smile to think 
of him saying it with caribou!” 


A COW WITH THE WANDERLUST 


cows. Once there was a cow. She took the prize for downright ornery 


W anything is made too easy for us, it loses its desirability. Same with 


cussedness. 
all sorts of aliases. 


next field of grass. 


She never had any real name, but sometimes they called her 
Why, the meanest mule that ever sat down in the mid- 
dle of the road was an amateur to that critter. 


And it was the old story, too—the 


She thought it was greener there, and she’d get there, too, even 
if she had to break the Ten Commandments. 


Not even stone walls stopped her. 


You’d go out calling, “Come, boss, come boss,” and instead of her there’d be a 
great hole in the erstwhile stone wall. Then you’d look around for the bovine brute, 
and she’d be grazing peacefully as you please down in the sumac bushes, where the 
grass wasn’t half as long or green. If you yelled at her, she’d just look up and 
in. 

= Well, sir, they tried every way to cure her. They reasoned with her, begged 
her, threatened her, and even tied her to a stake; but she’d forget, purposely, and go 
through the fence again like an army tank. Guess they even licked her, but she’d 
just look hurt and innocent, and then, when she was let loose, darn if she wouldn’t 
waltz into the next lot—via the wall. 

Oh, she was a Tartar, but she was cured finally with strategy. That’s the 
only way with a cow—outguess her. They tied her to a little stake near the wall, 
and, while she was watching, they knocked off the stones until there was a passage- 
way clear open into the prettiest stretch of green grass you ever saw. 

Then they went off a distance and waited. Sure enough, she gave a heave on 
her tether and up came the stake. She ambled over to the opening and stopped, 
looking kind of sad and baffled. And then she turned her back and strolled unhap- 
pily down her own field. Never had the least bit of trouble with her after that. She 
became a model cow, and made a dandy holiday beefsteak a little later in her career. 


am = a = 


Just a Whiz-bang 


By Theodore Goodridge Roberts 
Author of ‘‘Esprit de Corps,'’ ‘‘Overhand Bowling," Etc. 


Two men, an officer and a private, found themselves in a wet, icy shell hole 


in No Man’s Land, far behind the line of advance. 
How they solved their problem was 


could return without facing disgrace. 


It so happened that neither 


remarkable, but most important was the way Private Mar! lied—lied like a man. 


Gosford Bartlett and his company 

S-M were arguing when something, 

probably a 4.5” shell, pushed the 
parapet in on them. The company ser- 
geant major had just said, defensively, 
“He’s my favorite poet, anyhow—nex’ 
to Kiplin’,”’ and Bartlett had just ut- 
tered a sound which ne‘ther Mr. Kipling 
nor Mr. Service would have cared to 
hear, when the sandbags crowned them. 

The captain was the first to reach the 
surface. 

“Hell’s flamingos!” he exclaimed, fear- 
ful for a moment that Corney McSorl had 
forgotten both himself and military eti- 
quette in the heat of the argument. 

He was slightly dazed. Men with 
slung rifles were pulling at him and at 
the mess of mud and burst sack:ng 
around him. His shaken wits steadied 
and cleared. 


|‘ so happened that Captain Simon 


“T’m all right, lads,” he said. “Dig out 
McSorl.” 

“Y’m out, sir—more or less,” a voice 
from the level of his belt informed him. 

He grasped McSorl with both hands 
and pulled him the rest of the way out. 

“Remind me some time or other to 
lend you a book of real poetry,” said 
Bartlett, “and, in the meantime, see that 
all’s ready. In six minutes, we’re off.” 

McSorl went down the trench. Bart- 
lett went the other way, pausing every 
yard or so to speak to his men. 

“ll give you the word in a few min- 
utes,” he told them. ‘We go straight 
ahead, mind you, and hold their support 
line. There’s nothing to it. A forestry- 
corps job, lads, take my word for it.” 

Strong men stopped scratching them- 
selves to laugh at that pleasantry. Some- 
body said: ‘We know you!” A cor- 
poral whispered to the youth on his right: 
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“He’d make a joke of raidin’ hell to 
snatch identifications off the devil him- 
self, Simon would—God bless his old 
whiskers!” 

“He seems to be a very light-hearted 
and sociable officer, but I wouldn’t call 
him old an’ I didn’t notice any whisk- 
ers,” returned Private Marl, who had 
come up in a draft only five days before. 

“Sure he’s old! In this war. Wasn’t 
he in the gas at Ypres? An’ didn’t he 
lose half his platoon at Stony Mountain? 
An’ didn’t they machine-gun two fingers 
an’ all his buttons off ’im the very day 
after we took the Pig’s Snout? He’s old 
enough to grow whiskers if he wants to, 
is Simon—old enough at soldierin’, an’ 
good enough. Say, he’s the best officer 
in Flanders! An’ he’s got the best com- 
pany in the whole British army!” 

“Every other company | commander 
I’ve ever seen was a major.” 

“Sure they was! In England an’ back 
in Canada. But we do it different out 
here. He had the company six weeks 
before he got his three pips. I’ve seen a 
lieutenant commandin’ this battalion, and 
corporals commandin’ platoons. You 
ain’t in the militia now, Marl. You’ve 
come to a war. This ain’t London nor 
Canada. If you was only to cast an eye 
at a company back in Canada, you’d 
have a major’s crowns plastered all over 
you in a minute—but out here we get 
our heavenly crowns an’ our harps be- 
fore we get any promotion.” 

Captain Bartlett’s company went over 
in two waves. Private Marl was in the 
first wave, expecting sudden death mo- 
mentarily. He was agreeably surprised 
to find himself still unhit between the 
parapet and the wire. He passed through 
the wire on the heels of Mr. Henderson, 
his own platoon commander; and beyond 
it he quickened his pace and was told not 
to be in a hurry. 

There was light enough, mostly sup- 
plied by the enemy. There was a great 
deal of noise on his right and left fronts, 
but very little straight ahead. The fact 
is, the real battles were on either side of 
Bartlett’s company of Doughnut Dodg- 
ers, where another battalion of the bri- 
gade was cracking hostile strong points 
on the right and one of the Second Bri- 
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gade was doing the same on the left—all 
with the object of smoothing out a hos- 
tiie salient. 

Bartlett’s job was simply to occupy 
and hold one hundred and fifty yards 
of quite ordinary ground between the 
more difficult objectives, thus linking 
them up. A second company of Dough- 
nut Dodgers was to follow Bartlett’s 
crowd, leapfrog them in the support line. 
and go through and hold the reserve line. 
The plan was simple. 

“This isn’t so bad,” said Marl to him- 
self, when halfway across. “I’ve been 
worse scared than this by air raids.” 

Then he stepped into space and fell 
through it into icy water with a muddy 
bottom. He bit his tongue and bumped 
his chin with the butt of his rifle. Con- 
fused, he floundered about for half a 
minute or so without getting anywhere. 
He floundered desperately, afraid that 
Mr. Henderson and Corporal Jameson 
would think that he was shirking. It 
was not a large shell hole, and he was 
almost out of it, when some one else fell 
in. He was flopped back into the wa- 


ter and mud and held there. He raised 
his head. 
“Have a heart!” he cried. “Lavy off 


me, you big bum!” 

The intruder did not move. Marl 
clawed at him, got a grip on the wide 
straps of his equipment and rolled him 
off. A blink of light from an arching star 
shell illuminated “the face of the recum- 
bent figure; and, for a moment, Marl 
thought that the fellow wore a red mask. 
The ghestly light passed on. Marl sus- 
pected the truth. 

“Are you hit?” he asked. 

Receiving no answer, he investigated 
with a muddy hand, avoiding the head 
and face with the utmost care. The in- 
truder’s heart was still. 

Marl salvaged a rifle—his own or the 
other’s—and left that shell hole. He 
ran. But he was not afraid of the dead 
man, nor of the poor fellow’s ghost, for 
fear of the supernatural is not one of the 
terrors of the battlefield. The spirits of 
soldiers slip away to heaven, or Lon- 
don, without delay. Marl’s uneasiness 
was due to the fear that his platoon com- 
mander might suspect him of shirking his 
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duty. So he ran hard in the hope of 
overtaking his mates. 

The air was full of disconcerting noises. 
One of those small and sudden projec- 
tiles known as whiz-bangs burst close at 
hand, red and hot in the mud; and Marl 
lay down at the flash of it. When he 
scrambled to his feet, he was consider- 
ably off his course—a fact which escaped 
his notice. 

“If I hadn’t got into that hole, I’d be 
right up with them—in the enemy front 
line by now, I guess.” His thoughts 
raced confusedly. ‘I don’t want Hender- 
son gettin’ the wrong idea—thinkin’ I’m 
scared an’ layin’ down on the job. Won- 
der who it was got killed an’ fell in on top 
of me? Must have belonged to the sec- 
ond wave. Machine gun got him, I guess. 
If I can catch up to the second wave, 
it’ll be all right. Sounds like you’d get 
your hand cut right off if you stuck it 
up. 

“But it isn’t as bad as I used to think 
it would be. Sounds like a lot of engines 
shuntin’ and a lot of loose machinery 
flyin’ round. They say an eighteen- 
pound shell costs over four pounds— 
twenty dollars. I wouldn’t mind havin’ 
all the money that’s being spent to-night. 
One round of S. A. A. is worth four cents 
—or two cents. If I catch up to them in 
the trenches, they’ll never know I wasn’t 
with them all the way.” 

Another adjacent whiz-bang sent him 
to the mud again. He went down so hard 
that he was slightly dazed; and the fool- 
ish idea that these whiz-bangs were things 
which a smart man like himself was able 
to dodge hatched in his dizzy brain. He 
was eager to prove it, and scrambled to 
his feet and ran on—but before the op- 
portunity offered, he stepped into another 
shell hole. 

This hole was already occupied. He 
came down upon a human body and was 
greeted with a howl of protest. Then 
strong arms enfolded him and questions 
were gasped into his ear at short range. 

“Wounded? Where? Head? Body? 
Very bad?” 

“Ym not wounded,’ returned Marl, 
struggling to get clear. “Fell into this 
damn hole, that’s all—and I’m in a 
hurry! Leave me go!” 
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He freed himself and was about to go 
when it suddenly occurred to him that 
he was being heartless and rude to a 
comrade in arms. 

“Where are you hit yourself?” he 
asked. ‘‘Anything I can do for you? 
Put on a bandage or something?” 

“Hold on a minute. I’m not hit—and 
that’s the devil of it! Wish I was! If 
you. were wounded, I could carry you in 
and save my face. I must find a wounded 
man! D’ye know of any. There must 
be plenty lying round. Or a dead one 
would do. Ive got to save my face!” 

“What’s the matter with your face? 
What’s your trouble?” 

“J—I’m new to this sort of thing. 
Fresh out from England. Lost my head 
—got my wind up—fell into this hole 
and stopped here. Went sort of crazy. 
I’m all right now—ready to take on all 
the enemy in Flanders—but I need an 
excuse to tell the regiment.” 

“¥ do believe you’re an officer!” 

“You're right. That’s the devil of it. 
I wish I was hit!” 

“You don’t belong to the Doughnut 
Dodgers, sir?” 

“No. They’re in the center. 
fit’s on the left. But what can I do? I 
won’t go back! And if I go ahead, what 
can I tell them? I’m ruined. Disgraced. 
But I wasn’t afraid. Sort of confused. 
But who'll believe that?” 

“Come along with me, sir, and you'll 
think of something. Or maybe one of us 
will get hit on the way. If it’s me, you 
can carry me in; and if it’s you, I’ll do 
the carrying—and your face will be 
saved, either way. Or if we don’t get hit, 
you can say you were buried by sheil 
fire—and I’ll swear to it. Dll say I dug 
you out, sir.” 

“You put new heart 
What’s your name?” 

Marl told his name and recovered his 
rifle; and then he and his new friend left 
the shell hole and went forward. ; 

“Do you know where you are?” asked 
the officer. 

Marl confessed that his idea of his 
present position was extremely vague. 
The other felt for his compass, only to 
find that something had hit it and 
smashed it to smithereens in its case. 


My out- 


in me, lad. 
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THE officer lay down, pulling Marl 
down beside him with a heavy hand. 
He set his mustache close to Marl’s ear. 

“Machine gun! Right front. Firing 
to its left. See that?” 

Marl nodded, but said nothing. 
did not understand it. 

“We're clear of our own left flank,” 
continued the officer. “Off our course. 
That gun’s enfilading our new ground, 
holding up the attack. There are two 
of ’em. Three! A nest!” 

Again Marl nodded, still puzzled. The 
officer continued to buzz in his ear. 

“We're away off our line—out of 
bounds—and we're on the blind side of 
those Emma-gees. Don’t you get it? 
Man, we’ve got ’em flanked already! 
Blind luck and ignorance! Got any 
bombs?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“So’ve I—and a pistol. Now, listen 
to me, my boy. We'll crawl, quarter left. 
You keep right at my knee. When I 
give the word, we'll lob in four bombs 


He 


each. Then we'll charge. Stick right 
to me. Got it?” 
“Ves, sir.” 


They crawled quarter left. Marl won- 
dered if this was the right method of 
dealing with a hostile machine-gun nest. 
He would not have doubted it, but for 
the fact that he had found this officer 
in a shell hole. Was it possible that an 
officer who had dropped out of an ad- 
vance to take shelter could know how 
to capture an enemy strong point? 

He decided that it was possible, and 
his doubts faded. There was something 
reassuringly purposeful in the officer’s 
manner of progression—the strength and 
directness of it. The officer came to a 
sudden stop and gestured with a foot. 
Then he arose to his knees. 

The flash of the first grenade disclosed 
a few sandbags, a few strands of wire 
and a gash in the ground. The machine- 
gun ncst was in a sap. Four grenades 
exploded in the sap, two in the wire and 
one on the sandbags. The officer drew 
his gat and charged. Mar] dashed after 
him. As Mar) jumped the thin wire, his 
leader jumped into the sap. Marl landed 
in the sap atop a mess of machine guns 
and dead men. 
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They built two blocks in the sap and 
set up a captured gun on the inner one. 
Thev heaved out the dead garrison, set 
up a second gun, unearthed ammunition 
and a cache of pineapple bombs and a 
box of fuses. 

“We'll hold this!” cried the officer 
jubilantly. “Let ’em try to get it back! 
I know all about these guns and these 
bombs. Made a study of enemy arms at 
Dillyport. We can hold this till we die 
of hunger.” 

“Yes, sir,” agreed Marl—but he didn’t 
feel so sure about it. 

“Easier yet, we'll fool ’em!” rejoiced 
the other. “We'll open up with these two 
guns—shoot into the mud—and the en- 
emy in the trench will think their garri- 
son is still in occupation and on the job. 
That’s strategy, my boy!” 

Private Marl approved heartily of that 
suggestion. They opened on the old line 
of fire, but with sharply depressed muz- 
zles. After they had let off a few hun- 
dred rounds, the officer reached over and 
patted Marl’s shoulder. 

“I’m lucky!” he exclaimed. “Disgrace 
was staring me in the face when you fell 
in on me—and look at us now! Boy, 
we're winning glory! Do you realize 
that we’ve wiped out a machine-gun nest 
and are sitting pretty in it—guns that 
were enfilading our fellows! Can you 
beat it?” 

“No, sir—but I don’t understand it,” 
returned Marl. ‘What was it scared you 
back there? Now you're bold as a lion. 
You look like a damn brave man to me, 
and cool, too—but you took to a shell 
hole back there.” 

“T wasn’t scared. I was rattled. It 
was my first fight. Didn’t know what 
the devil I was doing. Some people 
wouldn’t believe that—but it’s the 
truth.” 

“T believe it, sir.” 

Something crashed deafeningly and 
flashed blindingly; and it seemed to Marl 
that a mule kicked him on the hip. He 
was hurled against a wall of the sap and 
flung flat on his back. He slid a hand 
to the benumbed hip and felt nothing 
more serious than ripped canvas and a 
dent in the blade of his entrenching tool. 

He searched with feverish haste for 
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the pineapples, in which the officer had 
set fuses, but could not find them. He 
threw his last Mills grenade along the 
sap, then scrambled to the first block and 
opened rapid fire across it with his rifle. 
He emptied four clips. Nothing hap- 
pened. Nothing else burst in or near 
the sap. It was very puzzling. 

The survivors of the garrison of the 
trench to which the sap was attached 
were on the run from the bombs and 
bayonets of the Canadians, who by now 
filled the trenches on their left. The ex- 
plosion in the sap had been of a light 
trench-mortar bomb discharged at hys- 
terical random—the last hostile demon- 
stration of the demoralized enemy. But 
how was Marl to know that? 

Marl returned to the head of the sap 
to see what had become of his compan- 
ion. He found the officer clawing at the 
earthen wall, trying to man the only ma- 
chine gun that remained mounted and 
swearing powerfully. But struggles and 
oaths were alike unavailing. The big 
man slid down, crumpled up, then rolled 
over just as Marl reached him. 

“Tt got me in the legs,” he said. 

So it had, sure enough. But he was 
cool and calm. 

“Don’t bother about me, lad. Man the 
barricade. We got to hold this, for our 
credit’s sake.” 

“They won’t be back again,” Marl as- 
sured him. “Our fellows are on their 
tails. Hark to the bombs!” 

He knelt and set to work on the dam- 
aged legs. The officer helped. 

“This seems to call for a tourniquet. A 


little higher. That’s the ticket. Tighter. 
Another turn. I’ve iodine here. Wow! 
That bites! Is this another hole? 


Let me have that bandage.” 

Later, when they had done their best 
with both legs, Marl said: 

“Td carry you in if I was dead sure 
who’s in that trench now.” 

“Very comfortable here,” returned the 
officer. There was a startling change in 
his voice, a change of tone, a flat note of 
indifference, which chilled young Marl. 
“T’ve a strong heart; and that’s more 
than half the battle. Very comfortable 
bere. D’ye think we'll be home by 
oreakfast time?” 
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“Yes, sir. We'll breakfast with our 
battalions all right.” 

“Castle Hill Avenue for me. 
one sixty-five.” 

Marl knelt again and went over all the 
bandages with hands which shook with 
anxiety. A red stain showed in three or 
four places. He felt useless end afraid. 

“Tf I was only a doctor!” he cried. 

“Doctor? What’s the trouble? Who’s 
hurt?” 

“Y’m going for one,” said Marl. 
be back in a minute.” 

“You'd better take a cab,” suggested 
the officer earnestly. 

As Marl climbed over the nearest block 
in the sap, he noticed that dawn was 
breaking and that the battle had quieted 
down to bursts of machine-gun fire far 
on the right and the left. The low band 
of colorless light was no sadder than 
Marl’s heart. All the fire had gone out 
of him, all the glow of action, all the 
pride of battle. He thought no more of 
the captured machine-gun nest, but only 
of the big man with the torn legs who had 
been his leader and comrade in that 
achievement. 

Back there, his friend and hero—the 
officer whose name and rank were alike 
unknown to him and whose face he had 
never clearly seen—lay dying. He 
crossed the second block and paused for 
long enough to clean his sticky hands 
with earth from the wall of the sap. He 
advanced again and paused again. 

“Hullo, the trench!” he shouted. “I’m 
Private Marl of Mr. Henderson’s platoon, 
Captain Bartlett’s company—in the sap 
here. Hullo, there!” 

“Hullo yerself,” replied a voice from 
a hidden source. “Stop where you are. 
What’s yer battalion?” 

“The Doughnut Dodgers. I’m. all 
alone. Got a wounded officer back in the 
sap head—shot in both legs—an’ he 
needs a doctor.” 

‘“‘Advance,” ordered the sentry. 

Two sentries and a sergeant met Marl 
at the junction of sap and trench. Marl 
and the sergeant talked at the same time, 
raising their voices higher and _ higher, 
the one demanding a doctor and the other 
asking questions. Marl grabbed the ser- 
geant by a shoulder. 
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“An M. O., damn you!” he cried. “A 
doctor, you bonehead! There’s an officer 
back there dying!” 

“Take yer hands off me/” retorted the 
sergeant. “An’ mind how you cuss at 
yer betters. What the hell were you 
doin’ in that sap?” 

“Tt was a machine-gun nest, and we 
took it—that’s what I was doing in that 
sap! Four guns and eight of the enemy 
—and the two of us did ’em in. And if 
you don’t send for a doctor, I’ll damn 
well show you how we did ’em in!” 

An officer appeared and told the ser- 
geant to go fetch an M. O. if he could 
find one, and stretcher bearers, anyway, 
and be quick about it. Then he stared 
at Marl’s left shoulder. 

“You’re wounded!’’ he said. Then he 
shouted: ‘Hey, Thomson! Painter! 
Somebody come here. Take this man to 
our dressing station.” 

Marl protested, but in vain. He said 
it was his duty to return to the officer in 
the sap. He swore that he was not 
wounded. He said that he’d be damned 
if he’d leave that wounded officer out 
there to die. 

“Didn’t the two of us take that ma- 
chine-gun nest?” he shouted. ‘We sure 
did; and now you leave him out there 
dying! Where’d you be if we hadn’t 
wiped out those guns? In hell, where you 
belong!” 

“I’m going out to him,” said the lieu- 
tenant gently; and then two large men 
led Marl away. 


[7 developed Private Marl had suffered 

nothing worse than a hole through the 
top of his left shoulder, but as the bone 
was nicked, he was returned to England. 
At the clearing station, at the base and 
in England, he told the story of the cap- 
ture of the machine guns in the sap to 
every one who would listen or pretend 
to listen, and asked for information con- 
cerning the officer who had been his 
leader and companion in that notable ad- 
venture. Nobody seemed to know any- 
thing about the officer and few people 
showed much interest in the story. He 
felt slighted. He sulked. 

“That’s what you get for wiping out a 
bunch of machine guns when they’re en- 
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filading an attack,” he muttered. 
I’m through talking about it.” 

The padre came to him next morning 
and said, with his best smile: 

“I'd like to hear your story, Marl.” 

“What’s that, sir?” 

“About that trench you captured so 
courageously.” 

“T never took a trench in my life, sir.” 

“But you have told me of it yourself, 
several times.” 

“You must mean the sap—the Emma- 
gee post in the sap. Well, you’ve heard 
all about it. sir, several times. What’s 
the use of talking to people who don’t 
know a sap from a trench?” 

“T—ah—really, Marl, the difference 
between a sap and a trench is not the 
point this morning. The fact is, I have 
been instructed to obtain full particulars 
of that affair. Instructed, you under- 
stand—officially. I must request you to 
narrate all the particulars to me, clearly 
and fully. But perhaps I had better put 
a guiding question or two.” He extracted 
a document from a pocket and consulted 
it. “To begin with, how did you happen 
to be in Captain James’ company.” 

“I was in Captain Bartlett’s company 
and Mr. Henderson’s platoon. Who’s 
James? Never heard of him.” 

“Captain James is the officer you were 
with. How did you happen to get in 
touch with him?” 

“[’m glad to know his name at last, 
sir,” said Marl. “I was off my course— 
knocked off it by whiz-bangs—and I met 
him in No Man’s Land.” 

“But how? What was he doing at the 
time? This is very important.” 

Marl was silent for several seconds, 
and his glance was veiled as if by an 
effort of memory. 

“Not a thing, sir. He was buried.” 

“Buried? You are sure of that?” 

“Only his legs out. I fell over them. 
He was kicking, so I dug him out. It 
isn’t the sort of thing a man would for- 
get.” 

“No—and yet he has forgotten it.” 

“Who's forgotten it? Not the captain! 
Is he alive?” 

“He is alive and recovering; and he 
maintains that you found him hiding in 
a shell hole.” 


“Well, 
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“He says that!” Marl scratched an 
ear. “Say, he must be crazy! If he’d 
been hit on the head, I’d understand it.” 

“So he was. He was wounded in the 
head as well as the legs.” 

“That explains it. Wim hiding in a 
shell hole! Say, he’s brave as a lion! 
D’ye think a man who’d fall out of an 
advance and take to a shell hole would 
charge a machine-gun nest? Not in fifty 
years! He was buried, and I fell over 
his legs. If he hadn’t kicked, he’d be 
there yet—but I dug ’im out. Was he 
mad? I'll say he was! If he says he 
was hiding in a hole, he’s crazy—and any 
one else who says it is a damn liar!” 

“There, there, my dear boy,” soothed 
the padre, making notes. 

Marl was awarded a Distinguished 
Conduct Medal and promoted to corporal 
and returned to the Doughnut Dodgers 
in the field. Mr. Henderson and Cor- 
poral Jameson had gone west, and Cor- 
ney McSorl, commissioned, was in com- 
mand of the platoon. Bartlett still com- 
manded the company, but at last with 
the rank of major. A red-headed lad 
named Wallace had McSorl’s old job of 
company sergeant major. 

After a quiet month, the battalion was 
told to shake the morale of the people 
opposite and bring in identifications. The 
raid was planned for a certain hour of 
their fifth night in. Bartlett had noth- 
ing to do with it, though his company 
was one of the two in the fire trench. An 
officer of the brigade staff came up long 
before zero hour and hung around as if 
he didn’t know what to do with himself. 

He was a tall man with an elegant fig- 
ure, belted in very tight. He did not 
wear a trench coat, for the night was 
mild and clear; and Marl noticed the 
glimmer of a ribbon on his left breast. 
His trench stick was a regular young tree. 
He moved uncertainly up and down the 
trench and shifted his tin hat every min- 
ute or two, now pushing it to the very 
back of his head and again pulling it for- 
ward almost onto his nose. 

“Who is he?” asked Corporal Marl of 
Wallace. 

“New to me,’ answered Wallace. 
“Something from brigade. Looks real 
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ladylike, don’t he—on a large scale? But 
hark to McSorl and the major, will you? 
If the major don’t learn Mr. McSorl to 
like highbrow poetry, it won’t be for 
want of tryin’.” 

Marl gave ear. Yes, Bartlett was still 
trying to improve Corney McSorl’s taste 
in poetry: 


“Aye, they heard his foot upon the stirrup, 
And the sound of iron on stone, 

And how the silence surged softly backward 
When the plunging hoofs were gone.’ 


That’s poetry.” 

“Why?” asked McSorl. 

“There’s no rule to quote—but it és 
poetry,” said the officer from brigade, 
who had halted behind Marl. “That’s 
the queer thing about poetry—it is or it 
isn’t, but you can’t explain why.” 

The voice shook Marl to the depths. 
It was that of his leader and companion 
in the attack on the machine guns. He 
got swiftly to his feet and turned. 

“Ts it you, sir?” he whispered. 

“You, Marl! Ive been looking for 
you.” 

“Tt’s me, sir. I never thought to see 
you in Flanders again.” 

“They saved both my legs and patchéd 
my head.” p 

“I heard about your head, sir. Whats 
that ribbon? That’sno D.C. M.” *” 

“Order of St. Anne, fourth class.” 

“They must be crazy! It should be a 
D. C. M., sir—if there was any justice 
in this damn army!” 

Captain James laid a hand on the cor- 
poral’s shoulder and stooped his head so 
close that the brims of the helmets 
touched and clanged. 

“It might have been worse, and would 
have been, but for you. I was off my 
head, you know—absolutely woozy— 
blabbing the truth and the whole truth. 
I’d be back in Canada now, drilling re- 
cruits, but for you—you loyal little liar.” 

“Me, sir? I never told a lie in my 
life. You were buried and I dug you 
out—and any one who says different’s 
crazy! I know what’s the truth just as 
the major knows what’s poetry—and 
that’s the truth, even if I can’t explain 
why.” 


Calvin 
Johnston 


WHEN nights of winter 
Haunt again, 
And sleet flaws splinter 
On the pane, 
With pleasing din 
My hearth blaze snores, 
And mad harp in 
The treetops roars 
A saga red 
Of knights and kings 
Whose long swords sped 
The fates of things— 
How fare those famed 
Who won so far 
That Death was shamed 
Before their star 
Which lights the sky 
Of farthest dawn, 
Where foes still fly 
And gods look on. 
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Yet as my embers’ 
Failing spark 

Lights dead Decembers 
From the dark, 

The storm falls dead; 
Through trees unstirred 


The saga red 
No more is heard. 
Perchance those hosts 
Of fiercer days, 
Loving as ghosts 
The friendly blaze, 
Seek one another 
All unslain 
Through the black smother 


Of my pane. 


Too Experienced 
By Roy Norton 
Author of ‘“‘A Cathcart or a Riggs?" ‘‘A Reformed Reformer,’ Ete. 


“Circumlocutory”’ Smith was a great, big hulking miner from 


the Big Divide. 


reformed gunman as ever startled a tenderfoot. 


Any one would say he was as hard boiled a 


Yet when Smith 


went to San Francisco, his soft heart got him into many difficulties. 


IN TWO PARTS—PART II. 


CHAPTER IV. 
NO WAY OUT. 


ONDERING if anything had 

happened since their last meet- 

ing to make “Cash” Wheeler 

more worried, ‘“Circumlocu- 
tory” Smith watched his old friend walk 
slowly toward him to the rear of Man- 
uel’s restaurant. 

“ «Trigger, ””? said Cash, using Smith’s 
old nickname, “seeing you again last 
night, and thinking of what I had been 
and what I am, upset me. It caused me 
to consider myself pretty fully after I 
went to bed last night and—I think I’ve 
become a damn coward!” 

The miner leaned back and laughed, 
as if the mere idea of Cash Wheeler’s 
ever being afraid of anything, or any- 
body, was a ridiculous jest. 


Wheeler’s hot eyes shifted and re- 
garded his own person, as if loathing the 
threadbare clothes, the patched shoes, 
the ragged shirt front, and he made a 
gesture of despair with his hands. 

“V’m—almost a tramp, Trigger; but 
not quite. I’ve never begged, never 
whined, but just once, and—I made up 
my mind after I left you last night that 
I’d be a fool if I didn’t tell you all about 
it; get your advice: tell you why I begged 
for something that I didn’t get, because I 
feel you’re the only man living who would 
or could understand. About the only 
real friend I’ve got left!” 

The big miner, with his impassive face 
and calm eyes, looked over his friend’s 
head as if to make certain that no one 
was within hearing, and with an air of 
resignation settled back into his chair. 
He disliked confessions, particularly those 
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of failures, and always felt constrained 
and shy when a strong man was brought 
to such admissions. Somehow, they al- 
ways hurt, and he wished Cash wouldn’t. 
Then came the thought of the secret be- 
tween him and Mrs, Wheeler. Perhaps 
it might be best to hear the man’s side 
of it. It might eventually help her in her 
brave struggle if there was some friend 
to use the proper influence on Cash. 

“Cash,” he said, “‘if it’ll make you feel 
any better to throw down all your cards 
to a friend, go to it. I’m your friend— 
always was—always will be.” 

“It’s because I knew that—well—— 
When I get through, you’ll see why I 
made up my mind last night that I had 
become a coward,” Wheeler declared, 
savagely bringing his fist down on the 
table. 

Again the miner smiled, as if such cow- 
ardice would have to be proved before he 
could be convinced. 

“Never mind that, old feller,” he said. 
“You just calm down and begin at the 
beginning, and get it off your chest.” 

“ll have to, so that you can under- 
stand it all,’”’ Wheeler said, running his 
fingers through his hair distractedly and 
frowning at the unemptied glass in front 
of his companion. “I don’t suppose that 
you knew that when I came to Arizona 
I had been a teacher in the School of 
Mines in Denver. I saw there was noth- 
ing in teaching and broke away from it. 
You knew my property down there in 
Arizona ze 

“The Tuscarora,” Smith said. 

“Yes, the Tuscarora. After you left, 
it developed fairly well. I sold it out 
and came here with ten thousand dollars 
and a little over to my credit. I had spe- 
cialized somewhat on milling processes, 
and thought that if I could get in with 
a good firm here, I’d take up that line 
until I found something else good enough 
to plunge into.” 

“Y remember hearing that you were an 
expert millman,”’ Smith said, wondering 
what all this confession meant and what 
bearing it had on present conditions. 

“J hadn’t any trouble getting a posi- 
tion after I got here, and at a better sal- 
ary than I had anticipated. I was well 
contented, Then I met the woman with 
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whom I fell in love, and we were mar- 
ried. As fine and perfect a woman as 
any man ever married. I loved her as 
no man but one who is reaching toward 
forty ever can love and—I still do.” 

He said something else of the same 
nature that the miner did not fully hear, 
for he was thinking of that previous 
night’s meeting, with its brusqueness, and 
wondering if Cash was entirely honest in 
his assertions of affection. 

“He didn’t show up too nicely last 
night, the way he treated her,” the miner 
thought, and then with his habitual tol- 
erance and love of justice, he decided: 
“But perhaps the poor cuss was so wor- 
ried that he was half off his head. He 
doesn’t know what a fine woman he’s got, 
after all, and what she’s going to do for 
him.” He anticipated the pleasure of 
the surprise that was coming to Cash 
Wheeler, as soon as all affairs were ar- 
ranged, and did not bestow his full at- 
tention again until Wheeler asked: 

“Do you remember ‘Bull’ Horne?” 

“That damn horned toad down at Mi- 
mosa, who used to spend most of his time 
telling what a bad man he was?” Smith 
asked, opening his eyes a little wider. 

“Ves, that’s the man. You met him 
in the Paladium in Tucson, twisted his 
nose, took his gun away from him and 
booted him through the big swinging 
doors.” 

“Seems to me I do remember him,” the 
miner said, with a grin. ‘But what’s he 
got to do with it?” 

“He was here when I came, and work- 
ing for the house where I went to work. 
I never had liked him, naturally, and I 
liked him no better when we worked to- 
gether. We had a row one day after I 
had been there a few months, and he 
shot his venom off by lying about old 
John Fosdike. I called him down and it 
ended by our going into the basement 
that noon hour. He never fought fair in 
his life. Big as he was, I’d have made 
him eat what he’d said, and was getting 
the best of it, when he suddenly backed 
away, dropped his hands, pretended to 
look over my shoulder and said: 

“ ‘Took out. The boss!’ 

“T turned to look and he grappled me, 
got me down, being so much larger than 
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I, and tried to pound my head off. He 
had me almost unconscious before the 
other fellows could drag him off and 
separate us. I had lost all the coolness 
I had and told him that if ever I got a 
chance, I’d kill him for that. I wanted 
to go on with it, but the others thought 
it had gone too far and so it ended. 
“They tried to patch it up, but for a 
long time Bull Horne and I never ex- 
changed a word if we could avoid it. 
Then finally I thought it seemed foolish 
to go on in such a way with a man in 
the same work, and let it drop. To tell 
the truth, it just slipped from my mind. 
He wasn’t worth bothering with, or hat- 
ing, and furthermore I was climbing up 
to being the expert for the firm.” 
“Sensible, sensible,’ the miner agreed, 
but still wondering whether his compan- 
ion was rambling in his mind, or, if not, 
what his fight with such a blackguarding 
bully as Horne had to do with the case. 


FTER I got married,” Wheeler went 

on, his fingers locked together in 
front of him, and never raising his eyes, 
“T bought a furnished bungalow out near 
the Presidio. Nothing wonderful, but a 
place within our means and one that my 
wife liked. I never knew until my wed- 
ding day that Horne had, by chance, 
known my wife before I married her. 
After we moved out there to live, he 
came and intruded on the ground of old 
friendship. She neither liked nor disliked 
him, merely tolerated him, and inasmuch 
as he behaved himself when he visited 
us, and could be amusing company when 
he chose, I said nothing. 

“He called perhaps five or six times in 
as many months and then came one night 
when he didn’t behave himself. He was 
more than half drunk, and a nuisance, 
loud, coarse, familiar. I had consider- 
able difficulty in getting him to leave, 
and it was my wife who whispered the 
suggestion that I should take him to the 
street car and, if it seemed necessary, see 
him home. That was a disastrous sug- 
gestion!” 

Wheeler shuddered a little as if at a 
grisly recollection, lifted his eyes, bent 
across the table closer to the miner, and 
lowered his voice as if with apprehension 
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lest some other overhear, although the 
little tamale restaurant was still empty 
save for the waiter, absorbed in his own 
laziness behind the bar. 

“Mind you, Trigger, I had no longer 


any enmity toward Bull Horne,” 
Wheeler went on. “I merely disliked 
him. I had no thought of quarreling 


with him when we left my house; but 
after we had walked some time, and I 
was congratulating myself that he was 
now sober enough to go home alone, he 
suddenly turned on me and said things 
about my wife’s character that would 
have made any decent man on earth do 
exactly as I did—haul off and hit him. 
I must have struck him harder than I 
realized, or else caught him off his bal- 
ance, for he went backward as he fell, 
without a single stagger or movement 
save to throw up his hands, and stretched 
the whole length of him upon the ground. 

“The moon had just cleared from be- 
hind some clouds and I could watch him, 
see his face. I stood waiting for him to 
get up and charge, but in a moment was 
troubled and felt my temper dissipating, 
because he made no movement and was 
so inert. It didn’t seem possible that I 
could have knocked him completely out. 
I went closer and called to him, but, 
getting no response, put my hands be- 
neath his shoulders and half lifted him. 
And then I knew. Trigger, Bull Horne 
was dead! 

“He had fallen upon a sharp spur of 
rock that had impaled his skull from be- 
hind. An awful mess. He had been 
killed instantly, without a doubt. I was 
stunned by the tragedy. I couldn’t be- 
lieve it. I tried to persuade myself that 
it wasn’t so. I tried to revive him, al- 
though his heart had stopped beating, 
and an examination of his wound could 
leave no doubt of his death. 

“At first I sat beside him in a stupor, 
I don’t know how long, and this numb- 
ness was succeeded by panic. I jumped 
to my feet and started running toward 
the Presidio; then without reason altered 
my course, hoping to reach a street and a 
policeman to aid me in removing the 
body. Then I stumbled, pitched for-- 
ward and fell so hard that I was knocked 
breathless, and sat still. It calmed the 
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panic and brought back thought. My 
situation wasn’t pleasant to consider. 
All analysis of conditions made it worse 
than ever. 

“That previous fight with Horne, wit- 
nessed by a half dozen men who would 
be compelled to testify that I had threat- 
ened to kill him if ever I got the oppor- 
tunity; no witness to the final end; easy 
proof that it was not the first time I had 
killed; and, worst of all, that the wound 
which caused death was in the back of 
the skull—not the front!—such a wound 
as a man bent on murder might inflict. 
I knew that it was an accident, but that 
was something that could never be 
proved. And the cause of my anger— 
wouldn’t anything I said sound like the 
lie of a man trying to save his neck from 
the halter? The evidence in itself would 
all indicate premeditated murder. 

“My predicament seemed so terrible, 
so hopeless, that I was in despair. A 
man’s mind works with loose pinions in 
such stress. It recalls forgotten details, 
little things of no moment, and suddenly 
I stopped swaying around and remem- 
bered something else—that Bull Horne 
had often boasted that there wasn’t a 
human being in this world kin of his, 
and that he was his sole master. Also 
that he had frequently, and recently, an- 
nounced that he was sick of his job and 
had said to many of our fellow workers 
that if ever he failed to show up, they 
would know he had gone back to what 
he called a ‘free man’s country.’ 

“Still pondering over everything,” 
Wheeler continued, “I walked slowly 
back to where his body lay, and sat down 
beside it. Once I thought I saw a twitch, 
and I had to convince myself by per- 
sonal touch that I was mistaken. Al- 
ready his body was turning cold. I think 
that even then I might have got up, and 
forced myself to go and seek an officer, 
had it not been for the thoughts of my 
wife. She was sick. Probably by this 
time asleep and untroubled, accounting 
for my absence through what she deemed 
the need to escort Bull Horne to his lodg- 
ing house. I thought of the shock to her, 
the wreck of our happiness, the terrifying 
anxieties, and the eventual possibility 

_ that I might be sent to the hangman for a 
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crime I hadn’t committed, for a mere 
misfortune of accident. 

“The moon was behind the clouds and 
the light was dim when another idea 
came. Why not take the dead man down 
to the beach where the waters were deep 
and sink him from sight forever? It 
could do him no good to tell my story. 
It couldn’t bring back to life the Bull 
Horne that but few men had ever liked 
and who, so far as I knew, had always 
been worthless.” 

“You're right about that,” the miner 
concurred; but Wheeler seemed not to 
hear him and went on: 

“J picked him up and by a path de- 
scended to the water. I tore strips from 
his clothing with which I bound rocks, 
heavy ones, as large as I could handle, 
about his body and then half dragged 
and half lifted him to the edge and 
dropped him over. The water received 
him with scarcely a splash, scarcely a dis- 
turbance, ana seemed thereafter to be- 
come incredibly smooth and secretive, as 
if it were my accomplice. The moon 
reached a vast clear space in tne heavens 
as if by lending vision to reassure and aid 
me. 


ND so, dripping with sweat from my 
exertions, I stood there, troubled 
but fascinated by the languid little rip- 
ples that beat against the rocks. I be- 
came absurdly calm and collected, and 
it occurred to me that I had yet other 
precautions to take; so, beginning there 
at the edge of the water and thence back 
over my trail, I effaced every trace of 
the tragedy. I did it with the skill of a 
man who has for years lived in places 
where he was compelled to know and 
study trails and is therefore adept at that 
sort of thing. Then I cleaned myself 
with care and went home. 
“T had another spell of trembling after 
I let myself into the house and tiptoed 
to our bedroom; but my wife had been 
soundly asleep, and I barely disturbed 
her, so I had time to recover. In the 
morning I told her I had gotten rid of 
the nuisance and that, inasmuch as he 
was leaving the city that day, I didn’t 
think we should be bothered with him 
again. Any doubts I might have had of , 
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her were completely swept aside by what 
she said. 

“<Yhat,’ she declared, ‘is the best 
news I’ve had since we lived here. I'll 
tell you something now that Horne has 
gone. I was afraid of that man, and— 
I think he was the only man in the world 
I ever loathed. I never told you, but I 
had a very ugly time with him just before 
you and I were married. The reason I 
never told you was because I was actually 
terrified lest you fight him, or perhaps 
kill him.’ 

“Her words made me feel considerably 
better; as though his death, although ac- 
cidental and without intent, was, in a 
way, retributive justice. So I went down 
to work that morning with a fairly calm 
mind. Almost the first news I heard was 
that Horne had quit on the day previous 
and announced that he was going back to 
Arizona, for which none seemed sorry. 
Before the day was over, after constant 
meditation, I concluded that neither my 
conscience nor my subsequent act need 
further trouble me. I wasn’t glad, but 
neither was I sorry for anything I had 
done. 

“We were just closing up the ware- 
house when the boss sent to tell me that 
a lady had called to see me. I went to 
the office and there met a woman I had 
never before seen, who introduced herself 
as Mrs. Radwell, said she was a friend of 
my wife’s and wished to ask my advice 
about a business affair. When I told her 
we were just closing and suggested that 
she accompany me home, she assented; 
then once we were out on the street, she 
demurred, mentioned a forgotten engage- 
ment, and suggested that perhaps we 
might go to some place where we could 
sit for a few minutes, at the same time 
assuring me that she would not long de- 
tain me. 


TOOK her to a restaurant where our 
staff used to lunch, a good little place 
frequented by good men and where I was 
known, and there, over a table, her first 
words brought me up breathless. Trig- 
ger, she told me that she had seen the en- 
tire row between Horne and me and that 
if I wanted proof of it, I could go back to 
the spot, where I would find her handker- 
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chief on the rock which killed him, and 
the fragments of a letter on the beach 
at the exact place from which I threw his 
body over. 

“Oddly enough I was not disturbed, 
but elated. She looked neither good nor 
bad, but a plain, ordinary woman who 
would make a credible witness. So I 
said: 

“¢Thank Heaven! I can get this off 
my chest now and clear it up. I'll go to 
the police, tell them the whole story, and 
with you to testify that it was an acci- 
dent I shall have no difficulty in the mat- 
ter 

“And then she struck! Struck like a 
rattler that has bided its time. All the 
she-devil in her was exposed. She grinned 
at me with her teeth shut, more like the 
snarl of a she-wolf and said: 

“But I won’t give any such evidence! 
The story I'll tell will be that you had a 
quarrel, that you threatened him, that he 
left you, and that you got a rock, slipped 
behind and killed him. I'll swear that 
I was too frightened to scream and 
watched you take the body down to the 
sea and sink it.’ 

“For a full half minute, I couldn’t 
speak. I felt cold sweat breaking out 
on my forehead. And all that time she 
sat there as if enjoying and gloating over 
my agony. When I tried to speak, I 
stammered. 

“ ‘Better order a drink of brandy and 
pull yourself together,’ she said coolly. 
‘You'll have people looking at you pretty 
soon. Besides, there’s going to be no 
trouble over this if you come my way.’ 

“What way is that?’ I succeeded in 
asking, and honestly my own _ voice 
sounded like that of a stranger, as if my 
vocal chords had become knotted 

“<Money,’ she said. ‘Just money, 
That’s what'll square it.’ 

“<¢Then—then you'll go on the stand 
and tell the truth,’ I asked, seeing some 
hope. 

“She laughed in my face. ‘Not I,’ she 
said. ‘All I do is to keep my mouth shut; 
never tell a soul of what I saw or what 
you pay.’ 

“Smith, I sat there and pleaded with 
that woman as if I were pleading for my 
life and afraid to die. I begged her to 
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consider my wife—another woman. I 
crawled harder to her than I have ever 
crawled to any other human being—not 
on my own behalf, but because I wanted 
to spare the woman I loved. I might as 
well have talked to a stone, or tried to 
move a mountain, or appealed to Satan 
himself. She openly jeered me. ‘Then 
her final answer was: 

“ “Enough of this stuff. You can go 
over that ground to-morrow to see if the 
proof of which I told you isn’t there. But 
—if you don’t put five thousand dollars 
cash in my hand when you leave your 
place to-morrow night, I’ll go to the po- 
lice!’ 


HEN she got up and walked out. 

After a while, like a man in a daze, 
bumping into others who thought me 
drunk, seeing nothing, feeling nothing, I 
followed. My mind wouldn’t work. My 
brain was benumbed; but it responded 
sufficiently to enable me to telephone my 
wife that I couldn’t come horhe until 
late, owing to business matters—an ex- 
cuse which she, always trustful, accepted 
—after which I went to a bar and had 
three stiff drinks to brace myself. 

“Tt seemed to me that they had no 
more effect than water, but they must 
have stimulated me to some cunning, for 
I finally went out over the long ride, a 
ride that seemed interminable, got off the 
street car and sought the place where 
Horne had fallen. The handkerchief was 
there and so were the tiny flecks of white 
paper on the beach. There could be no 
doubt of her knowledge, of her malicious, 
unpitying strangle hold on my fate. 

“J remember that I wondered, dumbly, 
helplessly, down there on the beach, how 
her intrusion had happened, how she had 
learned who and what I was, and it was 
not until weeks later that I learned 
enough to surmise that chance alone had 
led her along that lonely route, just as 
Horne and I walked toward the car 
line; that, after the tragedy, she followed 
me home; that, on the following morning, 
by clever pretext she learned from our 
nearest neighbor my name, employment, 
and possible financial position. Neigh- 
bors sharing the isolation of a suburb 
learn those things because they live where 
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conversation is honest, frank and confid- 
ing. I didn’t have as much money as this 
woman thought I had, and as perhaps 
rumor had placed to my credit, because 
I had expended more than half of what I 
owned in the purchase of that home. 

“On the night I found the handkerchief 
and shreds of paper, I wandered over the 
hills alone, endeavoring to think of some 
way of escape. My wife’s health de- 
manded my presence, protection and care, 
and I was fairly convinced that if I found 
some pretext for sudden departure, this 
blackmailer would succeed in following 
and finding us. It was not as if I were 
alone and could take to the frontier, or 
Mexico, and lose myself. I revolved the 
possibilities if I went to the police and 
confessed, but always came the thought 
of my wife to deter me. I suppose I went 
a little mad that night, for I am positive 
that had that woman come upon me out 
there in the loneliness, I should have 
killed her. I’m glad that I was spared 
that. 

“When I did go home, I could not 
sleep, and went to the office on the fol- 
lowing morning in mental despair. As 
if to lead me on to payment as the wiser 
course, that very morning I was called 
into the office and given a pretty sub- 
stantial raise of salary and told that 
within six weeks I was to be sent to put 
a mill on a mine in Plumas County. 
Also, I had to go and meet a man after 
luncheon, and the way led past the bank 
where all my funds and savings were de- 
posited. I walked hesitantly past its 
doors two or three times, thinking, and 
then decided that if worst came to worst, 
either for flight or payment, it was as 
well to have my assets in cash. So I went 
in and drew all I had; but even then I 
foresaw that I wasn’t going to run, and, 
if I could do nothing else, must pay. 

“That night when I met her and once 
more tried pleading, and even threats, 
she was adamant. It was five thousand 
or nothing, and—she got the five thou- 
sand after solemnly swearing that I 
should never again see or hear of her. 
She laughed as if it were a joke, when 
she pocketed the money, and said: 

“Tf any one thinks I’m going to stay 
here in San Francisco, he’s a fool. I’m 
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off to the East to-morow morning!’ And 
sneering over her shoulder at me, she 
went out.” 

He paused and scowled absently into 
vacancy, as if tormented by memories 
of that strain, the fear and final submis- 
sion, until the miner, after mumbling a 
few objurgations under his breath, asked: 

“Well, Cash, did she go?” 

“Yes, she went, or I’m told she did. 
She was gone about seven months and 
—— But there was more bad luck, more 
misfortune to follow! As if some unre- 
lenting, tireless spirit of evil were con- 
stantly pursuing me. A rival and bigger 
corporation bought out the firm I worked 
for, lock, stock and barrel; patents, lists, 
contracts—everything. And, needing 
none of our staff, they discharged all of 
us and closed the plant. 

“Within a month my wife suffered an 
accident, and nearly died in a hospital, 
where for months she wavered between 
life and death. Within that time I had 
to sell our home to meet the bills and 
provide for her. She was barely con- 
valescent when I was knocked down by a 
runaway and was myself taken to a hos- 
pital, with broken ribs and a smashed 
leg. 

“It was as if everything above and be- 
low had gone against me. My wife and 
I were living in a frowzy lodging house 
south of Market Street and I was hob- 
bling about on crutches when—that leech 
—that remorseless blackmailer returned 
and found me again. This time I could 
pay nothing but small sums. Her oath 
had been worthless. She took the last 
ten-dollar bill I had and told me I’d bet- 
ter get a job and earn another. 

“Well, finally I got strong enough to 
look for work, but I’ve never had a steady 
place since the firm sold out. My wife 
has actually worked as an extra in places 
where she could get sewing to do, and 
we’ve never had money enough ahead to 
enable me to get away from the city to 
the mines and look for a job, let alone 
leave her provided for until I could find 
something. I got so shabby, so desti- 
tute, that even that insatiable she-devil 
—she’s called ‘Oakland May,’ or ‘Marble 
May’—stopped hounding me. She saw 
that it was useless.” 
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CHAPTER V. 
A BIG SURPRISE. 


OR some minutes Wheeler had been 

talking in a dull, weary monotone, 
never looking across the table at his old 
friend, his eyes constantly lowered; but 
now he lifted his gaze and made a ges- 
ture of despair with his hands, a gesture 
that was filled with self-contempt. 

“T told you when I commenced that ] 
had become a coward—no, worse—a pol. 
troon who sneaks away through fear. 
You couldn’t believe it. And it was 
thinking over this after I met you last 
night, you who still believed in me, that 
seemed to force me to find at least a lit- 
tle spark of decency and courage, to come 
and tell you all this. Trigger, that 
woman I left you with last night—to rob 
you if she could—was the she-wolf— 
Oakland May! Have nothing to do with 
her! Don’t have any sympathy for——” 

This time his abrupt stop was one of 
surprise. The miner had _ suddenly 
straightened himself in his chair, opened 
both eyes to a stare, and his lips hung 
open as if he had been on the point of 
uttering an exclamation. Slowly he set- 
tled back into a slouching attitude, 
stretched his long legs straight out be- 
side the table as if to rest them, glanced 
up at the clock, puckered his brows for 
an instant, and thrust his hands into his 
trousers pockets, his air of lounging com- 
plete. 

“Cash,” he said, with rather more than 
accustomed warmth, “you’re no coward. 
You're still all he-man. Still all right. 
You wouldn’t have told me all this if that 
wasn’t so. I can see that. But’’—he 
appeared to find humor in the situation 
and threw his head back and laughed— 
“vou’re like the sparrow that spoke to 
the hawk just as he was going down; for 
the hawk remarked, ‘You speak too late!’ 
I was a bigger sucker than you were, be- 
cause I hadn’t any one but myself to 
think of and nothing to fear. No ex- 


cuses. She got most of my money last 
night.” 
“What? She got ” Wheeler 


jumped from his seat so quickly that the 
chair was thrust back by his knees and 
fell clattering and unheeded on the floor. 
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Bringing both clenched fists down on the 
table with exasperation, he leaned across 
it and stared wild-eyed at the miner. 

“She got you for something, and I, your 
friend, who knew what she was, ran away 
and let you in for this! I let her 4 

“S-s-s-sh! Steady, Cash, steady!” the 
miner, who still sprawled immovably, 
cautioned him. ‘No use in tellin’ all the 
world, is there?” He nodded his head in 
the direction of the waiter, who, startled 
by the clamor, had got up and was com- 
ing toward them. “Sit down again. 
You’ve got nothin’ much to blame your- 
self for. This was an individual funeral 
and—look at me!—I ain’t mournin’ 
enough so’s you could notice it, am I?” 

Wheeler, grim-faced, despairful, filled 
with self-abasement, slowly righted the 
chair and slowly reseated himself. The 
waiter asked if there was anything he 
could bring them, was told there wasn’t, 
and retired to his dime novel spread out 
on the bar. The friends regarded each 
other. Wheeler, at sight of the careless 
grin on Smith’s face, felt slightly reas- 
sured, accepting that sign of amusement 
as an indication that probably the loss 
had not been at all serious. But that 
there should have been any at all, 
through his lack of courage and guardian- 
ship, rankled. 

“Just the same, whatever she got was 
my fault,” he insisted. 

“Oh, I don’t know about that, Cash,” 
the miner remarked, wagging his head. 
“Maybe a little bit—just a tiny little bit 
—but no man with any sense, knowing 
what I now know, could blame you for 
that. If I’d been fixed like you, I reckon 
I’d have run a damn sight faster’n you 
did. So all that’s off the slate.” 

“How did it happen? How much did 
she get? What did she tell you? What 
lies? What game?” 

Wheeler’s questions piled one on top of 
another in an anxious tone. The miner 
seemed to cogitate whether or not to an- 
swer, glancing now and then at his 
harassed friend, and finally concluded 
that frankness rather than subterfuge or 
silence was essential to assuage Wheeler’s 
concern. The story would at least be 
convincing proof to Cash Wheeler that 
there was still one man who would help 
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him, that he wasn’t friendless, that life 
wasn’t hopeless. 

“Reckon I might as well tell you,” he 
said. ‘‘The fact is that I thought she 
was your wife. In fact, she told me she 
was, and she bawled some, and—vwell, I 
fell for it. I ain’t so dog-goned sure that 
I wouldn’t have dug up to help her out 
even if I hadn’t thought she was your 
wife.’ He added the latter to check 
the outburst of self-condemnation that 
again seemed hovering in Wheeler’s mind. 
“T can’t tell you how it happened except 
in my own way,” he drawled, “but— 
humph! She thought if she could 
get money enough to buy a lodging house 
she knew of, she and you could run it and 
sort of pull up again. So I sort of helped 
out and——” 

“But how much did she get?””? Wheeler 
demanded, insistent upon knowing the 
worst, and his voice that of a despairing, 
disconsolate man. 

The miner, regarding him closely, 
wishing to avoid hurt and to belittle the 
affair, craftily resorted to that which had 
created for him a sobriquet-circumlocu- 
tion. He drew his legs in, pulled his chair 
closer to the table and leaned both arms 
on its grimy surface. 

“Listen, Cash,” he said earnestly. 
“This thing’s all to the good. Every bit 
of it! Don’t you see, I’ve got a sort of 
double cinch hold on her, this Marble 
May, and if she ever tries to run any- 
thing more over on you, I put something 
across on her? It’s worth all I gave her, 
and we'll tell her so. Cash, we’ve got 
her! And so far as Horne is concerned 
you did right in—in most ways, although 
I reckon my way, me never having had a 
sick wife to think of, would have been 
to have gone first to the police, then 
jawed the coroner, and finish the whole 
deal off then and there. I ain’t never 
run away from anything, but I never had 
so much reason for running as you did. 

“Tt seems a pity it wasn’t me who 
killed Bull Horne,” he went on. “I al- 
ways sort of wanted to snuff him out. 
But you did a good job. There’s a lot of 
men, and snakes, and mad dogs in this 
world that ought to be put out of mis- 
chief. You mustn’t let that worry you 
any more, nor let this May person pester 
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you any more. What I dropped is a joke, 
although I don’t exactly like to lose 
money. It’s the sort of a joke I can tell 
on myself as showing what a simple old 
fool I am.” 

“But—was it a lot? Was it serious, 
Trigger?” Wheeler asked, but in a quieter 
tone, indicating to the miner that his 
rambling had had a pacifying effect. 

“Tt wasn’t more’n I can afford to lose,” 
he said, with a wry grin that came invol- 
untarily. “It was thirty-five hundred 
dollars.” 

‘Thirty-five hundred dollars!” Wheeler 
gasped. ‘“Thirty-five——” 

“J said I reckoned I could lose it, 
Cash,” the miner interrupted. “Of course 
it’s quite a sum, but Hang it all, 
man! You don’t know how I am fixed. 
I can lose that much without too much 
pain in parting.” 

Wheeler rested his forehead on_ his 
hands in utter dejection and doubt. That 
sum of money—it was too much for the 
man he had known so many years to lose, 
and certainly there was nothing in 
Smith’s appearance to indicate wealth 
now. In the past years he had known 
the miner to lie cheerfully to spare a 
friend, and perhaps he was repeating the 
performance. And Smith, observing his 
absorption, almost surreptitiously thrust 
his hand inside his waistcoat, got the 
worn leather pocketbook out, held it be- 
neath the table and recklessly took there- 
from all the remaining money he had. 
He did not trouble to compute, or count, 
but crumpled it all into a little compact 
wad and then, making certain that the 
waiter was still reading, lest he humili- 
ate an old friend, he pushed it across into 
Wheeler’s listless hand. 

“That,” he mumbled, “will carry you 
on until to-morrow, anyhow. Better 
meet me either here or at the Palace Ho- 
tel about this time to-morrow afternoon. 
And you can tell that wife of yours, too, 
that you’ve got a job. When I beat it 
out of this cussed place, she and you 
are going along. Plenty of room up 
where I am for a white man that has 
been down on his Juck.” 

As if fearing and avoiding expressions 
of gratitude, the one peculiar streak of 
cowardice in his character, Smith kicked 
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his chair back and hurried away before 
Cash Wheeler, still dazed by the unex- 
pected, put the money in his pocket and 
with an air of bewilderment looked 
around to realize that he was alone. 


CHAPTER VI. 
JUST LUCK, 


EDITATING over Wheeler’s confes- 

sion, and analyzing the circum- 
stances which might strangely combine 
to force a strong man to folly, the miner 
disdained a street car and sauntered up 
Market Street to his hotel. He was so 
absorbed that the jostling crowds, home- 
ward bound, did not annoy him. His 
personal vigor, size, and foot poise were 
such that those who collided always 
caromed off and left him sedately and 
undisturbedly progressing. 

He accepted it as part of life in a 
crowded city that “folks should butt into 
one anotner” because they couldn’t help 
it when in haste, hence it was merely a 
condition to be patiently endured. If 
they fell from the contact, he was sorry. 
If he had fallen, he would have laughed. 
And, as he proceeded, cogitating over his 
personal loss through the wiles of the 
confidence woman, the more easy and 
absurd it seemed. 

He was sorry for Wheeler, but could 
laugh at himself, a saving characteristic 
to avert regret or repining. To make 
certain that his loss must be accepted as 
a “thing put over on him,” he would some 
time tell Pearl and her husband how he, 
confident of his own wisdom, trying to 
protect others, had been “played for a 
sucker.” 

When he reached the hotel, he sat for 
a long time in the rotunda, still ponder- 
ing, or entertained by the life that flowed 
past him. The lights came on and be- 
fore he arose to go to his room, the dusk 
of evening had deepened to night’s black- 
ness. He found a letter awaiting him and 
had a pang of homesickness when he saw 
by the postmark that it was from Mur- 
dock, and in his partner’s handwriting. 
He tore it open and after a preamble 
read: 

We've had bad luck with that second-hand 
boiler we bought in Placer. It’s as if the 
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tubes had corroded through just to the break- 
ing point, and yesterday it finished. We pulled 
the fires and examined it, and it’s hopeless. 
A new one is an absolute necessity, and it’s 
lucky that it happened while you are in San 
Francisco, so that you can buy another, and 
keep after them until it’s shipped. We shall 
have to lay off the hoist until it gets here, 
and you know what that means. It’s too bad, 
because everything was running well, and 
that new lead on No. 4 looks to all of us as 
if we have broken into the best ore we have 
found. If it’s possible to do such a thing, 
rush the boiler through by special freight. 


Smith stood with the letter in one hand 
and with the other thrust gnarled fingers 
through his hair, as if to balance the 
events of the past few days against neces- 
sities. He threw the letter on the table 
and walked to and fro, whistling between 
his teeth as if to facilitate clarity of 
thought. 

“Serious now!” he thought. “Getting 
bunkoed out of nearly all the cash I had, 
then giving what was left to poor old 
Cash has strapped me. I could have got 
along all right, somehow, but this boiler 
business needs money in hand, because 
I don’t know any of these people I’ll have 
to buy from. Pshaw! Wonder how 
Pearl and Ring are fixed?” 

Again his sense of humor interposed, 
brought back to mind that but a day or 
so previously he had contemplated the 
possibility of lending them money if they 
happened to run short, and he sat down 
and chuckled. But that mood was 
evanescent, for the seriousness of the sit- 
uation compelled consideration. With- 
out the new boiler, work at the mine must 
practically cease, and some of the men 
be thrown into idleness. Hence his own 
loss must react on those others, his part- 
ner and that small coterie of employees 
who were, to him, his sole family. 

He, the big brother, had fallen down 
and even his casual, inconsequential, 
happy-go-lucky nature was troubled. He 
could probably borrow by wire, but that 
would require time and explanations that 
he was loath to give. He might be com- 
pelled to explain why he had no funds, 
made to appear a fool. The complexi- 
ties multiplied, mounted, became enor- 
mous. 
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“Damn that woman!” he roared aloud, 
in final exasperation, and a knock upon 
his door and a laugh outside caused him 
to whirl and eye it. 

“Tf it’s me you’re damning, why don’t 
you open the door and do it to my face?” 
the voice of Mrs. Ring challenged. 

With a grunt, Smith admitted her. 
Evidently she had not obeyed his admoni- 
tion to remain in the security of the 
hotel, for she was clad in a very business- 
like tailor-made of plain serge, and wore 
a businesslike little felt hat. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked, 
throwing her gloves on the table and 
then remarked: “Oh, got a letter from 
up home, did you? I see an envelope 


with the Murdock mark on it. Woman 
up there bothering you?” 
“No, hang it all!” he blurted. “But a 


woman down here has! Trimmed me 
like the easiest tenderfoot that ever blew 
in off a track trail. Damn it, Pearl, I 
got to borrow some money somewhere 
until I can get back and arrange things.” 

“You can do that all right as soon as 
Ring comes, which may be quite late,” 
she said, smiling at him, “but—what 
about this woman thing? How much was 
the lamb shorn for? How much did she 
get from the wise old man who knows his 
way about so well?” 

“Thirty-five hundred dollars.” 

And at that sum her face lost all its 
amusement and she puckered her lips 
and gave a little whistle, then said: 

“Look here. That’s no child’s candy 
change. That’s getting into real money. 
Too much to lose. Isn’t there any way 
of getting it back?” 

He shook his head disconsolately. 

“Sit down, and tell me all about it,” 
she said, seating herself at the side of the 
table and staring up at him. 

With hands in his pockets, he told her 
of the ease with which his money had 
been obtained because he thought he was 
assisting an old friend, Cash Wheeler, 
through his plaintive wife. 

She frowned at him and began a cross- 
examination that was as direct as any 
lawyer’s might have been, and as quickly 
elicited the missing points she wished to 
learn. 

“And so the first you knew that you 
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had been worked to a finish was when 
this man Cash Wheeler told you to-day 
that the woman wasn’t his wife. But 
he seemed to have known her, and, after 
a fashion, warned you against her the 
other night. Does he know her name?” 

“He says she is called Oakland May, 
and sometimes Marble May.” 

The miner was astonished by the ef- 
fect of his words upon Mrs. Ring. She 
jumped to her feet, clenched her fists, and 
her eyes grew stormy. 

“That woman! That unspeakable 
wretch! That—that fiend—at it again, 
and took money from a friend of mine. 
After what— Look here,” she said, 
advancing toward him. “You’ve got to 
stir yourself in this. You can’t let it 
drop. I won’t let you!” 

“Why—why What’s the matter 
with you, Pearl?” he demanded. ‘How 
do you reckon we can get it back? Don’t 
you see the only charge that could be 
made against her is gettin’ money under 
false pretenses. Don’t you reckon that 
she u 

“Nonsense! You don’t know what 
you're talking about. You don’t know 
one tenth—no, not a hundredth part of 
what I know about such matters! And 
here’s another thing. We are sitting here 
wasting time while she’s either lying low, 
or more likely preparing to make a get- 
away. Let me think a moment.” 


SHE walked up and down the room, 

biting her lip and frowning, raised 
the blind and looked across the narrow 
street at the black facade of the Grand 
Hotel, and then turned and said, in a 
much less pent and more thoughtful 
voice: 

“No, she was clever enough to say 
things to put you at ease for several days. 
She had no idea that this man Wheeler 
would inform you at all, or that you 
would so soon learn that you had been 
robbed. So she'll be in no great hurry. 
She’ll move deliberately—on your money. 
But Tell me,” she said, suddenly 
pausing and regarding her companion. 
“This man Cash Wheeler. There’s some- 


thing, it seems to me, that you haven’t - 


told about him. Why did he leave you 
with her that way, when he knew what 
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she was? Was he afraid of her? Has 
she got any hold over him?” 

Under her fixed scrutiny, his eyes low- 
ered, and he did not immediately reply. 

“She has, eh? Same old thing, I sup- 
pose. Blackmail of some sort. That is 
one of her specialties. Can you tell me 
what——” 

“T could, but—nope. I can’t tell. Id 
rather lose the money than get Cash into 
more trouble. He’s had trouble enough. 
He’s an old friend of mine. I owe him 
things that can’t ever be paid back. He 
stuck by me long ago when a lot of others 
wouldn’t have taken the risks and 
But Tl say this much. She did have 
Cash hog tied and helpless as a lost 
maverick.” 

“Then we can’t depend on him. That 
lets him out,” she said, with a gesture 
of annoyance. “There’s one thing I can 
do, but I hate to ask favors of the 
police, and that is——— In fact, I think 
I'll have to go to the detective depart- 
ment and get es 

An immaculate little bell boy tapped 
at the door, entered and said: 

“Mr. Wheeler here to see you, sir, and 
he said he would——” 

He got no farther, because Cash 
Wheeler himself brushed past into the 
room, and with evident haste started to 
speak before discerning Mrs. Ring. 
Smith was glad to observe that even 
within the two hours since they had 
parted, Wheeler had rehabilitated him- 
self and looked eminently respectable. 
As the boy closed the door. Smith said: 
“Pearl, this is my friend Cash Wheeler, 
who we just been talking about, and 
Cash, here——” 

The visitor appeared impatient and in- 
terrupted with: “I’m sorry that I’m in 
such haste, but—but That woman, 
Trigger, that woman! TI saw and fol- 
lowed her, and know where she is, or was 
—ten minutes ago, and—— 

“Oakland May?” demanded Mrs. 
Ring, reaching for her gloves. 

Wheeler, with a slight start of sur- 
prise, said: “Yes, but ay 

“Don’t bother with questions now. 
Come on, quickly! We mustn’t lose a 
minute. Both of you—or 2 one 
hesitated and looked at Wheeler. 
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“Ves, I, too, am coming,” he declared. 
“T have a cab waiting downstairs. We 
should lose no time.” 

They hurriedly descended the broad 
steps, crossed the rotunda, and passed 
out into the street to the waiting cab. 
They piled in as Wheeler shouted an ad- 
dress, and rattled past Lotta’s Fountain 
and the mass of scaffolding that was to 
erect the new Chronicle building, then 
down New Montgomery Street. 

“Have you got a gun on you, Smith?” 
Mrs. Ring asked. When the old fron- 
tiersman grinned sheepishly and nodded, 
she commanded: “Give it to me. If it 
comes to a fight, we want no killings. 
Hand it over, I say.” 

Reluctantly he passed it to her and she 
thrust it inside her blouse. 

“Fan trigger, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” he admitted. “But if any- 
body’s going to use my gun, I reckon 
that Hy 

“J shan’t use it,” she asserted. ‘And 
I’ve taken it to keep you from doing so. 
Where are we? Oh, yes, I recognize it 
now. Toward Little Italy, eh? Just the 
sort of place she’d be likely to hole up in 


for a day or two. Which house? Oh, 
that one there, eh?” 
THE cab came to a sharp halt. She 


leaped out, told the driver to wait if 
necessary for a full hour, and then fol- 
lowed Wheeler, who had sprung ahead, 
up a narrow flight of stairs. He paused 
in the dim light as if to make certain of 
his direction, and whispered: 

“Must be that door there. I saw her 
pulling down the blind in the front room 
just now.” 

He rapped sharply on the door. Lis- 
tening with heads close to the panels, 
they heard slight sounds of movement 
and then silence. He rapped again and, 
getting no reply, was pushed aside by 
Pearl who, putting her face against the 
crack, called softly: 

“Open up, May! It’s only me—Car- 
rie—and I got somet‘iin’ to tell you.” 

“But—you aren’t alone, are you?” 
they heard through the crack. 

“Just a gent friend that you’d be in- 
terested in seein’. Might be worth while 
——” she added, in a hoarse and mean- 
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ing giggle that astonished both the men 
beside her. 

There was the sound of a key turn- 
ing and the door opened cautiously. Be- 
fore it could be shut, Pearl had thrust 
herself forward and the two men, fol- 
lowing, heard sounds of a struggle. 

Mrs. Pearl Ring had Oakland May by 
the throat with both hands. She hurled 
herself forward so abruptly and so unex- 
pectedly that before Smith could close 
the door behind them, the confidence 
woman was bent back across the bed 
upon which she fell, fighting savagely 
and soundlessly, with those hands fixed 
so tightly on her throat that she could 
not make an outcry of either anger or 
alarm. 

“Do I have to choke you to death, or 
will you be quiet, my lady?” demanded 
Pearl, in a voice that the miner had heard 
her use before when in cold, hard, merci- 
less determination. On that previous oc- 
casion, she had just felled a thug with 
brass knuckles and stood above him in 
the streets of a mining camp. 

The struggles of the woman on the 
bed were becoming more feeble, and he 
caught Pearl by the shoulders, caution- 


ing her: 
“Look out! Look out! You'll kill 
her. She can’t fight any more.” 


Mrs. Ring said coldly: 

“Guess that’s so. But to make certain, 
we'll just tie her hands and feet. Tear 
the sheet.” 

He hesitated, for in all his life he had 
never been harsh with a woman. 

“That ain’t necessary, is it?’’ he pro- 
tested. 

“Tt is if I say so,” Mrs. Ring snapped, 
then, looking at Wheeler, commanded: 
“You do it. And no nonsense about it, 
either.” 

Wheeler lost no time in obeying her 
orders, and tied the blackmailer tightly, 
as if he enjoyed the work. 

“Now,” said Mrs. Ring, stepping back 
and turning the gas higher, “what have 
you got to say for yourself, you she- 
devil?” 

Oakland May’s lips opened. She 
gasped and then burst into a torrent of 
such vituperation that Mrs. Ring silenced 
her with: 


Any more of that and I'll 
gag you.” : 

“What right have you got bustin’ in 
here? You ain’t behind a desk up in the 
detective den at the city hall any more, 
damn you!” the woman mumbled. 

Smith and Wheeler opened their eyes 
in an interchanged glance of surprise. 

“Maybe I’m out on a job,” Mrs. Ring 
returned. “But you’re going there with 
me in less than five minutes if you can’t 
hand over every cent you took from this 
friend of mine.” 

For a moment Oakland May lay there, 
her dark eyes, that the miner had thought 
so pleading and plaintive, brilliant with 
hatred and rage and fear. They were 
the eyes of a cornered cobra. Then they 
fell on Wheeler, and her lips curled back 
into a malicious snar] as she said: 

“All right. But if I go, you'll take 
that murderer you’ve got with you, Cash 
Wheeler, for killing a man.” 

Mrs. Ring turned and 
Wheeler. 

“Here!” said Smith. 
a second——” 

“No. No hold on about it!” Wheeler 
exclaimed quietly. “If you're a detec- 
tive, Mrs. Ring, I may as well tell you 
that what this woman says is true. I 
killed Bull Horne, even if it was an ac- 
cident. I'll go with you. I’m ready to 
face the music and have it over with, no 
matter how it comes out; but I’m not 
ready to let that thing there on the bed 
rob my best friend and get clean away 
with it turough any fault of mine.” 

“Good!” said Pearl Ring. ‘“That’s 
man’s talk. So your affair needn't stand 
in the way. Now, Marble, or Oakland, 
or ‘Chicago Liz,’ or whatever you're call- 
ing yourself now, where’s that money?” 

When Wheeler began to talk, the look 
on the blackmailer’s face was baffling; 
as if the only advantage she thought she 
had had suddenly slipped away. She 
stared at Mrs. Ring as if striving to find 
some sign of hope, hope of any kind, and 
found none. She made a last effort. 

“T haven’t got it,” she asserted. “I'd 
have to go and get it. You don’t sup- 
pose: ”? 

“T don’t suppose anything,” Mrs. Ring 
interrupted. “I know that you lie. You 


stared at 


“Just hold on 
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were packing your things to beat it out 
of town until anything that might happen 
could blow over. Therefore you’ve got 
all you can lay hands on in cash, and 
it’s here in this room. You can take 
your choice; tell where it is now, come 
across, or we can make a search inside 
and out, after I’ve given you a nice ride 
to a tier of cells you’ve been in before, 
and there, with this new charge put 
over on you, you'll stick until you go up 
to San Quentin for more years than 
you've ever done before. We've got the 
goods and the witnesses on you this time, 
and you know it. If you want to make 
it easier for yourself—you know how.” 

She caught a sudden look in the wom- 
an’s eyes, as if some outer sound had 
caught her acute ears, listened, heard 
some one ascending the stairs, and sud- 
denly seized a pillow and threw it over 
the woman’s face, whispering over her 
shoulder: 

“Look out! Let whoeyer that is come 
in and—get him!” 

Smith and Wheeler both sprang toward 
the door. There was a peculiar tap, twice 
repeated, and they threw it open. 


CHAPTER VII. 
CAPTURED! 


MAN started into the room, got one 

look at those who awaited him, and 
sprang to escape, but had not taken two 
steps before Smith and Wheeler had 
pulled him inside, Smith with a hand over 
the prisoner’s mouth to prevent an out- 
cry. They closed the door and hauled 
him to the light. Both Wheeler and the 
miner gave a grunt of recognition. It 
was the night waiter from Manuel’s who 
stood there shaking, shivering with ter- 
ror, and wildly eying his captors as well 
as the bound woman on the bed. 

“Sit him down over there and let’s hear 
what he’s got to say for himself,” said 
Pearl Ring. ‘Looks like quite a choice 
haul we're getting.” 

“T didn’t have anything to do with it. 
I didn’t, I tell you!” the waiter cried. 
“Let me go and I'll tell you all I know 
about it. All I did was to tell her that 
this man Smith was a miner from some- 
where and had money on him.” The 
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waiter was in abject fear and was pal- 
pably a coward, wanting nothing but his 
own release. 

“How much was she to give you out 
of the loot?”? demanded Pearl sternly. 

“She was to give me twenty-five, but 
didn’t come around, so I came up here 
and Le 

Oakland May started to revile the 
craven and was again silenced by Mrs. 
Ring. 

“Wheeler,” she said, “take him down 
and put him in the cab and keep him 
there till we come. Here, take this, and 
if he makes a move, blow his head off!” 

She drew Smith’s revolver from her 
blouse, gave it to Wheeler, and the lat- 
ter, with a firm clutch on the frightened 
man’s arm, led him out of the room. 

“Tt seems,” said Pearl, “that we have 
still another witness. Looks as if Liz 
will get quite a few years with all this. 
May possibly learn how to make gunny 
bags, or pick jute. Well, if she won’t 
save herself a little by telling us where 
the money is stowed, we may as well be 
off with her.” 

She got up as if to put her threat into 
words, and not until then did the confi- 
dence woman break. She broke heavily 
when she did, with protestations, and 
pleas, and finally rolled off the bed and 
crawled across to her persecu or on her 
knees, begging and whining for mercy. 
Pearl Ring stood as coldly immovable 
and unsympathetic as if she were deaf 
and sightless, and when Smith, touched 
by such frantic appeals, would have 
spoken, gestured him to silence. 

“T’ll tell you where the money is. I'll 
tell you; but—don’t have me sent away. 
Don’t! I can’t stand it again! I can’t! 
They’ll kill me up there. You know they 
will.” 

“Well, where’s the monev?” Mrs. Ring 
demanded. without signs of relenting. 

“Tt’s in a tin box in the bottom of that 
trunk there,’’ the woman whined. ‘And 
if you let me go——” 

“Keep your eye on her, Smith, till I 
have a look to see whether she’s lying,” 
said Mrs. Ring, still queen of the en- 
tire situation, as she moved across to the 
trunk. 

Qakland May doubled up on the floor 
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and continued sobbing, while the search 
was being made that brought to light the 
tin box. Pearl Ring wrenched the flimsy 
lid open and took from it a pile of cur- 
rency and a small bag of gold coins. She 
sat down and methodically counted the 
money before she looked up and re- 
marked: 

“Business must have been pretty good 
with her lately. She’s not only got your 
thirty-five hundred, but nearly double 
that. Now if we knew from whom she 
stole the rest B 

“She got more than five thousand out 
of poor Cash in the last year,” the miner 
said. 

“And of course when his case comes 
up, that makes another case of black- 
mail against one Marble May, alias Chi- 
cago Liz,” Mrs. Ring said, almost glee- 
fully. “With these two charges against 
her, we ought to be able to keep her in 
San Quentin for at least fifteen or twenty 
years.” 


AY moaned in a fresh burst of ter- 
ror, but she could have had no 
judge less compassionate than the woman 
who stood over her. Smith was recalled 
to Wheeler’s long terror, but the little 
pity that had softened him, and that he 
would have felt for any woman in dis- 
tress, would not be stilled. The thought 
that this was a woman persisted, and 
bothered him. 

What was this thing about Mrs. Pearl 
Ring’s being or having been connected 
with the detective force of San Fran- 
cisco? Maybe it wasn’t a bluff of some 
sort, after all. Maybe she did intend to 
take this poor devil off and hand her 
over, and that would mean trouble for 
Cash. Smith didn’t know what to think 
or what to do, and finally blurted: 

“See here! We’ve got my money back, 
and some of Wheeler’s, and—maybe 
this'll scare her into being good. Why 
not give her a chance?” 

He was secretly elated by signs of hesi- 
tancy in Pearl Ring’s manner. The cul- 
prit renewed her pleas as if finding a ray 
of hope. She made emphatic protesta- 
tions of reform, would do anything to 
prove it if not sent away again, would 
leave the town and go to work. 
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“Aw, take the money she stole and let 
her go!” the miner urged. “I hate to 
think of any one, and a woman least of 
all, picking jute for the rest of her life. 
Why not let her go? She swears she’ll 
turn straight. Why not?” He found 
himself pleading with great earnestness. 
With men he could be real hard, deadly; 
but with a woman—that was a different 
matter. 

For a long time Pearl Ring appeared 
to meditate and then she said: ‘All 
right. On good behavior, we’ll say. But, 
remember this,” she went on, pointing a 
finger at the woman, ‘If ever I hear of 
your pulling off anything more, no mat- 
ter where, even if it’s as far away as New 
York, I'll put these two last charges over 
on you if I have to follow you across the 
continent to do it. Do you understand?” 

The woman began swearing solemn 
oaths but was silenced with: 

“Save your breath. I’ll keep my part 
of it and you’d better keep yours.” 

Pearl gathered the money into her 
purse and started for the door, when the 
miner again began a plea. 

“Don’t leave her busted, Pearl. That’s 
no way to give her a fresh start. At least 
leave her the gold.” 

“There’s nearly five hundred there, but 
—oh, well! Have it your own way. Cut 
her loose.” 

Down at the cab she ordered the waiter 
to “Come out of that!” And then added: 
“Y’m letting you off; but you’re to take 
the morning ferry out and you’re not to 
come back. If I ever hear of your being 
around this place again, I’ll run you in. 
Beat it!” 

The man ran as if she might repent 
of her decision and in a businesslike way 
she ordered the cabman to drive to the 
Palace Hotel. 

“Smith,” she said, with a quick laugh, 
“vou're a big simpleton. If you ever 
want to throw a jolt of scare into any one, 
make him or her helpless. If they’re like 
that woman, treat them rough. I had her 
tied up for the moral effect on her nerves 
and—we’ve recovered the money.” 

She leaned out of the cab as if to 
make certain that they were traveling in 
the right direction, and from the light 
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of a street lamp, they saw that her face 
was again calm and thoughtful. 

“About this murder business, Wheeler,” 
she said, looking across to where Wheeler 
sat perched on the uncomfortable littie 
front seat. “I’m not certain that it 
wouldn’t be advisable to confide that in 
me, too. I might give you some good 
advice. I seem to be continually dealing 
with fool men. But don’t tell me now. 
Wait till we reach the hotel.” 

As if she had been reconsidering the 
matter, when they returned to the miner’s 
room and had seated themselves, she 
said: 

“By the way, if that affair was too 
ugly, or if you have doubts of a woman 
being able to hold her tongue——” 

“No,” Wheeler said, “I think I’d like 
to tell you.” And he did. They listened 
until the end. 

“That of course, would, for Oakland 
May, be like finding a gold mine; but I 
can see why you acted the way you did, 
and. No use in doing anything 
about it now, I should say. You were 
foolish. That’s all. Now regarding this 
money we recovered——” 

“Cut in half,” the miner growled. “I 
ought to pay something for my experi- 
ence, and Cash does get something back; 
but what I’d like to know, Pearl, is: about 
that detective stuff and all that, and why 
that woman was so scared of you and 
everything 2 

Mrs. Ring smiled, showing her fine 
firm teeth. 

“Why, Smith, you fine old innocent, 
I was in the chief detective’s office here 
in San Francisco three years before I 
came to Murdock. I might have stayed 
there forever if one of the big hats hadn’t 
pestered me with offers of marriage until 
I couldn’t bear the sight of him or the 
place any longer. I suppose you thought 
I had been a pretty bad woman myself, 
or a little too hard, or too wise, when I 
came to Murdock, didn’t you? Well, get 
over that. I hadn’t. Ring thought so 
until that day I decided to marry him 
and told him my past life. I’ve seen and 
handled too many bad women ever to be- 
come one myself. Be sure of that. My 
first husband knocked a lot of womanli- 
ness and the heart out of me, but—he 
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didn’t make me bad. He merely made 
me able to take care of myself. Now 
as to Cash Wheeler and his wife——” 

“Y’m taking them back into the hills 
with me,” the miner said. “We need a 
good millman and—maybe there'll be 
some other pickings besides wages that 
we can shove Cash into.” 

He chuckled, leaned across and dug a 
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wouldn’t have happened if I hadn’t 
stayed over here in San Francisco to look 
after this here Ring woman and her 
man! Was afraid they’d get bunkoed, or 
get lost in the city, or get run over! 
Goin’ to help take care of her, I was! 
Good Lord!” 

And the room in the Palace resounded 
with his loud burst of stentorian laughter 
in which, as proof that suspense was at an 


hard finger into Wheeler’s ribs. 
“To think of it, Cash! All this 


A VEGETABLE CAMEL 
A DESERT isn’t the dampest place in the world—we all know that. There’s 


end, the others joined. 


mighty little water around, and that little is precious. How do you sup- 

pose it is that a cactus can live in that kind of territory, when almost all 

other plants can’t? The cactus seems to manage it pretty well, too. How 
is this possible, since plants need water just as we need air? The secret is in its 
leaves. The leaves of ordinary plants waste a lot of water, drawing it up and throw- 
ing it off to the sunlight by that process called transpiration. But the cactus couldn’t 
afford to lose all that water, so it gave up having leaves in the strict sense of the 
word, and developed regular reservoirs inside its stems. In this respect the camel 
and the cactus are relatives, both being equipped for life in the arid desert wastes. 
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A REPUTATION HELPS 


OT all of the “bad men” of the old West, in the days when every one wore a 

Colt as a matter of course, were boastful braggarts, continually seeking an 

argument in order to add to the number of their killings. In fact, most of the 

loud talkers were fools who were seeking to appear more dangerous than they 

really were. Sometimes, merely having a reputation as a gun fighter made it unneces- 
sary to engage in a battle. 

There’s a story told of “Vic” Smith, a well-liked, quiet-voiced Westerner, whose 
accuracy and speed with firearms were marveled at for hundreds of miles about. 
Smith had proved himself a very dangerous man to trifle with. One evening, in a 
saloon in a small Montana town, he was talking with some friends when a stranger 
drifted in. 

The stranger was in a poisonous mood, and he proceeded to consume vast quan- 
tities of whisky, which made him feel worse. He made a general statement to the 
effect that men he disliked all died quickly, and followed it up with the remark that 
he disliked this entire town. In fact, the stranger continued, after he had consumed 
the drink which was now on the bar before him, he intended to erase that town from 
the map—hereafter, it would be only a memory. 

At that moment, the door of the saloon opened, and a cow-puncher stuck in his 


“Hello, boys!” said the puncher. “I just struck town.” Then he observed Vic 
Smith, over in the corner. ‘Why, hello, Vic Smith, I’m 2 

The loud-talking stranger gasped, “Vic Smith!” and departed from that saloon 
via the window, taking the window sash with him. 


STILL A MYSTERY 


HETHER Fernandez Pelliter merely had an exceptionally vivid imagina- 
tion, or was actually possessed of information about a great treasure, 
is still a mystery to many people in Mexico. He had lived in Orizaba 
for many years when he announced to a few of his trusted friends that 

he had come into possession of information concerning a huge cache of gold, 
silver and precious stones, which had been hidden by robbers who had taken it 
from one of the conquistadores’ convoys on its way, years before, from Mexico 
City to the coast. 

According to his story, the treasure was concealed on the top of Mount 
Orizaba, in the Barranco of Texamalaca, the great cut that crosses the peak. He 
had a chart which spoke of a huge hand, carved on a rock, which pointed with 
its index finger to the spot where the treasure was buried. 

The news of his information spread; he organized a stock company and sold 
shares in it; people pursued him, begging him to permit them to share in the 
undertaking. Amply supplied with funds, he purchased an excavating outfit, 
hired five hundred men, and the district rurales were sent to the scene of the 
digging to preseve order. All seemed well—for a time, 

Then, in the dead of one of those tropic nights, the commander of the 
garrison of Orizaba was roused by the news that an Indian insisted upon seeing 
him, declaring he had a matter of great importance to report. The commander 
dressed and went down to the stone-paved patio of the barracks. The Indian 
gave him a crumpled, soiled bit of paper. On it was written: 

Treasure discovered. Workmen have mutinied and turned upon their bosses, have mur- 
dered them and seized the treasure. Send help at once! 

The commander rubbed his eyes, read the message again, then began yelling 
orders. Pandemonium reigned. When the troops learned what had happened, 
they were eager to start off. They had only to descend upon the peons, who 
were probably not well armed, and take the treasure away from them. It is 
certain that every one of those soldiers thought to acquire a bit of that treasure 
for himself, in the excitement. 

The barranco was over ten miles from Orizaba, so the soldiers were somewhat 
weary when they got there, for the road crawled up the side of the mountain. 
Thoughts of failure came dismally to the troops when they neared the diggings, 
for all was silent. Had the peons taken the treasure and vanished? 

On the contrary. Every one in the camp was fast asleep. There had been 
no mutiny, no murder done. The Indian who nad delivered the message could 
not be found. No one would admit having written it. And since the treasure 
had not yet been found, the soldiers were much disappointed. 

The excavating continued, A pile of stones was found which, it was claimed, 
was the spot that the index finger of the carved hand had pointed to. The peons 
believed that the treasure was there; they continued working, Pelliter paying them 
from the funds raised by the sale of stock. 

One day, it is reported, Pelliter told his foreman he was going to Orizaba 
for supplies, and left the camp. That was the last seen of him. He simply 
disappeared. That was forty-five years ago. He has not yet returned. 

Some people think that he discovered the treasure and took it with him, that 
he is now living quietly somewhere in Mexico or the United States; others think 
he had an exceptionally vivid imagination. 


A Chat Ktl 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH was justly 

famous for many things. But the 
things he expected to be remembered for 
are forgotten and the things that he 
thought more or less trifling are remem- 
bered. Few people are ignorant of the 
fact that he spread his cloak on the 
muddy street for the queen to walk on, 
but hardly any one knows what his no- 
tions of statesmanship were. Nobody 
reads his books now, but practically 
everybody eats his potatoes. His pota- 
toes! Yes, his potatoes. He introduced 
the potato to Europe and incidentally to 
us. Also the tobacco which he brought 
to general notice has been a great success. 
Whether you like your potatoes boiled, 
fried or stewed, whether you prefer black 
cigars, cigarettes or honest plug cut in a 
brier pipe you must pay your acknowl- 
edgments to Sir Walter. Few meals are 
perfect without potatoes in some form, 
and for a great many men the crowning 
glory of the perfect meal is the smoke 
that follows it. 
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Att the great discoverers do not get 

due credit. For instance, who was it, 
in those sturdy old New England days, 
who shot the first American turkey? Was 
it Miles Standish or John Alden or some 
unknown worthy? It must have been 
bitterly cold in the Massachusetts Bay 
colony that first Thanksgiving. He was 
out in the woods with some kind of an 
old smooth bore that kicked like a mule. 
He was hungry, his fingers were numb, 
and there was always the chance that a 
silent arrow from a hidden Indian might 
catch him. He was looking for ducks, 
deer—anything he could eat, and it would 
seem that nothing eatable could live in 
this chill and inhospitable land. When 
suddenly there is an angry whir in the 
brush before him, and a great bronze ball 


shoots up in the air among the bare 
branches. The old gun roars and the 
first Thanksgiving dinner is lying there 
in the snow, ready to be plucked. As 
for the cranberry sauce—the inventor of 
that is not named in history. Who was 
it who first found out that these red ber- 
ries growing in New England bogs were 
not poisonous but good to eat—that their 
very tartness made them all the better 
sauce for one of the noblest of fowls? 
We believe it was a woman. Perhaps it 
was Priscilla Mullins. Anyway, the so- 
ciety of cooks, chefs, and restaurants 
should build a memorial to the man who 
stewed the first pot full of cranberry 
sauce. It would make the tale still bet- 
ter if the turkey hunter and the cook had 
married and sent into the world a genera- 
tion of sturdy trenchermen. 


* * * * 
HE discoverers of valuable things are 
often unknown. Who made the first 


plow? Who invented the first wheel? 
Who told the first short story? Who 
contrived the first long novel? Prob- 


ably some skin-clad hunter in the caves 
of the old Dordogne. And it was all 
about outdoor stuff, as so many good 
stories have been since. Hunting the 
mammoth or the saber-tooth tiger, out- 
witting the villain, getting the right girl 
to share a cave with him—there was 
plenty of good material then. 


* * * * 


HO started the first magazine? We 
ought to know, but we don’t. The 
word “magazine” comes into English 
from the Spanish, and the Spaniard took 
it from the Moor. It originally meant 
a storehouse for grain. Now it some- 
times means a place where they keep ex- 
plosives and sometimes a book like this 
you are holding in your hands. 
We don’t know who started the first 
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all-fiction magazine. It was a good while 
ago. This one was started just about 
Thanksgiving time twenty-three years 
ago. There were only one or two fiction 
magazines on the news stands then; now 
there are scores. For twenty-three years 
THE Poputar has held to the same poli- 
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cies and has retained most of its old writ- 
ers. It has never been successfully imi- 
tated, although plenty have tried to imi- 
tate it. There are no substitutes for 
turkey and cranberry sauce or good to- 
bacco, and there are no substitutes for 
this magazine. 
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Stories of mystery, stories of romance, of adventure in the Great West. love 
stories, or what do you like? You'll find them all in the list of popular copyrights 
published by Chelsea House at the low price of seventy-five cents. None of these 
stories has ever before appeared between book covers. No reprints, and not a dull 
book in the lot. Your dealer knows. 
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79-89 SEVENT! 
NEW YORK CITY 


CuesTerrrE.p's fine tobaccos have won the 
unqualified endorsement of smokets in 
every section throughout the country 
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